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PREFACE. 


The  events  which  my  tale  records  cannot 
again  occur.  No  individuals  can  now  be  placed 
in  similar  situations.  It  is  a  tale  of  days  that 
are  past.  It  was  written  previously  to  the 
great  agitation  on  the  question  of  the  Law  of 
Marriage;  and  is  now  laid  before  the  public, 
neither  at  the  solicitations  of  admiring  friends, 
nor  with  the  ambitious  intention  of  settling  a 
much  debated  point;  but  purely  from  private 
and  personal  considerations,  the  nature  of  which 
my  readers  are  at  liberty  to  guess  for  them- 
sdves. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


It  was  in  the  height  of  the  Liondon  season,  in 
the  year  1831,  that  a  large  and  brilliant  party 
was  assembled  in  a  house  in  Grafton  Street. 
All  that  was  beautiful,  and  fair,  and  bright,  be- 
witching to  the  senses,  and  intoxicating  to  the 
youthful  mind,  was  there  collected ;  yet  amidst 
the  crowd,  stood  apart,  abstracted,  silent,  a 
young  man,  who  neither  saw  nor  heard  the 
united  fascinations  which  surrounded  him.  His 
eyes,  it  is  true,  were  fixed  in  earnest  gaze  on 
an^  exquisite   painting   of   Raphaelle's,  but  he 
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was  imconscious  even  of  its  charms^  for  his 
heart  was  far  away,  and  he  was  listening  to  the 
soft  low  murmurs  of  memory,  which  rendered 
all  sounds  inaudible  to  him. 

Whilst  thus  wrapped  in  his  own  thoughts, 
and  abstracted  from  the  general  throng,  there 
was  one  as  attentively  observing  him.  A  grace- 
ful and  handsome  woman,  having  for  some  time 
regarded  him  with  interest,  softly  approached 
him,  and  placed  herself  by  his  side. 

Crowded  as  were  the  reception  rooms,  the 
spot  where  he  stood  was  slightly  removed  from 
>Hew,  for  a  marble  column  formed  a  small 
recess,  and  behind  this  he  stood,  to  contemplate 
the  painting  before  mentioned,  which  hung  in 
this  corner,  as  if  in  a  temple  devoted  to  itself 
alone. 

Perhaps  it  was  no  wonder  that  this  retreat 
was  shunned  by  the  greater  part  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  the  soft  eyes  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
seemed  to  gaze  almost  reproachfully  on  the 
giddy  triflers  around,  and  even  to  the  most 
careless  observer,  the  impression  was  conveyed 
that  either  it  or  they  were  out  of  place. 

"  You    were     deeply    engrossed,    my    dear 
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cousin,''  said  the  young  lady,  who  thus  broke 
on  Cecil's  reverie,  laying  the  tip  of  her  finger 
half  playfully  on  his  arm  as  she  spoke.  **  Are 
you  come  to  worship  in  this  quiet  little  sanc- 
tum ?  Why  will  you  ever  retreat  from  life  and 
merriment  ?" 

He  turned  on  her  his  deep  black  eyes,  with  a 
gaze  as  of  one  awakened  from  a  long  sleep,  but 
which  gradually  acquired  more  interest  and 
animation  as  be  regarded  her,  until  the  look 
of  warm  admiration — that  look  which  all  women 
are  so  pleased  to  read,  and  which  once  seen  no 
woman  can  mistake — made  her  drop  her  eyes, 
and  brought  a  still  richer  carnation  to  her 
glowing  cheeks. 

"  I  was  under  a  spell,  Laura,"  he  replied, 
recovering  himself,  "  and  your  voice  has  broken 
the  illusion  ;  you  know  a  word  spoken  would  at 
once  dissipate  the  moving  pictures  in  the  magic 
mirror." 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  to  wish  your  visions 
may  have  been  pleasant  or  the  reverse,"  replied 
Laura  Mansfield,  "  since  I  should  as  much  re- 
gret that  you  had  been  distressed  by  what  was 
painful,  as  that    I  should   have  put  to  flight 
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what  was  agreeable.  May  I  ask  if  this  fair- 
faced  Madonna  was  the  cause,  or  the  subject  of 
your  reverie  ?" 

Cecil  again  raised  his  eyes  to  the  painting, 
and  the  former  seriousness  of  his  expression 
returned  immediately.     She  observed  it. 

"  The  painting,  no  doubt,  calls  up  reminis- 
cences," said  she,  as  he  continued  silent. 
•'May  I  guess,  Cecil?  Is  it  like  my  late 
cousin,  that  you  gaze  so  sadly  ?" 

Her  tone  of  deep  sympathy  touched  his  heart. 

"  You  guess  rightly,  Laura,"  replied  he,  still 
fascinated  by  the  canvas ;  "  those  loving  eyes, 
that  pure  and  delicate  expression — ^yes,  such 
was  my  Mary — and  such  is  still — "  He  paused, 
and  did  not  complete  the  sentence. 

"Yes,  it  is  an  angel  face,"  replied  Laura, 
looking  for  one  moment  at  the  painting,  and 
then  turning  her  own  brilliant  eyes  on  him  with 
an  expression  of  the  deepest  interest.  "  It 
must  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  think  that  such 
she  is  still.  No  wonder  you  dwell  on  her 
likeness — " 

"  Her  likeness,"  repeated  he,  absently,  "  her 
very  image — air — voice   and   gesture    are   the 
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same;  thought — feeling — affection — everything 
external  and  internal,  serves  only  to  remind  me 
of  her." 

Laura  thought  her  cousin  gone  a  little  mad 
upon  the  subject  of  his  late  wife,  and  the  likeness 
to  her  which  he  had  discovered  in  Raphaelle's 
painting ;  but  she  was  too  polite,  or  too  amiable 
to  hint  at  such  an  idea,  and  after  a  short  silence 
she  began  again : 

"  I  suppose  you  feel  no  inclination  to  dance, 

Cecar 

"  Dance !  oh,  no  !  pray  excuse — indulge  me. 
Allow  me  a  momentary  respite  from  the  toils 
of  civility ;  surely  there  is  no  one  here  to  whom 
I  have  any  chance  of  making  myself  agreeable. 
I  shrink  from  the  attempt." 

"  No  wonder,  dear  Cecil ;  you  shall  do  as  you 
please  here  ;  I  can  quite  comprehend  how  the 
scenes  you  trod  with  her  at  your  side  must  now 
seem  solitary  and  distasteful  to  you.  But  do 
not  stand  and  indulge  in  sad  and  lonely  reverie. 
Come  with  me  into  the  conservatory ;  we 
shall  have  it  almost  to  ourselves,  and  you  shall 
tell  me  all  your  past  sorrows,  and  teach  me  to 
fed  with  you." 
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She  drew  him  away  as  she  spoke,  and  they 
were  soon  standing  in  the  small  but  gay  conser- 
vatory, where  they  had  no  other  companions 
than  birds  and  flowers. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  Laura,  "  all  about  my 
poor  cousin."  Then  seeing  he  hesitated,  she 
exclaimed  :  "  Ah !  I  see  you  will  not  trust  me ; 
perhaps  you  think  me  too  light  and  giddy  to 
deserve  such  a  confidence ;  but  you  do  not  know 
me.  I  have  feelings — deep  and  lasting  feelings ; 
and  where  my  heart  is  concerned — " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  and  coloured  over  brow, 
and  face,  and  neck. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  feelings,  dear  Laura," 
said  her  cousin,  kindly,  "but  I  mistrust  my 
own ;  it  is  that  which  keeps  me  silent,  and  in- 
clines me  to  repay  your  oflfered  sympathy  with 
my  best  thanks,  and  nothing  more." 

Laura  was  silent ;  pride  and  affection  struggled 
in  her  bosom,  but  the  latter  conquered,  and  she 
resumed,  after  a  short  space  : 

"  If  you  will  not  talk  to  me  of  one  whose 
goodness  and  angelic  virtues  have  reached  even 
to  my  ears,  tell  me  of  your  children.  Talk  of 
them,  dear  Cecil — what  are  they  hke  ?" 
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Idttle  dierubs/'  replied  he,  with  enthusiasm. 
You  may  smile,  and  call  it  parental  vanity,  if 
you  please,  but  I  boldly  confess  I  think  them 
beautiful,  angelic  —  almost  too  much  so — it 
makes  me  tremble  to  look  at  them." 

"  How  I  should  like  to  see  them !"  cried  Laura, 
"  twins  are  so  interesting.  Which  is  most  like 
you,  the  boy  or  girl  ?" 

"  I  believe  my  little  girl  is  considered  most  to 
resemble  me ;  at  least  her  eyes  are  dark,  which 
of  course  gives  a  great  resemblance." 

"  Poor  little  darlings,  how  they  must  want  a 
mother's  care,"  sighed  Laura,  "Ah!  Cecil,  I 
can  sympathize  with  them  ;  such  has  been  my 
lot  through  life.  I  never  even  had  that  shadow 
of  maternal  care  which  a  second  marriage  affords. 
Yet — "     She  stopped. 

"Yet  you  do  not  know  whether  you  would 
have  liked  it  if  you  had.  Was  not  that  what 
you  left  unsaid,  Laura  ?"  demanded  her  cousin. 

"  No.  I  was  going  to  say,  where  such  a  step 
is  well  advised,  it  is  the  best  and  kindest  to  very 
young  children." 

Cecil  was  silent,  and  Laura  felt  disappointed. 
She  would  have  had  no  objection  to  undertake  the 
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office  of  step-mother  to  her  little  cousins ;  and 
being  altogether  of  opinion  that  she  was  the 
fittest  object  for  that  office  that  their  father 
could  select,  was  rather  inclined  to  wonder  that 
he  did  not  take  the  present  tempting  opportu- 
nity to  tell  her  so  himself.  Finding,  however, 
that  Cecil  gave  no  proof  that  he  agreed  with  h^ 
in  opinion,  she  suddenly  remembered  that  they 
had  been  sitting  there  quite  long  enough,  and  she 
therefore  proposed  that  they  should  return  to 
the  company.  Cecil  made  no  objection,  but 
very  soon  afterwards  he  took  his  leave  of  her, 
and  returned  alone  to  his  melancholy  lodgings. 

Cecil  Mansfield  was  a  yoxmg  man  of  good 
fiimily  and  fortune,  with  a  handsome  person, 
prepossessing  address,  and  very  amiable  temper. 
With  these  qualifications,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
his  cousin,  Laura,  should  regard  his  present  sor- 
rows with  interest,  or  long  to  console  him  for 
them. 

Cousins  certainly  are  privileged  relations,  and 
a  very  great  degree  of  latitude  is  always  allowed 
in  the  sympathy  and  affection  manifested  between 
them.  A  great  deal  more  of  tenderness  than 
she  demonstrated  might,  however^  have  passed 
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unheeded  by  Cecil,  who,  engrossed  by  his  own 
thoughts,  feelings,  wishes,  and  fears,  scarcely 
heeded  her  attentions;  certainly  never  solicited 
them. 

From  his  boyhood  he  had  been  his  own 
master,  and  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  sub- 
missive attention  of  all  around  him  ;  for  though 
he  had  a  guardian  who  actually  resided  in  the 
same  house  with  himself,  the  temper  of  this  gen- 
tleman was  so  easy,  his  habits  were  so  indolent, 
and  his  pursuits  so  confined  to  the  library  and 
the  arm-chair,  that  he  and  Cecil  never  inter- 
fered with  one  another  in  the  least.  It  was  true 
that  the  natural  disposition  of  the  ward  made 
the  guardian's  interposition  apparently  unneces- 
sary. He  had  never  shown  any  inclination  for 
habits  of  dissipation  ;  had  never  been  suspected 
of  immoral  or  disreputable  pursuits ;  but  it  was 
unfortunate  for  him,  perhaps,  that  this  outward 
correctness  gave  so  fair  a  ground  of  excuse  and 
self-apologj'  for  the  supineness  of  his  guardian. 
Habits  of  self-indulgence  and  luxurious  refine- 
ment were  formed,  which,  though  apparently 
justified  by  his  fortune  and  station  in  the  world, 
were  but  a  bad  preparation  for  the  struggle  with 
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difficulties  and  sorrows  which  in  some  shape  or 
other  assail  eveiy  individual ;  and  the  custom  of 
always  following  his  own  will,  although  that  will 
had  hitherto  been  tolerably  correct,  was  likely  to 
be  inimical  to  his  strength  of  mind,  should  there 
hereafter  arise  a  contest  between  inclination  and 
principle.  It  is  not  in  such  a  school  that  we 
can  train  those  characters  which  shall  triumph 
over  themselves  and  their  passions. 

Amongst  Cecil's  earliest  friends,  most  agree- 
able playfellows,  and  most  yielding  companions, 
were  the  twin  daughters  of  a  gentleman  resident 
in  the  same  village.  They  were  charming  girk, 
and  it  was  so  natural  that  he  should  seek  their 
society  as  an  exchange  from  his  more  manly 
pursuits,  that  their  father  took  little  notice  of 
the  fact.  Having  no  companions  at  home,  and 
apparently  no  near  relatives,  he  naturally  selected 
Mary  and  Fanny  Ellis  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
which  the  want  of  the  fraternal  tie  occasioned. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  cousin  Laura  to  rival 
them,  for  Cecil's  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield, 
had  quarrelled  with  his  only  brother  about  their 
father's  will,  and  the  breach  had  not  yet  been 
made  up. 
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To  assist  the  two  girls  in  their  gardens,  train 
dogs,  and  birds,  and  squirrels  for  them,  accom- 
pany them  on  sketching  or  botanizing  excursions, 
attend  them  at  pic-nics,  and  dance  with  them 
at  baUs,  was  as  much  his  delight  as  it  seemed 
to  be  his  duty ;  and  when  he  left  them  for  the 
University,  each  departure  was  honoured  by  tears 
OD  their  parts,  and  promises  of  constancy  on  his. 

That  he  should  marry  one  of  these,  his  con- 
stant companions,  had  long  been  settled  by  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  though  the  choice  between 
them  puzzled  most  people,  they  trusted  he  woiJd 
have  less  difficulty  in  deciding  which  he  pre- 
ferred. 

And  so  apparently  he  had,  for,  just  when  he 
had  attained  his  twenty-second  year,  and  the 
sisters  were  entering  their  twentieth,  it  was 
announced  in  the  neighbourhood  that  Mary 
Ellis  w^as  betrothed  to  Cecil  Mansfield,  and  that 
a  very  gay  wedding  at  the  Park  might  soon  be 
expected. 

It  was  an  event  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
not  only  to  the  guests  at  the  wedding-breakfast, 
but  more  particuliirly  to  such  as  could  assert 
that  "  they  had  always  said  it  would  be  Mary," 
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and  it  was  surprising  how  many  claimed  the 
merit  of  correct  prophecies  on  the  subje^. 

But  of  all  who  heard  it  with  satisfaction, 
there  was  none  whose  pleaisure  was  so  intense  at 
the  choice,  as  was  that  experienced  by  a  certain 
young  barrister  then  studying  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 
It  was  not  the  gratification  of  a  love  of  gaiety, 
nor  the  justification  of  a  favourite  prediction ; 
it  was  the  relief  fix)m  an  acute  feeling  of  jealousy 
which  gave  him  this  pleasure. 

Frank  Linwood  had  likewise  from  his  boyhood 
been  the  neighbour  of  the  fair  twins,  and  his 
attachment  to  Fanny  was  quite  as  sincere  as  that 
of  Cecil  to  her  sister,  but  not  quite  so  prosperous, 
as  he  was  not  possessed  of  a  ready-made  income, 
and  could  only  hope,  by  steady  perseverance 
and  unwearied  industry,  to  work  his  way  to 
such  a  fortune  as  might  qualify  him  to  address 
the  object  of  his  love. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  happiness  of  the 
young  couple,  except  the  profound  misery  of  Cecil, 
when  death  put  a  sudden  close  to  the  connection. 

Mary  had  died,  after  two  years  of  unclouded 
felicity,  when  giving  birth  to  twins.  Such,  like- 
wise, had  been  the  mother's  fate. 
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This  was  the  first  sorrow  Cecil  had  ever 
known,  and  its  violence  overwhelmed  him. 
For  a  time,  he  seemed  nearly  frantic,  could  listen 
to  no  consolation,  attend  to  no  business,  and 
see  no  one  but  his  father-in-law  and  Fanny. 
But  such  passionate  sorrow  cannot  last  for  ever ; 
the  more  violent  the  torrent,  the  sooner  is  it 
spent ;  and  as  the  flood  of  despair  subsided,  one 
by  one  former  objects  of  interest  made  their 
appearance,  and  again  became  prominent  with 
him. 

It  had  been  a  great  addition  to  the  domestic 
happiness  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  that  her  marriage 
had  been  but  a  nominal  separation  from  her 
own  family ;  for  such  was  the  tender  affection 
existing  between  the  two  sisters,  that  to  live 
apart  would  have  seemed  impossible.  They  had 
never  been  simdered  before  Mrs.  Mansfield 
accompanied  her  young  husband  on  a  wedding 
tour  of  a  few  weeks,  the  conclusion  of  which 
was  hailed  with  delight  by  both  sisters. 

Living  in  the  same  village,  and  meeting  every 
day,  the  wife  had  not  experienced  those  sensa- 
tions of  loneliness,  and  uneasy  pining  for  inti- 
mate  female  cx)mpanioiiship,  which   too   often 
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oppress  a  young  girl  when  removed  entirely 
from  her  domestic  cirde,  and  separated  from 
the  tender  sympathies  of  mother  and  sisters. 

Of  course,  young  ladies  about  to  marry  con- 
sider that  their  husbands  will  be  all  in  all  to 
them — that  they  can  never  need  another  friend 
or  counsellor,  and  give  up  their  family  ties 
with  rapture ;  but  when  the  husband  has  them 
all  to  himself,  and  female  friends  are  banished^ 
or  at  least  absent,  then  the  want  of  them  begins 
to  be  experienced  ;  and  it  woiJd  be  strange  in- 
deed— strange  and  unnatural — were  the  bonds 
of  the  whole  lifetime  to  be  thus  lightly  cast  aside 
for  perhaps  a  very  recent  acquaintance. 

But  none  of  this  was  the  case  with  Mary 
EUis,  and  her  short  matrimonial  career  seemed 
scarcely  to  be  dimmed  by  a  single  cloud,  until 
the  moment  of  its  sudden  termination. 

Fifteen  months  had  passed  since  Cecil  became 
a  widower,  and  having  been  obliged  to  quit  his 
beloved  home  in  Brookensh  Park,  for  a  few 
weeks'  residence  in  London,  he  had,  for  the 
first  time,  been  sought  and  courted  by  his' uncle, 
Mr.  Henry  Mansfield.  He  had  at  this  time  so 
far  recovered  his  spirits,  as  to  be  able  to  make 
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himself  a  very  agreeable  companion  to  his  hand- 
some coiisin,  and  though  they  never  arrived  at 
the  verge  of  a  mutual  flirtation,  a  good  deal  of 
tenderness  on  the  lady's  side  had  been  expended 
in  her  efforts  to  captivate  him.  She  attributed 
his  moments  of  silence,  absence,  and  melancholy, 
to  recollections  of  his  loss,  and  was  at  much 
pains  to  give  a  livelier  turn  to  his  thoughts,  or 
to  persuade  him  that  a  second  attachment  would 
be  the  best  cure  for  his  sorrows.  - 

She  might  have  spared  herself  the  trouble. 
He  had  already  tried  the  experiment,  and  it  was 
only  the  obstacles  in  his  present  pursuit  which 
now  distressed  him.  These,  however,  were 
serious.  He  loved,  but  hitherto  he  had  not 
dared  to  address  the  object  of  his  love,  for  she 
was  his  sister-in-law. 

From  the  time  of  his  wife's  death,  Mr.  Ellis 
and  Fanny  had  been  inmates  of  his  house.  To 
soothe  his  sorrows,  and  watch  over  his  children, 
had  been  at  first  the  object  of  their  removal 
thither,  and  their  abode  had  been  prolonged 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  no  other 
home.  The  lease  of  the  house  in  which  Mr. 
Ellis  had  hitherto  lived  having  expired,  unexpected 
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difficulties  arose  respecting  its  renewal,  and  for 
some  time  they  had  been  in  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  where  their  future  home  would  be. 
This  point  had,  however,  been  lately  decided, 
and  Mr.  Ellis  intended  to  remove  very  shortly  to 
some  property  which  had  recently  come  into  his 
possession  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  It  was  this 
prospect  which  had  first  opened  the  eyes  of  Cecil 
Mansfield  both  to  his  feelings  and  his  fears. 
As  his  wishes  became  distinct,  so  also  became 
the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  he  must  en- 
counter. The  doubt  which  assailed  him  was 
not  so  much  as  to  Fanny's  feelings — of  those  he 
was  tolerably  assured ;  it  was  the  principles  of 
his  father-in-law  which  stood  in  his  way.  Often 
had  he  revolved  the  question  as  to  this  marriage 
in  his  own  mind,  and  conning  over  all  the  argu- 
ments which  he  could  muster  to  prove  its 
legality,  its  expediency,  and  its  morality,  he  had 
told  himself  that  Mr.  Ellis  must  yield  to  such 
opinions. 

But  his  courage  invariably  failed  him  when 
an  opportunity  was  presented  for  putting  it  to 
the  proof;  he  shrank  from  the  trial,  and  by 
thus  shrinking  he  showed  at  once  how  hollow 
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were  his  self-assurances,  and  his  secret  flattering 
hopes. 

Something  told  him  that  had  Mr.  Ellis 
imagined  such  a  connection  possible,  he  would 
never  have  allowed  his  daughter  to  reside  under 
her  brother-in-law's  roof.  The  connection  be- 
tween them  alone  rendered  such  a  residence  per- 
missible; and  this  could  only  screen  the  fact 
from  censure,  because  it  was  supposed  to  banish 
love  and  marriage  from  their  thoughts. 

But  something  must  be  done  immediately; 
some  decisive  step  must  be  taken,  for  if  Fanny 
were  removed  to  Scotland,  the  difliculties  in  his 
way  would  be  increased  tenfold. 

Full  of  these  thoughts  he  had  returned  pen- 
sively to  his  lodgings  from  his  xmcle's  house, 
and  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  finitless 
ruminations  on  his  futiu'e  conduct.  The 
morning  brought  him  some  relief.  A  letter 
arrived  by  post  from  Mr.  Ellis  acquainting  him 
that  urgent  business  called  him  suddenly  to  his 
new  property ;  and  not  liking  to  take  Fanny 
fix)m  the  children  during  their  father's  absence, 
he  had  determined  that  she  should  remain  at 
Brookensha  till  Cecil's  return,  when  she  might 
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follow  her  father,  who  did  not  expect  to  revisit 
Yorkshire.  • 

This  announcement  all  at  once  opened  a  new 
train  of  ideas  to  Cecil.  Here  was  Fanny  left 
alone ;  unguarded  by  her  father  might  she  not 
be  persuaded,  when  thus  situated,  to  take  a 
step  which  never  could  receive  the  sanction  of 
his  presence?  With  a  heart  softened  by  the 
dread  of  a  speedy  separation,  an  event  which 
must  afflict  her  with  the  keenest  sorrow,  would 
she  not  be  peculiarly  in  a  state  to  yield  to  the 
temptation,  and  avert  for  ever  the  threatened 
evil?  Could  he  not  convince  her  by  the 
reasonings  which  satisfied  himself,  and  induce 
her  for  once  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  feel- 
ings without  looking  too  closely  into  the  pro- 
priety of  the  action  ?  Oh,  yes ;  if,  as  he  was 
persuaded,  her  heart  beat  with  the  same  passion 
which  was  consuming  his,  ihete  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  the  task.  Not  a  moment  should 
be  lost ;  and  accordingly  summoning  his  servant 
and  giving  the  necessary  orders  for  the  journey, 
he  employed  himself  meanwhile  in  purchasing 
some  costly  cadeaux  for  the  little  group  at 
home. 
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We  must  now  transport  the  scene  to  Brook- 
ensha  Hal!,  where  the  object  of  his  thoughts 
and  vrishes  was  residing. 

There  could  not  have  been  found  a  more 
graceful  group,  nor  a  more  charming  subject 
for  a  painter's  pencil  than  was  formed  by  Fanny 
Ellis  and  her  two  infant  relatives,  on  that 
summer  evening.  Bright  rays  from  a  golden 
sun  streamed  through  the  old  stone-mullioned 
windows,  and  depicted  on  the  checquered  floor 
those  heraldic  bearings  of  many  dyes  with 
which  the  small  panes  were  charged. 

Antique  paintings  were  suspended  round  the 
oaken  pannelled  walls,  and,  uninteresting  as  they 
might  be  in  themselves,  they  enlivened  the 
otherwise  sombre  tone  of  the  wainscot.  Many 
useful  moral  lessons  might  wisdom  have  gravely 
deduced  from  those  records  of  the  past,  rising 
in  importance,  from  hints  on  the  advantage 
of  simplicity  of  dress,  to  lectures  on  the  muta- 
bility and  vanity  of  earthly  distinctions.  Of 
many  the  names  were  forgotten,  and  of  some 
they  were  only  remembered  to  be  detested, 
whilst  nearly  the  whole  were  so  fantastically  or 
unnaturally  attired  as  to  raise  a  sort  of  con- 
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temptuous  pity  for  the  taste  which  could  have 
tolerated  such  a  costume.  But  there  they 
hung  now,  and  wonderfully  well  they  har- 
monized with  the  carved  cornices,  old  armour 
and  weapons,  antlers  of  enormous  deer,  and 
other  trophies  which  decked  the  walls. 

There  was  the  old  furniture  too — not  the 
imitations  which  were  just  then  the  rage — but 
the  genuine  old  chairs  of  massy  carved  oak, 
captivating  to  all  lovers  of  the  antique,  much 
too  high  and  stiff  to  be  sat  on  with  ease,  and 
too  heavy  to  be  moved  by  ordinary  strength, 
but  matching  perfectly  the  handsome  and 
richly  carved  balustrade  of  the  magnificent 
staircase,  which  swept  in  two  graceful  branches 
across  one  side  of  the  hall,  with  that  superfimty 
of  width  and  breadth  of  step  which  modern 
economy  of  space  and  timber  too  often 
forbids. 

The  air  of  antique  grandeur  which  such  a 
garniture  of  the  place  imparted,  was  softened 
and  relieved  by  the  elegant  modern  flower- 
stands,  crowded  with  all  that  was  gayest  and 
richest  from  the  conservatory  and  hot-house, 
filling  the  air  with  a  luxurious  perfiime  which 
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in  a   less    lofty   apartment  would   have  been 
oppressive. 

But  lovely  as  were  the  flowers,  they  could  not 
attract  the  eye  a  moment  from  the  more  lovely 
living  group  which  I  am  about  to  describe. 

Half  kneeling,  half  sitting  on  a  large,  low, 
Moorish  cushion  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  was 
a  young  woman  of  a  remarkably  interesting, 
rather  than  a  beautiful  countenance.  Of  a  deli- 
cate complexion,  and  light  brown  hair,  with  a 
slender  and  graceful  figure,  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  hands  and  arms,  which  an  evening 
toilette  displayed,  she  might  have  served  a 
painter  for  the  model  of  a  Grace  sporting  with 
a  pair  of  Cupids,  or  a  Saint  caressed  by  a  couple 
of  cherubs,  according  as  his  taste  led  him  to 
dwell  on  the  poetical  images  of  ancient  Greece 
or  modem  Rome,  and  his  imagination  were 
heathen  or  Christian  in  its  cast. 

Sporting  she  certainly  was  with  a  pair  of 
the  prettiest  infants  of  fifteen  months  that  ever 
tottered  over  marble  floor,  or  velvet  carpeting ; 
they  were  alike  in  size  and  dress,  complexion 
and  features,  except  that  the  large  dark  eyes  of 
the  girl  were  indicative  of  a  milder  and  more 
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timorous  disposition,  than  was  shown  in  the 
open,  fearless,  penetrating  blue  eyes  of  her  baby 
brother. 

They  laughed  and  clapped  their  graceful  hands, 
and  pattered  their  tiny  feet  upon  the  pavement, 
sometimes  flinging  their  round  rosy  arms  about 
their  grown-up  playfellow's  waist,  then  quitting 
her  to  follow,  with  slow,  puny,  and  quaintly  grave 
self-importance,  the  ball  which  she  threw  for  them 
to  chase,  returning  breathless  and  joyful  with 
their  prize,  which,  fit  emblem  of  what  might 
probably  be  the  future  object  of  their  wishes, 
owed  its  value  alone  to  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining it,  and  was  no  sooner  possessed  than 
again  spurned  from  them. 

These  were  Fanny  Ellis,  and  her  niece  and 
nephew,  who  were  now  concluding  the  day 
with  a  game  of  romps ;  and,  to  complete  the 
group,  there  stood  at  a  short  distance,  a  grave, 
respectable,  middle-aged  female,  evidently  nurse 
to  the  children,  whose  air  of  interest  and  affec- 
tion towards  Fanny,  as  well  as  the  infants, 
showed  her  to  be  superior  to  the  ordinary  class 
of  hired  servants,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that 
she  had  been  long  in  the  family.      And  so  in 
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fact  she  had,  having  been  the  nurse  of  the  twin 
sisters  from  their  birth,  and  feeling  something  of 
a  mother's  tenderness  towards  them. 

At  this  moment  Fanny  Ellis  was  gay,  but 
she  was  not  happy.  Her  feelings  were  agitated 
and  perturbed.  She  was  missing  Cecil  every 
hour,  and  yet  dreading  his  return,  which  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  her  own  departure.  How  she 
should  be  able  to  bear  this  threatened  separation 
she  could  not  imagine.  For  fifteen  months,  she 
had  been  the  companion  of  Cecil,  the  guardian, 
the  almost  mother,  of  his  children.  Every  ob- 
ject, every  occupation  had  been  subordinate  to 
the  great  employment  of  consoling  the  widowed 
father,  or  attending  to  the  motherless  infants : 
and  now  she  was  looking  foi-ward  to  a  speedy 
and  a  complete  rupture  of  this  tender  bond. 
She  must  leave  the  children,  and  she  must  leave 
dear,  dear  Cecil;  how  could  she^  how  could 
they  bear  it  ?  Her  father  told  her  Cecil  would 
then  marry  again ;  and  once  more  be  happy  as 
he  ought  to  be ;  but  an  indefinable  and  inex- 
plicable  feeling  stole  over  her  heart  at  the  idea  ; 
she  did  not  comprehend  her  own  sensations,  but 
the  suggestion  of  his  marrying  again  seemed  as 
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improbable  as  it  was  painful.  Meanwhile,  she 
was  hoping  that  his  prolonged  absence  in  Lon- 
don,  the  termination  of  which  was  quite  uncer- 
tain, would  defer  for  some  time  at  least  the 
dreaded  departure. 

She  had  spent  the  long  hot  summer's  day 
alone,  except  for  the  children,  and  yet  it  had 
appeared  brief  to  her.  She  had  written  to  her 
father,  had  re-arranged  the  flowers  in  their 
usual  sitting-room,  bringing  from  the  con- 
servatory fresh  blossoms  of  the  kind  Cecil 
loved,  more  luxuriant  heliotropes,  fresher  mig- 
nionette,  cape  jessamine,  blossomed  myrtle  and 
tea-roses — then  she  had  finished  the  watch- 
guard,  which  was  to  be  a  parting  souvenir  to 
him,  and  completed  a  miniature  copy  of  his 
large  portrait,  which  hung  in  the  state  drawing- 
room,  a  memorial  which  she  intended  to  carry 
away  for  her  own  satisfaction ;  she  had  caressed 
his  favourite  dog,  driven  out  his  children  in  the 
pony  phaeton,  not  forgetting  to  call  at  the  village 
carpenters,  to  know  if  the  rustic  chairs  for  which 
Cecil  had  been  so  impatient,  were  yet  complete. 
And  now  she  was  about  to  see  her  little  darlings 
laid  in  their  quiet  beds,  and  for  that  purpose 
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was  rising  to  accompany  the  nurse,  when  an 
exclamation  from  the  children  made  her  look 
romid,  and  there  behind  her,  beneath  the  arch 
which  communicated  with  the  vestibule  and 
porch,  stood  Cecil  himself. 

The  little  ones  immediately  rushed  forward  to 
dasp  their  fdthest^s  knees,  and  after  hastily  kiss- 
ing them,  he  passed  his  arm  round  Fanny's 
waist,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers  with  some- 
thing more  than  brotherly  affection,  which  made 
her  colour  and  shrink  back  ashamed.  Of  course 
the  going  to  bed  must  be  delayed  for  half  an 
hour  at  least,  that  papa  might  have  time  to  see 
a  little  of  his  darlings,  and  then  the  children 
disappeared,  and  to  his  disappointment  the  aunt 
was  going  with  them. 

"  Do  come  and  walk  with  me,  Fanny,"  said 
he,  stopping  her ;  "  the  children  can  go  to  bed 
without  you  for  one  night." 

**  Oh,  Cecil,  and  so  soon  as  I  may  have  to 
leave  them  !'*  said  Fanny. 

"  Do  you  not  leave  me  at  the  same  time  ?" 
said  he,  half  reproachfully. 

"  Well,  I  will  come,"  said  she.     She  could 

VOL.    I.  C 
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never  resist  that  look  of  entreaty  which  Cecil 
called  up  ;  and  in  five  minutes  she  was  at  his 
side,  equipped  for  a  walk. 

The  day  had  been  intensely  hot,  and  the  cool 
balmy  evening  was  most  refreshing,  especially  to 
Cecil,  who  had  been  travelling  the  greatest  part 
of  the  day.  For  some  time,  they  proceeded  in 
silence  :  Fanny  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon,  Cecil ;  we 
thought  your  stay  in  town  was  to  have  lasted 
another  week  at  least." 

"  And  you  are  sorry  to  see  me  now  ?'*  said  he, 
inquiringly. 

"  If  I  ever  could  be  sorry  to  see  you  I  cer- 
tainly should  be  now,"  replied  Fanny.  "  Why 
did  you  hurry  away  from  London  ?" 

"  Because  I  learned  you  were  alone  here, 
Fanny,  and  I  wanted  to  be  with  you.  I  did 
not  expect  you  would  reproach  me  for  coming." 

"  Reproach  you !  oh,  Cecil !  you  know  I 
did  not  mean  that,"  said  poor  Fanny,  looking 
distressed.  "  You  have  a  right  to  come  when  you 
please  to  your  own  house ;  but,  indeed,  I  do 
love  Brookensha  so  much  that  I  cannot  bear  the 
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thoughts  of  leaving  it,"  and  her  eyes  fined  with 
tears  as  she  looked  round  upon  the  well-known 
scenery. 

"  And  must  my  coming  home  hurry  you 
away,  dear  Fanny  ?"  inquired  he,  tenderly  press- 
ing the  hand  which  leant  on  his  arm  against  his 
In^ast.  "  Shall  you  leave  the  place  you  say  you 
bve  an  hour  sooner  because  I  am  here  to  share 
your  pleasures  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Fanny,  sorrowfully  ; 
"  for  my  father  desired  me  to  have  everything 
ready  for  leaving  this  as  soon  as  possible  after 

vour  return." 

» 

"  But  when  did  he  expect  that  would  take 
place,  Fanny  ?"  inquired  Cecil. 

"  Not  till  next  week,  certainly ;  you  know 
you  talked  of  next  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  and 
he  thought  it  possible  that  you  might  delay 
even  longer  than  that.  But  at  all  events,  I 
was  to  stay  till  your  return,"  was  her  reply. 

"Then  from  your  own  statement,  dear 
Fanny,"  replied  her  brother-in-law,  "  he  will 
certainly  not  expect  you  this  week,  and  probably 
will  not  be  prepared  to  receive  you." 

"  He  will  not  expect  me,"  returned  Fanny, 

c  2 
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"  until  he  hears  you  are  returned ;  but,  when  he 
learns  that>  of  course  he  will." 

''  I  do  not  think  so  at  all ;  and  I  feel  no  doubt 
but  that  your  coming  a  week  sooner  than  he 
expects  will  inconvenience  him  considerably. 
Think  what  a  state  he  must  be  in,  just  taking 
possession  of  his  new  house — all  bustle  and 
confusion — probably  his  servants  not  hired,  his 
rooms  not  furnished,  no  apartment  prepared  for 
you,  nothing  as  it  should  be.  Depend  upon  it, 
you  will  inconvenience  him  materially  if  you  go 
down,  without  notice,  a  week  before  you  are 
expected." 

''  Ah,  but  if  his  affairs  were  really  in  the  state 
of  confusion  you  picture  them,  Cecil,"  replied 
Fanny,  "  I  ought  to  be  there  to  help  him ;  you 
know  I  am  his  housekeeper,  and  certainly  ought 
not  to  desert  him  just  when  my  cares  are  most 
necessary.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  will  not  be 
the  case.  Papa  is  much  too  methodical  and 
correct  in  everything  he  does,  for  his  affairs  to 
get  into  any  such  awful  state  of  disorder ;  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  lodging  me  and 
my  maid  when  we  get  there.  He  will  have 
settled  all  that  already.     I  am  not   afraid  of 
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tneetiDg  with   any  inordinate   bustle,    or   con- 
fusion." 

"  Then  your  plea  that  he  requires  your  help 
is  quite  groundless,"  observed  Cecil,  "  so  that 
one  part  of  your  argument  goes  for  nothing, 
Fanny  ;  and  if  you  are  not  necessary  to  him,  I 
assure  you  you  are  so  to  me  and  my  children — 
we  shall  be  lost  without  you." 

"  Don't,  Cecil,  don't  talk  so !"  cried  poor 
Fanny,  almost  choked  with  her  emotion ;  "  you 
know  I  must  go,  do  not  for  pity's  sake  make 
it  more  difficult  to  tear  myself  away." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  you  must  go,  at  least 
before  next  week,"  persisted  her  companion; 
"  on  the  contrary,  as  your  father  appointed  next 
week  for  you  to  join  him,  it  seems  to  me  an 
unwarrantable  departure  from  his  plans  for  you 
to  set  off  this  week  without  giving  him  notice 
of  the  change.  I  see  no  necessity  for  it ;  and 
attention  to  his  wishes  should  rather  induce  you 
to  delay,  at  least  till  you  can  send  him  word  of 
your  determination." 

"  But  I  can  easily  do  that,"  replied  Fanny, 
who  could  argue  decidedly  and  with  self-pos- 
session on   the  subject,   as  long  as   she  only 
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thought  of  her  father  and  his  wishes,  "  I  can 
easily  do  that  if  I  write  to-morrow.  It  is  two 
days'  post  only — so  he  will  get  my  letter  before 
I  reach  him,  as  I  shall  not  certainly  be  able  to 
get  everything  ready  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  be 
two  days  on  the  road." 

'^  Then  I  presume  you  mean  to  travel  on 
Simday,  Fanny,"  observed  Cecil ;  "  for  as  this  is 
Thursday,  and  you  admit  that  you  cannot  start 
to-morrow,  you  must  intend  to  spend  Sunday  on 
the  road." 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  replied  Fanny, 
in  a  voice  which  showed  she  was  considering, 
"  that  makes  a  difference  indeed.  Perhaps  I 
had  better  hurry  my  departure ;  I  might  manage 
to  get  off  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  by  travelling 
late,  and  starting  early  on  Saturday,  I  dare  say  I 
could  reach  Jedburgh  in  tolerable  time  on  Satur- 
day night." 

^'  Which  of  all  times  and  seasons  I  should 
think  would  be  most  inconvenient  to  reach  a 
new  house,"  argued  Cecil.  "  Preserve  me  from 
suffering,  or  causing  such  a  distress !" 

"  Oh,  if  I  were  a  grand  visitor,"  replied 
Fanny,  smiling,  "  very  likely  papa  would   say 
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the  same ;  but  my  father  knows  my  ways,  and  I 
know  his,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  distress  him 
much — ^not  more  than  my  presence  will  amply 
compensate." 

Cecil  said  no  more ;  he  was  determined  not 
to  be  conquered,  but  he  knew  the  way  to  per- 
suade Fanny  was  to  touch  her  heart,  not  work 
against  her  reason.  He  felt  confident  that  he 
could  gain  his  point,  and  his  present  silence  was 
the  first  step  towards  his  anticipated  victory. 
He  assumed  a  thoughtful  and  injured  expression 
of  countenance,  as  if  he  felt  deeply  hurt  at  the 
determination  to  leave  him  which  she  evinced. 
For  a  considerable  period,  she  did  not  notice  this 
change ;  absorbed  in  her  own  reflections  she  did 
not  look  at  him,  and  her  own  thoughts  were  so 
busily,  and  at  the  same  time  so  sadly  employed, 
that  she  was  insensible  to  their  mutual  silence ; 
and  they  finished  their  walk  and  re-entered  the 
hall  without  another  word  being  spoken  between 
them. 

Here  they  separated,  and  Fanny  immediately 
repaired  to  the  nursery,  to  see  her  heart's  trea- 
sures asleep  in  their  little  cot.  Now  indeed  she 
felt  the  threatened  separation ;  and  the  agony  of 
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her  grief,  as  she  gazed  on  her  sister's  chfldren, 
for  what  she  thought  might  be  the  last  time, 
was  so  great,  that,  half-choked  with  sobs,  she 
was  forced  to  withdraw,  that  she  might  not  dis- 
turb the  peaceful  slumberers. 

In  her  own  room,  she  endeavoured  to  compose 
herself,  to  fortify  her  heart  by  prayer  and  reflec- 
tion to  what  seemed  her  inevitable  duty;  and 
she  then  returned  to  seek  her  brother-in-law, 
without  trusting  herself  with  another  glance  at 
the  children. 

She  found  Cecil  in  the  library,  seated  in  the 
recess  of  a  window,  apparently  engrossed  by 
gazing  at  the  beautiful  moon  which  was  sailing 
in  the  quiet  sky.  A  lamp  was  burning  on  the 
table  at  a  little  distance;  but  the  comer  he 
occupied  being  rather  in  the  shade,  was  lighted 
chiefly  by  the  moonbeams.  The  western 
horizon  still  glowed  with  the  departing  sun, 
the  air  was  perfectly  calm,  and  through  the 
open  window  floated  in  the  rich  scent  of  the 
dewy  flowers  on  the  terrace  beneath.  The 
whistle  of  a  blackbird,  the  distant  lowing  of 
cattle,  the  rushlDg  of  the  stream  over  its  rocky 
bed  in  the  glen  beneath,  were  the  only  sounds 
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audible ;  and  all  in  the  room  was  so  tranquil, 
and  profoundly  still,  that  the  beating  of  her 
owD  heart  seemed  distinctly  audible  to  Fanny, 
as  she  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  the  window. 

After  a  minute's  silence,  she  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  Cecil,  when  I  am  gone,  you  must  write 
to  me  very,  very  often,  that  I  may  know  how 
everything  goes  on.  Write  about  the  children 
especially — my  poor  little  darlings:  all,  every- 
thing connected  with  them  will  be  interest- 
11^. 

"  I  would  certainly  do  so,  with  great  pleasure," 
replied  Cecil,  in  a  cold  and  constrained  voice, 
"  could  I  really  suppose  that  you  desire  it ;  but 
though  you  are  so  polite  as  to  say  so  now,  1  do 
not  imagine  —I  have  not  the  vanity  to  flatter 
myself  that  you  will  feel  any  lasting  interest  in 
me  or  my  children." 

"  Cecil !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  in  a  tone  of 
amazement. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  you  will  soon  have 
other  thoughts  to  occupy  your  mind — other 
employments,  and  more  amusing  ones,  I  trust, 
to  diversify  your  life — other  ties,  no  doubt,  to 
engross    your   affections.      Let   me,    however, 

c  3 
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thank  you  now,  in  the  name  of  my  children  and 
myself,  for  the  care  and  kindness  of  the  past. 
We  are  deeply  indebted  to  you." 

"Cecil!  Cecil r*  gasped  Fanny,  almost  be- 
wildered by  his  words,  "  what  do  you  mean  ? 
How  can  you  speak  so  ?" 

"  I  know  I  can  never  thank  you  enough," 
he  proceeded  in  the  same  tone,  "  for  all  the 
sacrifices  of  the  past — ^all  that  you  have  done 
and  undergone  for  those  who  cannot  repay  you 
in  any  way;  but  my  gratitude  will  only  be 
extinct  with  my  life,  and  the  first  words  which 
my  children  shall  learn  to  lisp,  shall  be  a  prayer 
for  blessings  on  their  aunt:  they  shall  never 
forget  her,  though  she  may  quit  them,  and 
cease  to  care  at  all  about  them." 

"  Oh  !  how  can  you  talk  so  ?"  sobbed  Fanny, 
unable  to  restrain  her  tears.  "  How  can  you  be 
so  cruel  and  unjust  ?  You  know  I  cannot  help 
it — I  must  leave  you ;  but  you  cannot  know 
how  it  breaks  my  heart  to  do  so — and  then  to 
hear  you  talk  in  this  way —  " 

"  But  when  you  will  not  stay  even  twenty- 
four  hours  after  I  enter  the  house — ^when  you 
are  ready  to  run  any  risk,  incur  any  trouble,  so 
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that  you  do  but  quit  us  all  at  the  very  earliest 
moment — how  can  I  imagine  that  you  really 
care  for  me,  Fanny  ?"  remonstrated  Cecil,  still 
in  the  same  cold  tone. 

**  Cecil,  rather  than  that  you  should  doubt 
my  affection,  I  will  yield  that  point — I  wiU  stay 
till  Monday,"  exclaimed  she,  much  agitated: 
"  only  do  not  speak  so  to  me — do  not  use  such 
cruel  words  again." 

He  had  conquered — the  first  step  was  gained, 
and  it  was  with  an  inexpressible  feeling  of  inward 
triumph  and  hope  that  he  seated  himself  by  her 
side,  passed  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  pressed 
her  to  him,  as  he  whispered :  "  And  may  I  then 
believe  that  Fanny  really  loves  me  ?'^ 

There  was  something  in  the  action,  the  tone, 
the  look,  that  accompanied  these  words,  which 
startled  Fanny,  which  sent  the  blood  thrilling  to 
her  heart,  and  made  her  nerves  quiver  all 
through  her  fi^me.  She  tried  to  free  herself 
fix)m  the  arm  which  encircled  her,  and,  averting 
her  face,  she  replied  : 

"  You  know,  Cecil,  how  dear  both  you  and 
your  children  are  to  me»" 
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"  Then  why  leave  us,  Fanny  ?  Stay  with  us 
always." 

"  How  can  you  talk  so,  Cecil  ?  you  know  I 
must  go." 

"  No,  no— I  know  you  must  not  go,"  he 
said  with  eagerness,  '*  unless  you  mean  to  break 
my  heart — or  drive  me  totally  to  despair." 

"  Cecil,  are  you  in  your  senses  ?"  cried  Fanny, 
gazing  at  him  with  looks  which  denoted  her 
excessive  surprise  at  his  present  language. 

"  Yes,  Fanny,  1  am  indeed — I  am  perfectly 
sensible  that  without  your  presence  to  bless  and 
soothe  me,  there  is  no  hope,  no  peace,  no 
security  for  me ;  I  and  my  children  must  pine 
away  in  misery  and  regret,  without  the  only 
being  who  can  make  us  happy,  who  can  fill 
a  mother's  place  to  thevfiy  or  — "  he  stopped, 
and  only  continued  gazing  earnestly  at  her. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  very  cruel  to  me, 
Cecil?"  replied  Fanny,  the  tears  streaming  from 
her  eyes.  "  You  know  if  it  depended  only  on 
myself,  how  gladly  I  would  devote  my  whole 
life  to  your  children  and  to  you..  You  are 
aware  I  cannot  now  remain  with  you,  and  yet 
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you  talk  as  if  I  were  unkind  in  going  away. 
How  can  I  help  it  ?" 

"  Fanny,  do  you  love  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  Cecil,  as  truly  as  ever  sister  loved  bro- 
ther, I  do !" 

"  Love  me  as  a  brother,"  repeated  he :  "  and 
is  it  only  as  a  brother  that  I  am  loved  ?"  and  he 
looked  at  her  as  he  spoke  with  eyes  glowing 
with  the  passionate  love  he  felt  for  her. 

"  Don't,  Cecil,  don't — for  mercy's  sake — 
do  not  speak  to  me,  do  not  look  at  me  in  that 
way  !"  and  the  agitated  girl  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands  from  his  ardent  gaze. 

"  Fanny,"  said  he  earnestly,  and  withdraw- 
ing her  hands  from  her  face  as  he  spoke,  "  do 
not  trifle  with  me  in  an  affair  where  the  whole 
of  our  future  happiness  is  at  stake.  You  do 
love  me,  I  am  convinced,  though  you  turn  away 
your  head,  and  refuse  to  answer  me ;  I  feel, 
I  know  that  you  must  love  me,  as  I  love  you, 
ardently,  passionately,  beyond  all  other  objects 
in  this  world.  Become  my  wife,  then — stay 
with  me  and  with  my  children,  and  be  to  us 
the  blessing  which  you  ever  have  been — my 
love — my  wife.     Speak,  Fanny — say  you  will  !'* 
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'*  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  Cecil, 
in  the  name  of  her  who  is  a  saint  in  heaven, 
your  wife — my  sister,  cease  to  talk  to  me  thus, 
cease  to  tempt  me — it  is  wrong,  surely  it  is  so 
very  wrong,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  starting  to  her  feet, 
and  trying  to  release  her  hands  from  his  grasp. 

"  It  is  in  her  name,  that  I  appeal  to  you — 
in  the  name  of  my  lost  Mary,  that  I  beseech 
you  to  hear  me  patiently  and  fairly.  Who  in 
all  the  world  would  she  so  much  desire  to 
see  in  her  place  as  the  sister  who  so  nearly 
resembles  her?  To  whom  would  she  have  so 
willingly  confided  her  children?  Oh,  depend 
upon  it,  her  blessed  spirit  would  smile  on  a 
union  so  natural,  so  right  as  ours." 

Fanny  sighed,  and  hesitated. 

"  Say  you  love  me,  Fanny,"  whispered  Cecil, 
coming  close  to  her. 

"  Alas !  Cecil,"  murmiured  she,  "  is  not  such 
love  a  crime  ?" 

She  had  not  time  to  add  another  word,  for  he 
caught  her  to  his  breast,  and  stifled  her  remon- 
strances with  the  kisses  he  pressed  upon  her 
lips.  The  admission  of  her  affection,  which  her 
words  implied,  was  not  to  be  retracted  :  she  had 
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owned  she  loved  him,  and  she  felt  only  too  truly 
how  much,  how  deeply  he  was  loved.  The 
words  of  passionate  fondness  which  he  in  his 
transport  poured  out  to  her,  were  re-echoed  in 
her  heart  by  her  own  inmost  feelings ;  there  was 
no  being  so  dear  to  her  in  all  the  world  as 
Cecil ;  and  to  secure  his  affections,  and  enjoy  his 
society,  was  for  her  the  only  prospect  of  happi- 
ness on  earth. 

Till  this  moment,  she  had  been  unconscious 
of  the  state  of  her  own  affection ;  she  had 
called  her  attachment  the  love  of  a  sister — she 
had  behaved  it  to  be  no  more ;  but  Cecil's  decla- 
ration had  opened  her  eyes,  his  questions  had 
forced  her  heart  to  answer  before  they  had 
wrung  a  confession  from  her  lips. 

For  a  few  minutes,  her  reason  and  her  con- 
science were  silenced  by  the  voice  of  passion ; 
her  delighted  ear  took  in  tones  and  words  of 
endearment  alike  new  and  bewitching,  and  she 
forgot  everything  in  the  ecstacy  of  feeling  which 
love  alone  can  produce.  But  suddenly  a  doubt 
— ^a  hesitation  crossed  her  mind.  Was  this 
right  ? — was  it  not  a  criminal  love  to  which  she 
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was  yielding  ?  Stung  with  the  idea,  she  sud- 
denly tore  herself  from  Cecil's  arms,  rushed 
from  the  room,  and  only  paused  when  she  had 
reached  her  own  apartment,  and  was  safely  shut 
in  with  her  own  reflections. 

There,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
burjing  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  strove  to  still 
her  throbbing  heart,  with  all  its  tumultuous 
passions.  She  tried  to  think  of  what  she  ought 
to  do ;  but  Cecil's  words  were  ringing  in  her 
ears :  she  tried  to  pray  for  strength ;  but  his 
expressive  eyes  seemed  still  before  her :  she  ever 
seemed  to  hear  the  words  :  "  Stay  with  me,  and 
be  my  wife  !"  and  imagination  was  busy  in  pic- 
turing the  felicity  of  such  a  lot,  before  she  knew 
whither  it  had  wandered. 

By  degrees,  however,  she  grew  calmer.  She 
was  able  to  reflect  and  consider.  And  now  a 
host  of  scruples  and  doubts  assailed  her.  The 
idea  of  marrying  her  brother-in-law  had  never 
before  entered  her  mind,  and  her  notions  on  the 
subject  of  such  a  marriage  were  extremely  vague 
and  indeflnite.  Two  opposing  doubts  agitated 
her.     Would    Cecil   ask   it   if    it   were   really 
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wrong  ?  To  which  her  heart  and  feelings  urged 
an  eager  negative.  This  was  one  question,  but 
opposed  to  this  there  rose  the  reflection: 
Would  her  father  have  sanctioned  her  residence 
at  Brookensha,  had  he  not  considered  such  a 
connection  as  impossible?  To  this  question 
conscience  answered  :  Never ! 

If  to  take  him  for  a  husband  was  permissible, 
to  have  been  so  long  his  guest  was  clearly  and 
decidedly  wrong.  And  if  her  father  considered 
it  thus,  if  his  disapproval  was  thus  ensured  by 
his  past  conduct,  what  was  her  situation,  now 
that  she  had  owned  the  passion  which  should 
never  have  existed,  which  it  must  surely  be 
criminal  to  feel?  What  could  she  do — how 
could  she  meet  Cecil  again  after  what  was  past  ? 
She  must  have  forfeited  his  esteem — sunk  in  his 
regard ;  she  must  have  disgraced  herself  for  ever 
in  his  eyes. 

"  I  will  leave  him  !"  she  cried, — "  I  will  leave 
him  for  ever!  Yes,  to-morrow  I  will  go.  I 
will  quit  this  dangerous  place — his  beloved  home 
— his  darling  children !  I  will  quit  everything 
connected  with  him,  too  happy  if,  by  tearing 
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myself  away,  I  can  in  time  lessen  his  hold  upon 
my  heart !" 

She  spent  the  night  in  tears  and  agitation, 
and  only  occasionally  sank  into  a  troubled  sleep, 
which  was  as  painful  as  even  her  waking  reflec- 
tions. 

Her  brother-in-law  himself  was  not  in  a 
much  happier  frame  of  mind.  He  had  gained 
something,  it  was  true,  by  extorting  from  Fanny 
the  confession  of  her  attachment;  but  how 
much  more  remained  to  be  accomplished ! 
Hour  after  hour  he  spent  in  pacing  his  library, 
devising  plans,  and  inventing  arguments  by 
which  he  was  to  win  upon  her  reason  or  influ- 
ence her  heart.  He  knew  the  difficulties  in  his 
way,  and  he  tried  to  view  them  calmly.  The 
chief  was  her  father.  He  had  not  the  shadow 
of  a  hope  that  Mr.  Ellis  would  ever  be  per- 
suaded to  consent  to  the  marriage,  but  he  felt 
secure  from  any  disturbance  from  that  quarter 
when  it  had  once  taken  place.  And  he  had  no 
one  else  to  fear.  There  was  not  another  human 
being  allied  to  either  Fanny  or  himself  who 
would  have  the  right  of  interposition  to    dis- 
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turb  his  peace,  when  once  his  object  was  obtained. 
Could  he,  therefore,  persuade  Fanny  to  act  with- 
out her  father's  knowledge,  he  should  be  safe. 
"Hie  marriage  once  cdebrated,  who  would  have 
any  right  to  challenge  its  propriety,  or  to  bring 
the  question  of  its  validity  before  any  tribu- 
nal? 

The  persuadmg  Fanny  to  an  immediate  and 
a  clandestine  marriage  seemed  the  only  difficulty 
in  his  way :  it  was  this  which  made  him  doubt 
and  hesitate.  How  to  propose  such  a  thing  to 
her ;  how  to  clothe  the  idea  in  language  which 
she  would  not  feel  an  insult,  which  would  not 
at  once  startle  her  into  a  conviction  that  it  was 
wrong,  was  the  question ;  and  it  was  a  question 
which  he  seemed  less  and  less  able  to  answer  as 
he  revolved  it  in  his  mind.  In  vain  he  tried  to 
frame  his  words  and  arrange  his  arguments  in 
such  a  way  that  they  should  not  shock  her 
delicacy.  The  effort  was  fruitless,  and  he  gave 
it  up,  resolving  to  trust  to  feeling  and  impulse 
in  his  attempt  to  persuade  her. 

He  knew  if  she  once  went  to  Scotland,  she 
was  lost  to  him,  probably  for  ever  ;  the  fears  of 
her  father  once  roused,  Cecil  could  never  hope 
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to  see  her  again.  To  complete  their  union, 
therefore,  without  any  reference  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
was  all  he  could  determine  on:  cost  what  it 
might,  this  must  be  effected. 
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It  was  after  a  night  as  restless  and  disturbed 
as  that  which  Fanny  had  experienced,  that  Cecil 
sought  her  at  the  breakfast-table ;  but  she  was 
not  there.  Unwilling  to  meet  hira,  wretched 
and  ashamed,  she  had  not  dared  to  descend  at 
the  usual  time ;  but  passing  to  the  nursery,  en- 
deavoured to  drive  away  thought  by  caressing 
the  children.  The  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  traces 
of  agitation  in  her  air  and  manner,  excited  no 
surprise  in  the  nurse,  for  it  was  natural  she 
should  feel  acutely  the  separation  from  the 
beautiful  infants,  whom  she  had  nursed  from 
the  cradle.  Indeed,  the  nurse  herself  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  this  separation  was  both 
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cruel  and  unnecessary.  Quite  ignorant  that 
there  existed  any  legal  impediment  to  the  mar- 
riage, she  had  always  considered  the  union  of 
Mr.  Mansfield  and  Miss  Ellis  as  the  properest 
event  which  could  occur,  and  she  had  watched 
with  interest  those  marks  of  affection  between 
them  which  gave  her  some  foundation  for  her 
hopes  on  the  subject. 

"Law,  Miss  Fanny,"  she  began,  "it's  ten 
thousand  pities  you  should  have  to  leave  these 
sweet  babes,  poor  dear  little  souls.  I  am  sure 
I  shall  be  at  my  wits'  end  what  to  do  with  them 
when  you  are  gone." 

Miss  Ellis  sighed,  and  looked  miserable ;  so 
Mrs.  Franklin  proceeded : 

"  And  then,  only  think,  if  Master  were  to  go 
and  marry  some  fine  lady,  who  would  not  care 
a  straw  for  these  innocents,  but  would  just  make 
him  neglect  them,  too,  do  you  think  I  could 
stand  that  ?" 

Fanny  turned  eagerly  round :  "  Promise  me, 
Franklin,  you  will  never  leave  these  children 
whilst  you  can  be  of  use  to  them.  Oh!  do 
promise  me  that." 

"  I'm  sure  I'd  promise  with  all  my  heart  and 
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soul,  Ma'am,  if  that  would  do  any  good,  or  give 
you  any  pleasure,  Miss  Fanny,  dear.  But  that 
would  not  prevent  my  being  sent  away,  you 
know ;  and  I  could  not  help  that." 

"  But  Mr.  Mansfield  will  never  do  so ;  he 
will  never  marry  any  one  who  would  treat  you 
so,"  murmured  Fanny. 

"  Bless  your  heart.  Miss  Fanny,  how  can  one 
tell?  for,  you  see,  I  always  says,  these  young 
gentlemen,  even  the  best  of  them,  never  bear 
to  be  contradicted.  You  know  they  always 
want  everything  in  the  world,  and  that  directly  ; 
and  if  they  cannot  get  just  what  they  like,  they 
go  and  do  something  quite  contrary-like,  and 
think  to  spite  other  folks  in  spiting  themselves. 
They  are  all  alike,  every  one." 

"  You  think  men  are  all  alike,  do  you  ?"  said 
Fanny,  almost  smiling. 

"Yes,  in  some  things,  and  again  in  others 
they  are  just  as  different;  but  all  men  are 
selfish,  and  like  their  own  way  vastly  too  welL" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Miss  Ellis,  gravely, 
"  that  is  a  fault  common  to  women  as  well  as 
men,  nurse," 

"  Why,  Miss  Fanny,  Tm  not  going  to  say 
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we  women  do  not  like  our  own  way  when  we 
can  get  it ;  but  you  see,  I  always  says,  what 
with  fathers  first,  and  brothers,  and  then  hus- 
bands, we  have  but  little  chance  of  getting  it  at 
all ;  and  I  suppose  we  were  made  weak  on  pur* 
pose  that  we  might  not  rule.  But  if  men  are 
contradicted,  they  get  so  fractious  and  unrea- 
sonable, that  there  is  no  knowing  what  they  will 
be  at  next." 

The  nurse  paused  a  minute,  but  Fanny  made 
no  answer,  so  she  went  on  again : 

"  In  all  my  life,  I  always  noticed  second  wives 
have  more  their  own  way  than  first;  it's  a 
wonderful  thing  that,  but  so  they  have.  I 
never  could  make  out  why  at  all;  but  I 
always  thought  it  must  be  a  happy  thing 
to  be  a  second  wife.  Don't  you,  Miss 
Fanny  ?" 

"It  would  depend  so  much  upon  circum- 
stances," replied  Fanny,  much  confused.  "  One 
could  not  answer  beforehand." 

"  I  dare  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Franklin,  saga^ 
ciously,  "  it  would  depend  upon  who  the  gentle- 
man was.  Now  I  should  think  Master  would 
make  his  next  wife  very  happy." 
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"  Suppose  he  should  not  marry  agam  ?"  sug- 
gested Fanny. 

"  Ah  !  but  I  think  he  will.  Men  mostly  like 
to  have  a  wife  ;  and  he  is  a  taking  sort  of  gen- 
tleman, so  handsome  and  agreeable,  I  should  not 
think  the  ladies  would  often  say  '  No'  to  him, 
with  his  fine  property  and  all.  I  dare  say  he 
might  marry  a  Duke's  daughter,  if  he  tried  ; 
but  he  need  not  look  far.  You  know  there's  a 
saying  about  *  Gro  further,  and  fare  worse.'" 

Fanny  coloured  deeply,  and  remained  silent. 
Mrs.  Franklin  wo\ild  not  have  continued  so, 
however,  had  not  Cecil's  entrance  put  a  stop  to 
her  gossip,  and  called  forth  her  powers  of  obser- 
vation. 

The  confusion  of  consciousness  made  Fanny 
turn  away  to  the  window,  after  a  very  brief 
salutation  to  her  brother-in-law ;  and  he,  unwil- 
ling to  attract  more  attention  to  their  feelings 
than  was  unavoidable,  addressed  Mrs.  Franklin, 
and  occupied  himself  for  some  minutes  with  the 
children,  before  he  turned  to  Fanny,  and  said  : 

"  By  the  bye,  I  am  forgetting  what  I  came  for, 
which  was  to  tell  you,  Fanny,  that  breakfast  is 
ready.     I  suppose  you  do  not  know  how  late  it 
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is  ;  but,"  smiling  as  he  spoke,  "  when  once  you 
get  to  the  nursery,  nothing  else  has  a  chance  of 
being  remembered." 

"  I  really  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Fanny, 
colouring.  "  Why  did  you  wait  for  me  ?  I  am 
quite  ashamed  and  sorry." 

"  Such  a  very  grievous  offence,"  said  Cecil, 
laughing,  "  deserves  a  severe  penance,  so  I  shall 
insist  on  your  coining  immediately,"  drawing 
her  arm  under  his  as  he  spoke,  and  leading  her 
away.  His  look  was  one  of  happy  triumph,  for 
the  sight  of  her  distress  and  consciousness  gave 
him  additional  courage,  and  he  pressed  the  hand 
he  held,  as  if  he  already  felt  sure  it  was  his 
own. 

At  the  breakfast-table,  however,  scarce  a  syl- 
lable was  said,  the  only  questions  and  answers 
exchanged  relating  to  the  meal.  Fanny  had  no 
appetite,  and  could  only  pretend  to  eat ;  whilst 
she  was  equally  uncomfortable  in  the  continuance 
of  a  meal  which  detained  her  vis-a-vis  to  Cecil, 
and  in  the  prospect  of  its  termination,  which 
might  be  followed  by  she  knew  not  what.  He 
was  evidently  watching  her  intently,  for  though 
she  dared  not  look  up,  she  felt  his  eyes  upon 
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her,  and  her  hand  trembled  so  much  as  to  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  her  steadily  to  pour  out 
the  tea.  When  at  last  this  uncomfortable  repast 
had  concluded,  her  most  dreadful  anticipations 
were  realized  by  Cecil's  saying : 

"  Now,  Fanny,  come  to  the  Ubrary  with  me, 
we  have  much  to  say." 

Her  heart  beat  to  a  degree  which  was  most 
oppressive.  The  decisive  moment  had  come; 
she  must  be  firm  in  her  purpose,  she  must  quit 
Cecil ;  she  must  tell  him  this  unwelcome,  this 
most  painful  resolution.  It  was  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  criminal  that  she  accompanied  him  :  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  ill-used  him  in  suf- 
fering him  for  a  moment  to  suppose  she  could 
consent  to  any  other  termination. 

He  led  her  to  the  same  recess  where  they  had 
conversed  before,  seated  her  in  the  same  place, 
and  resuming  his  station  at  her  side,  he  began, 
whilst  she  was  trying  to  find  a  voice  to  address 
him. 

"  Dearest,  sweetest  Fanny — my  own  darling 
— how  happy  you  have  made  me.  There  is  not 
more  difference  between  the  darkness  of  the 
earth  last  night,  and  its  bright  and  glittering 
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surface  now  in  the  clear  sunshine,  than  between 
my  feelings  then  and  now.  The  sweet  admis- 
sion of  your  love  has  driven  away  the  murky 
shades  of  despair,  and  taught  me  again  to  hope 
for  happiness." 

Fanny  struggled  for  strength  to  speak,  and 
vainly  tried,  by  pressing  her  hands  upon  her 
palpitating  heart,  to  quiet  the  throbbing  which 
seemed  to  take  away  her  breath. 

"  But  I  must  not  forget,  in  the  rapture  of 
this  moment,  that  there  is  business  of  im- 
portance before  us,  which  admits  of  no  delay. 
You  have  promised  to  be  mine:  I  must  take 
instant  steps  to  secure  my  treasure." 

"  No,  no,  no !"  cried  Fanny,  roused  to  instant 
exertion  ;  "  you  misunderstood — I  did  not.  Oh! 
give  me  time — "     She  could  say  no  more. 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  darling,"  said  he, 
soothingly.  "  I  knew  your  delicacy  would  shrink 
from  such  precipitate  measures ;  but  there  are 
cases,  dear  Fanny,  when  the  ordinary  decorums 
of  life  yield  to  higher  duties.     This  is  one." 

"  Yes,  Cecil,  it  is,"  said  Fanny,  with  more 
firmness ;  **  duty  calls,  and  passion  and  every 
other  voice  must  give  way.     I  must  leave  you!" 
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"  Leave  me !"  exclaimed  Cecil,  in  such  a  tone 
as  conveyed  something  of  his  astonishment  and 
concern. 

"  Yes,  I  must  return  instantly  to  my  father, 
and  never  see  you  again." 

"  Good  heavens!  Fanny,  what  do  you  mean?" 
he  cried  in  turn. 

"  I  mean,"  she  continued,  struggling  for 
^)eech,  "  that  we — that  I — ^have  been  wrong — 
very  wrong,  in  owning  the  existence  of  an  attach- 
ment which  ought  never  to  have  arisen;  and 
that  the  only  step  which  now  remains  for  me, 
is  an  instant  and  eternal  separation  from  you, 
CecQ.'* 

With  this  declaration  her  courage  failed,  her 
voice  gave  way,  and  a  flood  of  tears  just  saved 
her  from  fainting. 

Cecil  rose,  and  stood  before  her  in  an  attitude 
of  mute  despair.  She  could  not  look  at  him, 
however ;  she  could  not  bear  to  see  how  mise- 
rable she  had  made  him,  and  silence,  only  broken 
bv  her  sobs,  continued  for  some  minutes  between 
them. 

Then  Cecil  spoke ;  spoke  slowly,  and  in  a 
tone  of  misery  which  cut  Fanny  to  the  heart. 
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"What  have  I  done,  Fanny — ^how  have  I 
sinned  against  you,  that  you  should  thus  torment, 
thus  torture  me  ?  Have  I  wronged  you  ?  Oh! 
you  are  doubly  revenged.  I  had  not  thought 
you  could  thus  have  trifled  with  a  heart  which 
is  so  entirely  devoted  to  you.  You  will  leave 
me — go  then — and  oh,  Fanny !  may  the  bless- 
ings of  Heaven  go  with  you ;  and  may  you 
never,  never  know  the  misery  you  have  inflicted 
on  a  heart  whose  only  feeling  is  for  you !" 

Fanny's  sobs  increased,  but  to  speak  was  im- 
possible. 

"  I  pray  Heaven  that  you  may  be  happy  in 
your  determination,  and  that  the  love  which  you 
refuse  to  me  may  be  bestowed  on  one  who  loves 
you  as  well  as  I  do  ;  and  may  no  regret  for 
what  you  leave  me  to  suffer  dim  your  future. 
Go,  and  be  happy." 

"  Happy  1"  sobbed  Fanny.  "  Happy  with  a 
broken  heart.  Oh  !  cruel,  unjust  Cecil !  how 
can  you  speak  so,  when  I  have  owned  I  love 
you  more,  more  than  any  other  creature  ?" 

"  And  what  good  does  such  an  avowal  do  to 
me,  if  you  will  not  act  upon  it ;  if  you  persist  in 
leaving  me — coldly  leaving  me— to  my  misery? 
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Why,  why  act  thus  ?  can  I  believe  in  a  love 
which  prompts  you  to  such  a  course  ?    Oh,  no !" 

"  It  is  my  duty — we  cannot,  must  not  marry, 
CedL     We  are  brother  and  sister,  you  know." 

"  We  are  not — ^I  deny  it — ^it  is  an  imaginary 
tie  which  binds  us ;  one  which  Mary's  death  for 
ever  severed,"  cried  he,  impetuously. 

*^  But  the  law  forbids  it,"  murmured  she. 

"  No,  the  law  allows  it !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
grant  there  is  ao  old,  obsolete  forgotten  statute 
on  the  subject ;  but  even  this  in  our  case  would 
have  no  influence  on  us.  I  cannot  stay  to 
explain  it  now.  Believe  me,  if  this  is  your  only 
scruple — " 

He  paused. 

"  Then  come  to  my  father's,  and  seek  me 
there,  for  thither  I  must  go,"  said  Fanny,  re- 
solutely. 

"  Anything  but  that,  Fanny  ;  if  you  once  go 
there  you  will  never  be  my  wife,"  said  Cecil  in 
an  accent  of  despair. 

*•  You  are  then  conscious  that  my  father 
would  object,"  said  she,  turning  deadly  pale; 
"  you  know  he  would  refuse  you." 

"No,  no!"  exclaimed  Cecil,  eagerly;  "but 
there    is    a    difference   between    the    laws    of 
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Scotland  and  of  England  which  would  create 
a  difficulty.  You  could  not  marry  me  in 
Scotland ;  you  must  not  go  there." 

"  Cecil,  you  are  deceiving  me,"  said  Fanny ; 
"  what  is  wrong  in  Scotland  must  be  wrong 
in  England.  I  cannot  stay  and  listen  to 
you." 

**  Fanny,  you  will  drive  me  to  desperation  if 
you  talk  thus.  You  will  not  trust  me;  how 
can  you  say  you  love  me?  Do  you  imagine 
I  would  lead  you  astray ;  you,  my  pure,  my 
angel-minded  Fanny?  oh,  no  !  I  would  not 
tempt  you  to  do  what  is  wrong;  but  if  you 
shrink  from  the  proposal  I  make — if  you  do 
not  love  me,  do  not  wish  to  be  my  wife — ^if 
you  will  quit  me,  go.  You  know  what  you  are 
about ;  you  know  that  you  will  crush  an  already 
nearly  broken  heart ;  drive  desperate  a  man 
bereaved  of  every  blessing.  Leave  me !  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  a  cold  propriety ;  and  try  if  that 
will  make  you  happy.  It  matters  not  for  me ; 
there  are  none  to  interest  themselves  for  me 
when  Fanny  abandons  me.  If  we  are  never  to 
meet  again,  Britain  shall  not  hold  us  both,  nor 
will  this  world  long  contain  me ;  but  you  will 
be  safe  and  happy.     I  did  not  expect  it,  I  own. 
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I  fancied  that  Fanny  had  cared  for  me,  and  for 
those  helpless  children ;  but  it  is  over  now — 
the  delusion  is  past.  We  part — ^we  must  say 
farewell ;  but  that  you  may  not  be  hurried  from 
the  home,  because  it  contains  my  obnoxious 
self,  I  will  leave  it  instantly  ;  and  I  vow  I  will 
never  enter  it  again.     Farewell." 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke  these  words 
in  a  voice  of  smothered  emotion.  She  could 
not  bear  it. 

"  Oh,  Cecil !  I  cannot  bear  to  make  you 
wretched.  I  will,  I  will  be  yours !  tell  me 
what  you  wish,  but  do  not  talk  so  to  me." 

"  No,  Fanny,  do  not  delude  me  with  false 
hopes,  lest  the  reverse  should  once  more  crush 
me  to  the  ground,"  replied  he,  gravely  and 
moumftillv. 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  not  false.  I  promise,  Cecil,  I 
promise  to  be  your  wife,"  w^hispered  she, 
the  crimson  blood  flushing  her  forehead, 
cheeks,  neck,  and  even  to  the  top  of  her 
fingers. 

"  You  promise  ?  Oh,  angel  Fanny  !  now  you 
give  me  life." 

His  rapture  must  however  be  imagined,  for 
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it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  it.  His 
unutterable  triumph  in  having  won  the  victory, 
in  having  conquered  the  prudence,  the  decorum, 
the  principles  of  Fanny. 

There  was  not,  however,  much  time  to  be 
spent  in  rapture ;  a  little  must  be  given  to 
sober  thought,  and  important  discussion.  He 
told  her  that  she  must  not  go  home ;  that  there 
must  be  no  delay ;  propriety  required  that  if 
they  were  to  be  united  it  should  be  as  speedily 
as  possible;  that  even  to  delay  so  long  as  to 
write  to  her  father  would  be  impossible,  but 
that  to-morrow,  if  he  could  accomplish  it,  she 
should  be  his.  Meantime,  he  had  business 
which  would  take  him  away :  much  must  be 
done  before  the  next  twenty-four  hours  had 
passed  over  their  heads,  and  he  had  not  a 
moment  to  spare. 

Fanny  listened,  and  tried  to  be  convinced ; 
she  had  promised  to  be  his  wife,  but  why  this 
indecorous  haste,  this  appearance  of  clandestine 
proceedings  ?  Her  heart  was  on  his  side,  but 
her  feelings  of  propriety  all  rebelled  against  it. 
Could  he  not  wait  for  her  father's  consent  ?  it 
would  take  but  five  days,  and  it  would  make  her 
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SO  much  more  happy.  He  eagerly  affirmed  this 
to  be  an  impossible  delay — a  thing  not  to  be 
contemplated  for  a  moment — she  was  of  age ; 
she  was  her  own  mistress,  and  he  was  certain 
her  father  could  not  consider  it  as  any  slight 
on  him,  that  under  such  peculiar,  such  trying 
circumstances,  she  should  venture  to  dispose 
of  her  hand  without  his  sanction  to  her  pro- 
ceedings. 

He  besought  her  to  trust  all  to  him,  the 
delicacy  of  her  mind  should  be  respected  ;  he 
would  arrange  everything  in  such  a  way  as 
should  be  most  agreeable  to  her;  but  to  wait 
under  their  present  circumstances  for  five  whole 
days  would  be  worse  than  useless,  it  would  be 
wrong !  The  eagerness  of  his  arguments  bore 
down  her  scruples — she  was  silenced,  though 
not  convinced — she  listened  and  yielded,  because 
she  loved ;  her  heart  carried  the  day  over  her 
conscience — affection  decided  the  cause.  And 
so  it  ever  will  be  with  woman,  where  the  heart 
is  concerned;  to  listen  and  to  reason — to  at- 
tempt the  combat  is  almost  certain  defeat — 
to  fly  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  the  victory. 

Aflfection  for  her  lover  present,  proved  more 
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powerful  than  duty  to  her  father  absent ;  she 
could  not  resist  his  pleading  looks,  his  words  of 
tenderness,  his  arguments  of  love.  Her  pro- 
mise at  length  was  given;  a  promise  wrung 
from  her,  however,  with  a  difficulty  which  he 
had  hardly  anticipated,  which  bound  her  to  be 
his  as  soon  as  the  necessary  licence  could  be 
procured. 

To  smother  her  minor  difficulties,  and  ar- 
range everything  in  a  way  the  most  agreeable 
to  her  feelings  was  now  Cecil's  first  object ;  and 
amongst  other  plans  for  her  comfort,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  mother  and  sister  of  the  before- 
mentioned  Frank  Lin  wood,  should  be  invited 
to  spend  the  few  hours  which  must  pass  before 
their  marriage  at  Brookensha.  Mrs.  Linwood 
was  a  kind-hearted,  good-niitured  elderly  lady, 
of  the  rigidity  of  whose  principles  Cecil  felt  no 
fear,  and  her  daughter  having  been  intimate 
with  Fanny  from  childhood  was  much  attached 
to  her. 

Cecil  was  altogether  unsuspicious  that  any 
member  of  the  Linwood  family  would  feel  pain 
at  his  proceedings.  Frank's  affection  had  never 
been  noticed  by  him,  for  Frank  Linwood's  was 
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not  a  nature  to  display  its  deepest  feelings,  and 
of  late  he  had  been  little  in  the  country ;  and 
never  in  Cecil's  presence  had  he  met  Fanny 
since  Cecil  became  a  widower. 

Cecil's  first  step  on  quitting  Fanny  was  to 
drive  over  to  Mrs.  Linwood's  home,  and  proflfer 
his  earnest  request  that  the  ladies  would  go  to 
the  haU  and  bear  Fanny  company  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

"  We  had  no  idea  you  were  in  the  country, 
Mr.  Mansfield,"  observed  Olivia :  "  when  we 
saw  Fanny  two  days  ago,  she  did  not  expect  you 
till  next  week." 

"  Yes,  my  return  was  sudden,"  replied  he, 
"  I  arrived  only  last  night ;  and  the  same  business 
which  brought  me  to  Brookensha  yesterday, 
takes  me  away  to  day.  But  may  I  hope  my 
request  will  be  granted  ?.  Fanny  ought  not  to  be 
left  alone.  She  is  low-spirited  and  nervous,  and 
requires  a  cheerful  companion  like  yourself.  Miss 
Linwood." 

"  Yes,  poor  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Linwood,  "  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  wonder  at  it — yes,  indeed,  she 
must  feel  parting  so,  and  I  suppose  she  will  go 
soon  ?" 
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"  To-morrow  or  next  day,"  replied  Cecil, 
slightly  confused. 

"  Yes,  then,  no  wonder  she  should  be  ner- 
vous— yes,  I  can  understand  it — dear  child,  we 
will  go  to  her  at  once,  yes — shall  we  not  ?" 

Olivia  made  no  objection,  and  Cecil  proffered 
his  pony  phaeton  to  convey  them  back  to  the 
park,  as  he  was  going  into  the  village,  and 
should  not  require  it ;  indeed,  he  had  brought  it 
chiefly  for  their  use. 

Having  seen  them  making  immediate  prepa- 
rations for  their  little  visit,  which  was  to  last 
till  he  returned  home,  his  next  step  was  to 
walk  down  to  the  rectory  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  his  old  and  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Hughes. 

Here,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  he  met  with 
a  total  and  absolute  refusal.  No  arguments 
could  induce  Mr.  Hughes  to  do  what  he  con- 
sidered wrong  in  every  point  of  view.  No,  it 
was  uncanonical;  and  let  Cecil  Mansfield  say 
what  he  pleased,  Mr.  Hughes,  as  a  clergyman, 
was  bound  to  obey  the  canon  law. 

In  vain  Cecil  urged  that  this  was  an  unneces- 
sary  scruple,    that   the  thing  had   been   done 
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over  and  over  again,  and  no   one   questioned 
the  propriety  or  legality  of  such  marriages. 

"  They  are  liable  to  question,  as  you  well 
know,"  said  Mr.  Hughes,  "the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  holds  them  invalid." 

But  Cecil  replied  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
would  not  interfere  uncalled  for,  and  that  there 
were  none,  save  Mr.  Ellis,  whose  interest  or  whose 
relationship  could  give  them  a  claim  to  dispute 
this  question. 

That  made  no  difference  in  the  simple  fact 
that  they  were  held  illegal,  replied  the  clergyman. 
Besides,  he  considered  them  immoral,  and  he 
rejoiced  that  his  duty  commanded,  w^hat  his 
conscience  enforced,  that  he  should  oppose  a 
union  between  parties  so  connected. 

"  This  is  a  mere  question  of  opinion,"  ob- 
served Cecil,  impatiently.  "  I  think  quite  dif- 
ferently, and  so  do  thousands  of  others,  and  in 
such  cases  each  man  must  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience." 

"  Yes,  of  his  conscience,"  said  Mr.  Hughes, 
pointedly,  "not  of  his  passions.  I,  at  least, 
follow  mine  in  refusing  to  assist  at  such  a 
marriage." 
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But  Cecil  declared  that  he  could  not  now 
draw  back,  that  he  should  be  the  basest  of  men, 
if,  after  having  received  Fanny's  avowal  of  affec- 
tion and  promise  of  fidelity,  he  were  to  be  the 
first  to  discover  that  the  marriage  was  illegal ; 
scruples  which  she  did  not  feel  he  could  not 
urge,  even  had  he  entertained  them  himself — 
affection  and  delicacy  alike  forbade  it. 

"  Then  allow  me  to  interpose,  Mr.  Mans- 
field," suggested  the  clergj^man.  "  My  duty  as 
her  pastor,  and  my  affection  as  her  father's 
friend,  alike  give  me  a  claim  on  her  attention 
and  regard.  Let  me  set  before  her  the  impro- 
priety and  the  danger  of  the  step  she  is  about  to 
take.  The  double  impropriety — for  under  any 
circumstances  this  haste,  this  secrecy,  were  there 
no  other  objection,  are  most  highly  indecorous. 
To  marry  without  the  sanction  of  her  father's 
presence,  without  his  consent,  without  even  his 
knowledge  is  indecent,  and  when  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  are  added  all  the  other  considerations 
which  I  should  urge,  she  must  surely  yield." 

"  In  your  warmth  to  prevent  this  marriage, 
Mr.  Hughes,"  replied  Cecil,  struggling  to  con- 
ceal the  alarm  and  uneasiness   which   he  felt. 
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"  you  seem  to  give  us  no  credit  for  any  proper 
feeling;  whatever  you  may  think  of  me,  you 
have  no  ground  to  question  her  propriety  of 
conduct,  or  delicacy  of  mind;  you  must  know 
her  well  enough  to  be  aware  how  peculiarly 
undeserving  she  is  of  such  a  reproach.  The 
haste  which  you  condemn  is  the  result  of  this 
very  feeling,  she  is  peculiarly  and  distressingly 
circumstanced." 

"  Deeply  as  I  grieve  for  her  distress,  as  I  am 
certain  this  step  is*  more  likely  to  augment  than 
remove  it,  I  must  try  to  prevent  it.  You  must 
be  aware  that  Mr.  Ellis  himself  would  never 
sanction  this  marriage." 

"  I  never  heard  him  express  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,"  replied  Cecil,  evasively. 

"  Probably  not,  but  his  whole  conduct  ex- 
presses his  opinion:  his  continuing  to  reside 
in  your  house,  his  trusting  his  daughter  there 
alone.  Did  he  not  regard  you  only  as  a  bro- 
ther, would  he  have  acted  in  this  way  ?  I  must 
see  Miss  Ellis,  and  if  she  is  what  I  always 
found  her,  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  succeed 
in  opening  her  eyes  to  the  danger  of  her 
position." 
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"  Of  course,"  replied  Cecil,  in  a  carefully 
guarded  tone,  which  tolerably  concealed  the 
fear  and  indignation  trembling  in  his  mind. 
"  Of  course,  you  may  see  her  if  you  choose,  and 
say  what  you  think  proper.  But  I  must  request 
that  you  will  defer  your  visit  till  to-morrow,  as 
she  has  been  suffering  from  agitation  and  excite- 
ment almost  too  powerful  for  her  delicate  frame. 
I  am  certain  she  would  not  be  equal  to  seeing 
you  to-day." 

He  then  took  a  hasty  leave  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
and,  as  he  walked  down  the  village  to  his 
steward's  house,  he  vented  his  indignation  in 
mental  abuse  of  the  clergyman,  for  his  obsti- 
nate determination  to  interfere  in  what  did 
not  concern  him.  To  prevent  the  risk  of  such 
an  interview  was  now  a  primary  object  with 
him,  and  he  considered  earnestly  how  he  should 
accomplish  all  that  he  had  before  him.  From 
his  steward's  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  his 
stables  for  a  horse,  and  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
Fanny,  which  he  charged  Mr.  Dennis  to  deliver 
with  his  own  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  his  positive  orders  that  no  visitors  whatever 
should  be   admitted   in   the   Park   during  his 
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absence,  which  would  probably  continue  till  the 
next  day.  He  could  think  of  no  other  measure 
to  secure  his  success,  but  with  some  fears  for  the 
event  he  rode  over  to  the  residence  of  a  friend 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  young  clergyman,  who 
he  thought  could  assist  him  in  procuring  the 
necessary  licence,  and  would  probably  not 
trouble  him  with  what  he  considered  un- 
necessary scruples. 

Left  to  herself,  Fanny's  spirits  totally  gave 
way ;  joy  and  trouble,  hopes  and  fears,  pleasant 
anticipations  and  painful  doubts,  crowded  on 
her  mind,  leaving  her  quite  unequal  to  exertion, 
and  incapable  of  checking  the  tears  which 
flowed  almost  unconsciously  down  her  cheeks. 
By  degrees,  however,  she  grew  calmer,  the 
violence  and  tumult  of  her  feelings  subsided, 
and  she  began  to  think.  Then  happiness 
slowly  diffused  itself  over  her  heart ;  she 
pictured  to  herself  what  would  be  a  life  de- 
voted to  Cecil  and  his  children,  never  to  be 
parted  from  them;  to  be  first,  dearest,  every- 
thing to  Cecil,  and  to  be  a  mother  to  her  sister's 
infants.  The  idea  was  soothing  and  delightful. 
She  dwelt  on  it  with  increasing  satisfaction,  and 
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that  her  father  might  be  prevailed  to  relinquish 
his  Scotch  home,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days  reside  with  them,  was  the  only  other 
object  which  seemed  left  to  desire. 

Her  pleasant  reveries  were  cut  short  by  the 
announcement  of  Mrs.  Linwood's  arrival  with 
her  daughter,  and  Fanny  quitted  her  dressing- 
room  that  she  might  receive  and  welcome  them. 

"  And  so  poor  child  you  are  going  away  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Linwood.  "  Yes,  it  is  very  hard 
upon  you,  I  am  sure ;  and  very  great  our  loss 
will  be  too — yes — when  do  you  go,  my  dear?" 

Confused  by  the  question,  Fanny  replied  it 
was  uncertain,  and  depended  entirely  on  the 
length  of  time  Mr.  Mansfield  was  absent. 

"  Then  I  hope  he  will  experience  all  manner 
of  difficulty  in  his  business."  cried  Olivia,  "  to 
delay  him  as  much  as  possible,  for  we  are  to 
stay  here  till  his  return ;  and  I  suppose  this  is 
the  last,  last  visit  I  shall  ever  pay  you  here,  dear 
Fanny." 

To  assent  to  such  a  supposition  was  impos- 
sible, since  she  believed  it  would  be  untrue  ; 
and  to  differ  from  it  was  impolitic,  as  she  must 
not   assign   the  reason    of    her    expectations: 
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Fanny,  therefore,  prudently  refrained  from 
answering  at  all,  and  only  looked  a  shade  more 
thoughtful  than  before. 

"  I  wish  we  could  have  contrived  that  you 
should  stay  with  us/'  continued  Olivia,  ''  or 
have  changed  places  with  me.  I  should  like 
uncommonly  to  visit  Scotland,  if  you  would 
stay  and  be  a  daughter  to  mamma/' 

Fanny  was  too  unconscious  to  see  the  point 
of  Olivia's  observation,  and  the  colour  which 
tinged  her  cheek,  had  no  reference  to  Frank 
Linwood,  or  his  admiration  of  her. 

"  Only  think,"  said  Olivia,  after  a  pause, 
"  Frank  talks  of  favouring  us  with  his  company 
some  part  of  next  long  vacation :  we  shall  not 
know  how  to  make  enough  of  him,  for  you 
know  it  is  two  years  since  he  was  here." 

"  Is  it  indeed  ?"  said  Fanny :  "  it  does  not 
seem  so  long  to  me." 

"  How  extremely  ill  you  are  looking !"  cried 
Mrs.  Linwood,  at  this  moment  struck  with 
Fanny's  pale  cheeks.  "  Yes,  indeed  you  are, 
dear  child.  What  has  been  the  matter  with 
you?  You  seem  quite  worn  out — yes,  you 
do." 
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Fanny  pleaded  to  having  a  headache,  and 
her  visitors  insisted  that  she  should  establish 
herself  on  a  sofa,  with  half-closed  curtains,  to 
relieve  her  head;  Olivia  proposing  to  read  to 
her,  as  a  sedative  to  her  nerves.  This  suited 
Fanny  particularly  well,  as  she  did  not  attempt 
to  listen,  but  was  able  to  indulge  in  her  own 
thoughts  without  interruption. 

About  an  hour  passed  in  this  way,  when 
she  was  informed  that  Mr.  Dennis  particularly 
wished  to  see  her ;  and,  on  joining  him  in  the 
business-room,  she  received  from  him  the  note 
from  Cecil.  She  inquired,  of  course,  particu- 
larly where  he  was  gone,  and  how  long  he 
expected  to  be  absent;  heard  his  orders  that 
no  visitors  should  be  admitted,  and  confirmed 
them ;  then  retiring  to  her  dressing-room,  she 
opened  and  read  the  following  note : 

"  My  sweetest  Fanny, 
"  To  expedite  the  happy  hour  which  unites 
us  for  ever,  I  must  leave  you  now,  perhaps  for 
four-and-twenty  hours;  but  you  may  guess 
my  heart  remains  behind.  I  told  your  friends 
nothing,    use  your  own  discretion;  perhaps  it 
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wiD  comfort  you  to  explain  your  situation. 
You  had,  however,  better  avoid  seeing  any  other 
person,  as  the  surest  means  of  escaping  imper- 
tinent surmises  and  foolish  gossip.  Till  we 
meet  once  more,  I  am  ever 

"  Your  most  devoted 

"*Cecil  Mansfield." 

"  Dear,  darling  Cecil,"  murmured  Fanny,  as 
with  true  womanish  feeling  she  pressed  the  paper 
to  her  lips:  "  how  kind,  how  considerate 
he  is !" 

She  felt  it  would  certainly  be  a  comfort  to 
discuss  her  situation  with  Mrs.  Linwood,  but 
she  shrank  from  communicating  it  to  her 
daughter,  without  being  able  to  define  to  herself 
why  she  wished  to  avoid  it.  As  soon  as  she 
had  composed  her  feelings,  after  reading  this 
note,  she  returned  to  her  visitors  ;  but  whilst 
she  was  debating  whether  she  should  seek  an 
interview  with  Mrs.  Linwood  alone,  she  was 
spared  the  trouble  of  deciding,  by  Olivia  sud- 
denly remembering  that  she  had  an  indispensable 
letter  to  write,  and  for  that  purpose  adjourning 
to  her  own  room. 
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When  Mrs.  Linwood  had  again  persuaded 
Fanny  to  lay  herself  on  a  sofa,  and  was  quietly 
seated  by  her  side  with  her  work,  Fanny 
began : 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Linwood,  I  want  to  tell  you 
something,  which  I  think  will  surprise  you. 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  wrong,  but  Cecil 
is — that  is,  I  am — I  mean  we  do  not  like  to 
separate." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  so  I  know,"  placidly  observed 
Mrs.  Linwood  :  "  it  is  very  natural — ^yes — just 
what  I  always  thought  it  would  come  to.  What 
do  you  mean  to  do  ?  To  marry  ?  Ah,  yes — 
I  suppose  to  marry." 

"  Then  you  are  not  surprised  ?"  said  Fanny, 
raising  her  blushing  cheek  from  the  pillow. 

"  Not  in  the  least — yes — not  in  the  least, 
my  dear,"  said  her  friend.  "  It  is  so  natural ; 
I  always  foresaw  it;  yes — I  always  expected 
it." 

"  And  you  quite  approve  it  ?"  observed  Fanny 
again. 

"  Oh,  yes,  quite — yes,  indeed — it  is  much 
the  best  thing  you  can  do.  Is  he  gone  to 
get  the  licence?      Yes — and   Olivia  is  to  be 
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bride-maid  —  is   she  ?       When    is    it    all    to 
be?" 

This  question,  of  course,  Fanny  could  not 
answer.  Then  she  begged  Mrs.  Linwood  to 
say  nothing  about  it  at  present  to  Olivia ;  when 
Cecil  came  back,  she  should  know  all ;  but  her 
nerves  were  at  present  not  in  a  state  to  bear 
much  discussion  on  the  subject.  Of  com'se, 
the  promise  of  secrecy  was  readily  given,  and 
the  entrance  of  Olivia  soon  afterwards  prevented 
much  more  being  said  between  the  other  two. 

Faimy  would  have  been  puzzled  to  say  how 
the  hours  of  that  day  were  passed.  To  her 
each  minute  seemed  a  weary  length,  for  she  was 
in  a  state  of  excitement  which  entirely  prevented ' 
occupation,  and  rendered  her  unequal  to  con- 
nected conversation ;  yet  the  afternoon  appeared 
quickly  over,  and  the  night  soon  came ;  for  she 
hardly  knew  whether  she  had  not  something  to 
fear  for  the  morrow.  A  presentiment  of  evil, 
a  dread  of  some  unknown  impending  calamity, 
hung  over  her.  She  thought  she  ought  to  be 
happy,  and  yet  was  conscious  that  she  did  not 
feel  so  :  she  knew  not  exactly  what  was  wanting 
to  complete  her  satisfaction ;  Cecil's  love  ought 

VOL.  I.  e 
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to  be  sufficient,  and  of  this  she  was  assured. 
It  must  be  her  father's  absence  which  distressed 
her — the  want  of  his  approbation  which  she 
felt  so  keenly.  Could  he  only  have  known  the 
step  which  she  was  about  to  take — could  he 
only  have  given  her  the  blessing  which  he  had 
once  bestowed  on  Mary — then  she  should  have 
had  nothing  more  to  desire.  Then  she  blamed 
herself  for  her  unreasonable  wishes,  for  the 
restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  she  experienced, 
the  discontent  of  which  she  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
which,  when  so  much  was  granted  to  her  wishes, 
made  her  crave  still  one  blessing  more. 

Alas  !  that  she  should  so  deceive  herself;  that 
affection,  passion,  should  so  have  blinded  her 
eyes ;  that  she  should  not  discover  it  was  the 
voice  of  conscience  which  rendered  her  uneasy ; 
it  was  the  low  murmur  not  to  be  quieted — the 
feeling  which  she  would  not  own  that  she  was 
acting  wrong. 

The  hours  passed  at  length,  and  morning 
came,  and  that  too  slipped  away,  and  Fanny's 
nerves  became  more  and  more  disquieted.  She 
expected  every  moment  would  bring  her  lover, 
and  what  would  he  bring  with  him  ?     Her  flut- 
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toed  manner  and  increasing  agitation  was  of 

course  perceived  by  both  her  companions,  and 

every  time  that  an  opportunity  was  oflfered  by 

the   absence  of  Olivia,  Mrs.  Ldnwood  tried  to 

soodie  her  by  agreeable  anticipations.  At  length 

the  dock  struck  twelve,  and  she  became  more 

composed ;  it  was,  she  thought,  impossible  now 

that  Cecil  should  ask  for  a  marriage  to-day,  she 

should  have  a  few  more  hours'  respite ;  come 

when  he  would  now,  the  awfiil  ceremony  must 

be  postponed  till  to-morrow. 

She  had  just  come  to  this  comforting  con- 
clusion, when,  without  any  warning  or  sound  to 
give  her  a  moment's  preparation,  he  walked 
into  the  room.  Her  breath  came  and  went 
quickly,  she  coidd  hardly  see  or  feel,  she  did  not 
know  what  she  was  doing  j  but  though  his  eye 
was  upon  her  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  his 
first  paying  his  compliments  to  the  other  ladies, 
gave  her  a  brief  space  to  prepare  herself,  and 
she  was  too  much  accustomed  to  self-control 
to  suflfer  her  feelings  entirely  to  overcome  her, 
when  exertion  was  necessary.  She  compelled 
herself  to  speak,  to  extend  her  hand  calmly,  to 
raise  her  eyes  to  his ;  but  the  look  of  happy,  of 
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triumphant  love,  was  too  much  for  her,  she 
dared  not  meet  it  again,  and  sat  down  in  some 
confusion. 

OUvia  was  drawing  near  the  window,  and 
Mrs.  Linwood  working  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table  ;  so  drawing  a  chair  close  to  Fanny,  he 
sat  down  beside  her. 

"  Did  I  startle  you  ?"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  did  you  expect  me  so  soon  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  I  did  not  hear  you  come," 
was  her  reply,  hardly  trusting  her  voice,  lest  its 
trembling  should  betray  her  agitation. 

"  You  do  not  ask  me  how  I  have  sped," 
continued  he ;  "  have  you  no  interest,  no 
curiosity  ?" 

She  looked  the  question  which  she  could  not 
speak. 

"  Ah  !  I  see  you  have,"  whispered  he,  "  you 
have  not  forgotten  what  I  went  about ;  I  have 
been  quite  successful,"  and  drawing  forth  a 
parchment  from  his  pocket,  he  laid  it  on  her 
embroidery  frame.  She  saw  at  a  glance  it  was 
a  licence,  and  blushing  very  deeply,  she  pushed 
it  away,  looking  first  at  her  companions,  who 
could  not,  however,  have  seen  the  document,  and 
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then  laying  her  fingers  on  her  watch^  with  a  half 
smile. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean/'  whispered  Cecil, 
*'  but  you  do  not  understand  me ;  come  with 
me  into  the  hbrary,  and  I  will  explain  every- 
thing to  you." 

She  went  with  a  palpitating  heart,  wondering 
what  Cecil  was  going  to  do,  and  what  Olivia 
would  think  of  all  this  whispering  and  mystery. 
When  the  doors  were  safely  closed,  however, 
and  as  a  preliminary  to  his  explanations,  he  had 
kissed  her  repeatedly,  he  desired  her  once  more 
to  look  at  the  parchment  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  But  she  replied  she  knew  what  it  was ; 
it  was  a  licence,  but  it  was  no  use  to-day,  for  it 
was  long  past  noon,  so  it  would  do  just  as 
well  to  look  at  it  on  Monday. 

"  But  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it, 
Fanny,"  said  he,  with  a  very  triumphant  smile, 
and  unfolding  the  parchment  as  he  spoke. 
"  Look,  this  is  a  special  licence,  and  by  virtue 
of  this  invaluable  document,  I  am  entitled  to 
make  you  mine  at  any  hour,  and  in  any  place 
we  please." 
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"  Oh  !  Cecil,  how  could  you  ?"  cried  Fanny, 
her  breath  going  away  with  astonishment  and 
confusion. 

"  How  could  I,  dearest  ?  By  a  few  guineas, 
which  will  save  us  the  loss  of  many  precious 
hours,  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  gold  in 
the  world.  That  there  might  be  no  delay,  and 
no  mistake,  I  have  brought  with  me  the  kind 
friend  to  whose  good  offices  I  am  indebted  for 
procuring  this  expeditious  passport  to  our  mutual 
happiness ;  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  private  chapel  and.  at  once 
become  mine !" 

Fanny  did  not  answer,  a  death-like  paleness 
was  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  lips  were  silent.  He 
looked  at  her  with  surprise  and  agitation. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dearest  ?"  cried  he. 
"  Do  you  repent  your  promises  ?  are  you  now 
going  to  retract — to  disappoint  me,  when  there 
needs  only  the  one  word  of  consent  from  you  to 
complete  my  happiness  ?  Speak,  my  own,  my 
darling,  my  betrothed ;  look  at  me,  speak  to  me, 
I  implore  you  !" 

"  Your  precipitance  overpowered  me,"    said 
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Fanny,  struggling  to  speak.  "  Such  hasty 
measures — can  they  not  be  avoided— the  ap- 
pearance of  secrecy — oh!  Cecil,  must  it  be 
so?" 

'*  Dearest  Fanny,  delay  in  our  case  must 
surely  be  a  far  worse  evil  than  any  little  disre- 
gard of  the  usual  formalities  attending  such  an 
event.  You  have  your  friends  with  you,  I 
bought  their  presence  would  obviate  every  fear 
on  your  part,  eveiy  objection  with  regard  to 
secrecy.  I  have  allowed  myself  no  rest ;  I  have 
travelled  all  night  to  procure  this  licence;  do  you 
mean  now  to  reject  the  fruits  of  my  efforts  to 
please  you,  to  doom  me  to  disappointment  and 
most  unnecessary  delay  ?" 

"  But,  Cecil,  why  not  Mr.  Hughes — my  dear, 
dear  old  friend,  Mr.  Hughes?  and  oiu*  own 
parish  ch\u"ch?"  urged  Fanny. 

"  Now  do  be  reasonable,"  said  he,  impatiently, 
"  and  do  not  make  nonsensical  objections ;  such 
difficulties  might  sound  very  well  from  a  roman- 
tic girl,  but  from  you,  Fanny,  I  expected  a  more 
rational  mode  of  proceeding." 

She  was  hurt  by  his  tone— he  had  never 
spoken    so    to   her   before,    and   she    coloured 
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highly,  without  answering.  He  read  her  feel- 
ings in  her  looks,  and  repented  his  speech 
immediately. 

"  Forgive  me,  sweetest,  dearest  Fanny,"  said 
he,  pressing  his  arm  closer  round  her  waist. 
"  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you — I  am  ashamed 
of  my  impatience,  and  forgot  you  did  not  know 
all  I  have  done.  I  did  speak  to  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  it  was  only  because  he  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  comply  with  my  request,  that  I  had 
recourse  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Anderson ;  and  as 
to  the  chapel,  so  many  of  my  family  have  been 
married  there,  that  I  am  very  partial  to  the 
place.  Look  up,  dearest,  with  your  own  sweet 
smile,  and  say  that  you  forgive  me  !" 

Of  course  she  did  look  up,  and  did  forgive, 
and  as  a  proof  of  her  forgiveness,  she  gave 
her  consent,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  she 
was  standing  beside  Cecil  in  the  old  chapel  of 
Brookensha ;  and  very  shortly  afterwards  their 
hands  were  joined,  the  ring  was  on  her  finger, 
she  was  called  his  wife. 

The  astonishment  of  Olivia  Linwood  when 
thus  suddenly  called  on  to  fill  the  office  of 
bride-maid  to  her  friend,  when  the  bridegroom 
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was  so  different  a  person  from  him  who  she 
had  hoped  would  take  that  place,  can  only  be 
adequately  described  by  her  own  pen  ;  and  as 
her  letter  likewise  tells  parts  of  my  story  I  shall 
transcribe  it  here. 

"  I  charge  you,  my  dearest  Frank,  as  you 
value  your  happiness  and  peace  of  mind,  to 
banish  for  ever  from  your  heart  the  sentiments 
with  which  I  know  you  have  so  long  regarded 
Fanny  Ellis  ;  for  she  is  now  the  wife  of  another. 
You  are  astonished — pained — what  will  you  say 
when  you  know  all  the  truth  ?  If  you  feel  with 
me,  your  pain  will  be  redoubled  when  you  know 
whose  wife  she  is.     She,  this  morning,  married 

• 

Cecil  Mansfield.  But  is  she,  can  she  really  be 
his  wife  ?  I  heard  the  ceremony  performed,  and 
saw  their  hands  joined  ;  but  it  all  was  so  quickly, 
so  imexpectedly  done,  that  it  seems  to  me  like  a 
dream.  I  knew  nothing  of  what  was  coming 
until  Mr.  Mansfield  told  me  I  was  wanted  in  the 
chapel,  and  so  innocent  was  I  then,  that  I  went 
in  my  drawing  apron,  and  without  stopping  to 
wash  my  hands,  so  that  I  made  rather  an 
uncommon  figure  as  a  bride-maid.     My  asto- 

£  3 
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nishment  chained  my  tongue,  and  suspended 
my  faculties,  I  believe,  or  I  should  certainly 
have  protested  against  the  marriage ;  but  as  I 
did  not  then  speak,  I  suppose  I  must  hence- 
forth hold  my  peace.  But  after  all,  I  have 
not  in  the  least  explained  to  you  how  we 
came  there.  Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Mansfield 
came,  and  surprised  us  when  we  thought  he 
was  in  London,  to  ask  us  to  pay  Fanny  a  visit, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  leave  home  again.  We 
were  happy  to  spend  what  we  supposed  would 
be  her  last  hours  at  Brookcnsha  in  her  com- 
pany, and  went  immediately.  It  appears  now 
that  she  at  once  confided  to  mamma  what  she 
was  about  to  do;  why  she  did  not  treat  me 
with  equal  confidence  I  do  not  know,  unless 
she  was  afraid  of  my  censure,  for  I  certainly 
should  have  received  the  news  in  rather  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  my  mother.  She,  you  know, 
never  thinks  any  evil  until  it  is  proved,  and 
never  believes  it  even  then,  and  she  quite 
approves  of  this  marriage.  Oh,  it  is  all  so 
very  strange.  I  used  to  think  Fanny  the 
pattern  of  delicacy,  the  model  of  propriety  in 
woman  ;  and  now    she  has   been   acting  in  a 
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way  which  seems  most  strangely  at  variance 
with  decorum,  which  every  unprejudiced  ob- 
server must  condemn — clandestine.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  put  you  in  a  passion  now,  as  I 
once  used  to  do,  when  I  would  formerly  abuse 
her  to  provoke  you !  Mr.  Mansfield  returned 
about  noon  to-day,  and  after  some  secret  con- 
ferences between  Fanny  and  him,  of  which,  of 
course,  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  I  was  suddenly 
requested  to  accompany  him  to  the  chapel ;  and 
I  left  my  drawing  with  no  other  feeling  than 
curiosity  to  know  for  what  I  was  wanted. 
There  stood  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  surplice,  and 
some  other  people — I  hardly  know  who — ^be- 
fore I  had  time  to  look  round  the  service 
began  ;  and  so  soon  it  seemed  over,  that  it 
took  away  my  breath.  I  was  thinking  so 
much  what  you  would  feel,  that  I  hardly  know 
what  was  said  or  done.  Fanny,  poor  thing, 
seemed  much  overcome ;  and  when  I  tried  to 
wish  her  joy,  and  said  something  of  her  father, 
she  could  not  answer,  and  began  to  cry,  and 
Cecil  came  and  took  her  away,  looking  much 
displeased.  They  are  gone  for  a  tour  to  the 
Lakes.     Answer  me,  dear  Frank,  tell  me  how 
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you  feel,  are  you  unhappy  ?  and  is  she  really  his 

wife?    There  must  be  something  wrong  here — 

why  was  not  Mr.  Hughes  present  ?  why  this 

secrecy,  this  haste  ?     I  must  finish,  for  mamma 

is  calling  me,  and  I  wish  to  put  this  in  the  post 

as  I  pass  through  the  village.   Adieu,  write  soon, 

my  dear  brother. 

"  Ever  yoiu^, 

"  &c.  &c." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


It  had  been  from  no  remissness  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hughes  that  Fanny  heard  no  remon- 
strances from  him  previously  to  her  marriage. 
Notwithstanding  the  request  of  Cecil  that  he 
would  not  that  day  seek  an  interview  with 
Fanny,  a  request  delivered  in  a  tone  which 
almost  amounted  to  a  command,  he  had  after 
some  deliberation  determined  to  proceed  to  the 
ball,  and  try  at  least  to  see  her.  The  little  gate 
which  permitted  a  short  cut  through  the  pleasure- 
grounds  to  the  house  was  locked,  and  Mr. 
Hughes  was  forced  to  go  some  way  round  to 
reach  another  entrance ;  but  there  likewise  he 
was  disappointed,  the  gate  was  closed,   and  the 
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lodge-keeper  informed  him  she  dared  not  open  it 
to  any  one,  her  orders  were  so  strict  on  this 
subject. 

Suspicions  as  to  Cecil's  object  for  this 
seclusion  of  Fanny,  did  not  render  him  at 
all  less  earnest  to  carry  his  point,  and  having 
carefully  prepared  a  note  of  remonstrance  and 
urgent  entreaty  to  be  permitted  to  see  her,  he 
left  it  in  charge  of  the  lodge-keeper  with 
particular  recommendations  to  send  it  up  to 
the  hall  instantly.  The  woman  readily  promised 
this,  but  concealed  from  him  the  fact  that  her 
children  being  all  at  school,  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  comply  with  his  directions  at  present. 
She  put  the  note  in  her  pocket,  intending  to 
despatch  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity ;  and 
being  much  occupied  in  household  matters  of 
far  more  importance  to  herself,  she  quite  forgot 
everything  about  it,  until  she  saw  the  carriage 
drive  away  the  next  afternoon,  containing  her 
master  and  the  young  lady.  This  reminding 
her  of  her  charge,  she  was  careful  instantly  to 
send  off  the  note,  which  would  consequently 
have  to  wait  until  the  young  couple  returned 
home  from  their  excursion. 
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Mr.  Hughes,  meantime,  was  conscientiously 
remaining  at  home,  in  hopes  of  an  answer 
from  Fanny,  determined  to  lose  no  time  when 
the  opportunity  was  offered  for  a  meeting, 
and  to  spare  no  argument  which  could  in- 
fluence her  mind  to  take  his  own  view  of  the 
subject. 

Uneasy  at  receiving  no  intelligence,  he  again 
set  out  the  next  day,  and  reached  the  park-gates 
about  ten  minutes  after  the  bride  had  quitted 
the  place.  The  woman,  conscious  of  her  neglect, 
took  care  to  keep  out  of  his  way ;  and  he  was 
proceeding  up  the  drive  to  the  hall,  quite  un- 
aware of  what  had  occurred,  when  he  met  the 
LiDwoods. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  the  mother,  "  you  are  too  late, 
Mr.  Hughes,  they  are  gone:  yes,  they  have 
started  this  half-hom*." 

"  They  !  who  ?"  exclaimed  he,  surprised  and 
agitated. 

"  Mr.  Mansfield  and  his  bride :  they  are  mar- 
ried, and  gone  on  their  wedding  tour." 

He  was  too  startled  to  speak  ;  but  Mrs.  Lin- 
wood  hastily  gave  him  a  narrative  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 
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"  Are  they — can  they  be  married  ?"  inqiiired 
Olivia,  when  her  mother  ceased. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  gravely  and  mournfully,  "  they 
are  married  at  present." 

"  I  thought  it  was  illegal,"  returned  she. 

"  So  it  is ;  but  still,  unless  the  question  is 
brought  to  an  issue  in  the  proper  court,  they  are 
man  and  wife." 

"Then  do  jou  think  anybody  will  dispute  the 
point  ?" 

"  Probably  not,"  replied  he,  "  for  anybody 
cannot  do  it.  I  apprehend  the  only  one  autho- 
rized by  law  to  call  it  in  question  is  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Olivia. 

"  He  must  feel  safe  from  future  disturbance 
from  that  quarter,"  continued  Mr.  Hughes. 
"  That  he  would  never  have  consented,  but  that 
he  will  not  now  part  them,  Cecil  is  probably  as 
fully  persuaded  as  myself;  and  it  was  this  hope 
of  impunity,  no  doubt,  which  tempted  him  to 
this  course." 

"  Well,  since  they  are  married,"  said  Olivia, 
"  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  painful  conclusion  to 
it  may  be  avoided.'* 
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"  Certainly,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Linwood ;  "  but 
surely  no  one  could  be  so  wicked,  even  if  they 
had  the  power,  to  cause  so  much  distress.  It  is 
impossible — quite  impossible — ^yes,  quite  so." 

"  But,  were  this  the  case,"  again  inquired 
Olivia — "  were  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  pass 
a  sentence  on  them,  what  would  be  their  situa- 
tion then  ?" 

"  A  sentence  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  would 
declare  the  marriage  void,"  replied  Mr.  Hughes, 
gravely. 

"  Give  them  a  divorce,"  said  Mrs.  Linwood. 
"  It  is  the  same  thing." 

"  No,  it  would  not  be  the  same  thing,"  said 
Mr.  Hughes :  "  a  divorce  supposes  a  marriage 
to  have  existed.  The  sentence  of  which  I  speak 
would  declare  there  had  never  been  one.  You 
can  at  once  understand  the  difference  which  this 
makes  to  the  children  in  either  case." 

"  But  is  it  not  strange  that  oiu-  laws  should 
be  in  such  a  state  ?"  inquired  Olivia ;  "  there 
must  be  something  wrong  surely  in  this  matter. 
Is  this  uncertainty  general  in  the  world  ?" 

"No,  it  is  peculiar  to  England.  Scotland 
forbids  such  marriages  entirely.     Germany  and 
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other  countries  permit  them.  But  things  ought 
not  to  be  left  as  they  are ;  it  is  too  strong  a 
temptation  for  human  nature  to  withstand. 
They  should  be  either  permitted,  or  directly 
forbidden." 

"  And  which  do  you  think  should  be  done  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Linwood.  "  You  would  not  forbid 
them,  surely  ? 

'^  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  dangerous  to  multiply 
prohibitions,  but  I  believe  I  rather  incline  to  a 
Presbyterian  view  of  the  question." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Olivia ;  "  but  mamma  thinks 
differently.  But  surely  if  it  was  made  quite 
illegal,  brothers  and  sisters-in-law  would  no  more 
think  of  falling  in  love  than  brothers  and  sisters 
in  blood." 

"  I  am  not  sure ;  the  early  habit,  the  senti- 
ment  of  fraternal  affection,  which  grows  from 
the  cradle,  would  be  wanting,"  said  Mr.  Hughes. 

"  And  Mr.  Mansfield  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he  risked,  and  the  nature  of  the  action  he 
was  tempting  Fanny  to  commit,"  said  Olivia, 
taking  up  another  branch  of  the  subject. 

"  Undoubtedly,  but  I  do  not  think  she  did. 
He  might  have  worked  on  her  feelings,  and  over- 
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powered  her  sense  of  what  was  due  to  her  father ; 
but  I  think,  had  she  fiilly  understood  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  not  have  succeeded  with  her.  I 
thought  so  at  least,  and  therefore  was  so  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  see  her." 

"  Poor  Fanny !  I  am  quite  indignant  with 
him  :  and  after  all,  he  risks  much  less  than  she 
does  in  this  matter,"  said  Olivia ;  "  for  were 
they  hereafter  to  be  parted,  how  much  worse 
her  situation  would  be  than  his.  It  is  so  unfair 
that  women  should  suflFer  more  when  they  go 
astray  than  men." 

"  It  is  the  consequence  of  the  artificial  state 
of  society  around  us,"  replied  Mr.  Hughes,  "  and 
does  at  first  sight,  perhaps,  appear  unfair ;  but, 
my  dear  Miss  Linwood,  if  you  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  think  you  will  retract  your  opinion. 
Look  at  crime  in  its  true  colours,  not  as  it  affects 
our  comfort  and  respectability  in  this  world,  but 
as  it  concerns  our  eternal  destiny  in  the  world 
to  come.  Can  you,  in  this  point  of  view,  con- 
sider the  double  or  treble  penalty  with  which  the 
world  visits  the  errors  of  your  sex  as  an  evil  or 
an  advantage?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Olivia,  thoughtfully,  "  I  can 
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see  that  the  distribution  of  good  and  evil  is  more 
equal  than  at  the  first  glance  appears.  Since 
women  are  undoubtedly  the  greatest  sufferers  in 
this  world,  the  knowledge  of  this  inevitable 
punishment  may  strengthen  their  principles  in 
the  hour  of  temptation,  and  assist  their  too 
yielding  natures.  Our  Creator  deals  with  us  as 
a  kind  parent  to  some  delicate  child,  supplying 
aid  in  performing  a  difficult  task,  which  his 
stronger  offspring  must  fulfil  alone." 

"  These  are  right  feelings,"  replied  Mr. 
Hughes,  "  and  will  lead  you  to  consider  the 
restrictions  and  penalties  with  which  the  world 
threatens  your  errors,  as  so  many  kind  warnings 
on  the  part  of  your  Heavenly  Father ;  and  you 
will  be  very  far  from  wishing  to  abolish  them, 
or  to  claim  the  privilege  of  doing  wrong  with- 
out shame,  which  has  been  too  often  yielded  to 
men." 

"  But  why  should  you  blame  Fanny,  Mr. 
Hughes  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Linwood,  "  since  you 
acknowledge  that  she  may  have  been  acting  in 
ignorance." 

"  Because  she  acted  with  precipitation,  and 
without  seeking  the  advice  of  her  parent,  whom 
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she  ought  to  have  coDsuIted.  Were  she  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  impedi- 
ment to  her  marriage,  she  ought  certainly  to 
have  waited  for  his  sanction  to  her  actions." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  her  situation  was  an 
ample  apology  for  her  precipitation,  and  so  no 
doubt  Mr.  Ellis  will  feel,"  said  Mrs.  Linwood ; 
"  he  is  much  too  kind  to  raise  unnecessary 
scruples,  I  am  sure.  Yes,  I  am  certain  that 
he  is." 

"  And  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  certainly 
have  withheld  his  consent,"  said  Mr.  Hughes, 
decidedly.  "  Hoping  that  his  interference  would 
prove  effectual,  I  yesterday  dispatched  intelli- 
gence to  him  of  their  intentions,  for  I  expected 
mv  refusal  to  officiate  on  the  occasion  would 
create  delay  enough  to  allow  of  his  prohibition 
reaching  them.  The  idea  of  a  special  licence 
never  occurred  to  me.  Now  I  almost  regret  that 
I  took  this  step,  as  it  can  do  no  good ;  but  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  neglect  no  efforts  in  such 


a  cause." 


They  had  reached  the  gate  of  Mrs.  Linwood's 
grounds,  and  she  invited  Mr.  Hughes  to  enter, 
but  in  vain :  sorrowful  and  pensive,  the  good  old 
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man  returned  home,  leaving  his  two  companions 
to  reflect  on  what  he  had  been  saying,  which 
had  produced  very  different  feelings  in  their 
minds.  Olivia,  more  than  ever  regretting  that 
Frank  had  not  proposed  to  Fanny,  or  at  least 
gained  her  affections,  by  which  all  this  might 
have  been  prevented ;  and  her  mother,  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Hughes' 
efforts  had  been  so  entirely  unavailing,  and  as 
much  of  condemnation  of  the  whole  of  his  inter- 
ference as  she  was  capable  of  feeling  towards 
any  one,  especially  one  so  long  known  and  so 
much  revered  as  the  old  clergyman. 

Within  a  few  days,  Olivia  received  a  letter 
from  her  brother,  which  conveyed  to  her  all  the 
intelligence  she  was  ever  likely  to  receive  with 
regard  to  his  sentiments  on  learning  Fanny's 
marriage.     It  was  in  the  following  words : 

"  Dear  Olivia, 
"  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  our  dear  mother 
has  far  more  candour  and  charity  in  her  disposi- 
tion than  yourself,  and  I  wish  in  this  respect 
you  more  nearly  resembled  her ;  had  you  done 
so,  you  would  have  made  far  more  allowance 
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for  the  peculiar  temptation  to  which  Mrs. 
Mansfield  has  yielded,  and  not  judged  her  so 
harshly  as  you  now  do.  Their  affection  appears 
to  me  the  most  natural  result  of  an  unin- 
terrupted intercourse  for  fifteen  months,  at  a 
time  when  sorrow  had  softened  their  hearts,  and 
their  mutual  loss  had  led  to  mutual  sympathy. 
To  know  her  intimately  without  loving  her,  must 
be  impossible ;  and  so  far  from  wondering  at  the 
result,  I  have  always  foreseen  it,  since  I  learnt 
that  they  were  constantly  together.  The  only 
thing  that  has  always  appeared  astonishing  to 
me,  is  that  Mr.  Ellis  himself  should  not  have 
foreseen  it  also.  As  to  the  question  of  what 
they  now  are  to  one  another,  there  can  be  but 
one  answer :  they  are  most  certainly  husband 
and  ^vife ;  and  earnestly  do  I  hope  that  they 
may  never  have  the  question  disputed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  her  a  moment's  uneasiness, 
and  that  Cecil  Mansfield  himself  wtII  always 
fully  estimate  the  treasiu-e  which,  according  to 
vour  account,  he  has  been  at  so  much  trouble  to 
win.  As  to  my  own  feelings,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  sympathy  you  express ;  but  in  cases  such  as 
this,  where  to  conquer  former  hopes  and  wishes 
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becomes  a  positive  duty,  you  will  perhaps  agree 
with  me  that  the  less  they  are  dwelt  on  the 
better.  Let  this,  therefore,  dear  Olivia,  be  the 
last  time  that  the  subject  is  ever  alluded  to  be- 
tween us.  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  Mrs. 
Mansfield's  welfare  and  happiness,  and  I  hope 
you  will  never  have  anything  else  to  tell  me  of 
her  fate. 

"  Ever  yours,  &c.  &c." 

If  ever  two  people  were  completely  happy  in 
themselves  and  in  each  other,  it  was  Cecil  Mans- 
field and  his  young  bride.  The  devotion  of  her 
husband  in  the  early  days  of  their  married  life, 
was  only  to  be  exceeded  by  the  tenderness  with 
which  Fanny  received  and  returned  his  affection ; 
and  the  first  three  weeks  seemed  to  fly  with 
unheard-of  quickness,  whilst  enjoy mg  together 
some  of  the  best  blessings  of  existence.  Young, 
ardent,  and  equally  in  love,  possessing  health 
and  spirits,  which  made  existence  a  pleasure  ; 
able  to  indulge  every  fancy,  and  gratify  every 
wish,  what  more  could  they  desire?  They 
lived  in  a  dream  of  delight,  an  exquisite,  but  a 
transitory  dream ;  and  in  the  calmer  moments  of 
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after-life,  Fanny  could  never  look  back  on  these 
few  weeks  without  a  feeling  of  astonishment  at 
the  total  oblivion  to  which,  for  the  time,  were 
consigned  all  the  doubts,  r^rets,  and  hesitations 
attending  her  marriage. 

They  spent  their  time  in  a  lovely  cottage, 
hired  for  the  occasion  on  the  banks  of  the  Win- 
dermere, from  whence  they  made  excursions  to 
the  surrounding  country,  and  became  acquainted 
with  its  principal  beauties.  Cecil's  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  what  was  grand  and 
lovely  in  nature,  was  second  only  to  his  admira- 
tion of  his  gentle  wife  ;  and  Fanny,  independent 
of  her  own  taste,  felt  every  pleasure  of  his  with 
double  force.  They  rambled — they  sketched — 
they  admired  together.  Poetry  and  love  occu- 
pied their  hours ;  and  Cecil,  intoxicated  with  the 
enjoyment,  wished  to  prolong  it,  as  if  such  feel- 
ings and  sensations  could  ever  be  prolonged,  and 
proposed  to  seek  in  North  Wales  additional 
variety  and  excitement. 

When,  however,  with  this  view  they  turned 
their  steps  southwards,  and  came  within  the 
attraction  of  their  own  home,  the  remembrance 
of  the  well-known  scenes  they  so  dearly  loved, 
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and  still  more  their  desire  to  see  the  children, 
overcame  the  wish  to  ramble  farther^  and  they  re- 
turned by  mutual  agreement  to  Brookensha  HalL 

Here  a  shock  awaited  Fanny,  which  awoke 
other  feelings^  and  at  once  roused  a  remorse, 
which  had  till  now  been  dormant. 

She  had  written  to  her  father  to  announce 
and  apologize  for  her  hasty  marriage,  but  no 
answer  had  been  received.  This  painful  silence 
Cecil  readily  attributed  to  accidents  at  the  post^ 
office,  though  Fanny  could  not  altogether 
suppress  a  fear  that  it  arose  from  displeasure, 
for  conscience  did  suggest  that  the  excuses  she 
had  to  offer  for  her  haste  appeared  poor  and 
unsatisfactory  on  paper.  She  looked  forward 
^ith  agitating  eagerness  to  receiving  some  com* 
munication  from  him  on  reaching  home,  nor 
was  she  mistaken  in  her  expectations. 

When  the  first  rapture  of  again  meeting  her 
darling  children  was  over,  and  Fanny  had  re- 
tired to  her  dressing-room  to  rest  herself,  she 
found  amongst  sundry  letters  awaiting  her 
arrival,  the  long-expected  one  from  her  father, 
which  she  hastily  opened.  The  date  astonished 
and  alarmed  her.    It  was  written  at  Brookensha 
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—and  that  on  the  third  day  after  her  marriage. 
Her  father  had  been  there,  then — ^why  had  he 
come  ?  what  could  this  portend  ?  Breathless  and 
palpitating,  with  a  hand  which  from  trembling 
oould  scarcely  hold  the  paper,  and  a  degree 
of  agitation  amounting  to  terror,  she  read  the 
letter. 

It  was  not  long,  but  it  was  bitter  indeed. 
It  told  her  that  anxious  to  save  his  only  child 
from  the  guilty  step,  which  he  learnt  she  was 
about  to  take,  he  had  hurried  to  Brookensha ; 
but  it  was  too  late — and  that  now  he  must 
return  a  heart-broken,  and  childless  old  man, 
to  that  home  which  would  not  only  be  desolate 
but  the  abode  of  shame.  What  more  he  said 
Fanny  did  not  know,  a  dimness  came  over  her 
eyes,  a  conftised  sound  was  in  her  ears,  and  she 
fainted  completely  away. 

In  this  situation  she  was  shortly  found  by  her 
husband,  who,  surprised  at  her  prolonged  ab- 
sence, sought  her  in  her  dressing-room,  and 
was  exceedingly  alarmed  at  the  state  of  total 
insensibility  in  which  he  discovered  her.  But 
the  hasty  glance  which  he  threw  over  the  letter 
which  was   lying  beside  her,  led  him   imme- 
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diately  to  guess  the  cause  of  her  suffering,  and 
his  first  motion  was  to  conceal  it  entirely  from 
her,  that  in  case  she  had  not  become  fully 
acquainted  with  its  contents,  she  might  be  saved 
from  ever  knowing  them. 

It  was  long  before  Fanny  exhibited  any  sign 
of  consciousness;  but  as  soon  as  animation 
returned  in  some  degree,  Cecil  dismissed  all  the 
attendants  who  had  crowded  round  her,  and  to 
whom  he  had  spoken  of fatiguCy  and  the  effects 
of  excitement.  He  sent  them  away  lest  her 
first  words  should  betray  the  cause  of  her  emo- 
tion ;  and  himself  supporting  her  head  on  his 
breast,  he  continued  to  apply  the  stimulants  to 
her  temples  and  hands. 

At  length  she  unclosed  her  eyes,  and  looking 
round,  attempted  to  recal  her  wandering  recol- 
lection. 

"Are  you  better,  love?"  inquired  her  hus- 
band, tenderly  pressing  his  lips  to  her  fore- 
head. 

His  voice  recalled  the  memory  of  all  that  had 
passed  ;  she  shuddered,  and,  shrinking  from  his 
arm,  turned  away  her  head  to  conceal  her  face 
on  the  sofa-pillow,  and  shut  her  eyes,  as  if  by 
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exduding  the  light  she  could  chase  the  dreadfiil 
thoughts  which  crowded  on  her  mind,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  her  reason. 

Alarmed  by    her  looks  and  manner,  Cecil 
threw    himself  on  his   knees  beside  her,  and 
sought  by  the  tenderest  words  and  caresses  to 
win  her  to  turn  towards  him.     For  some  time 
heavy  sighs,  and  broken  sobs,  were  her  only 
answer ;  her  face  was  averted,  her  hand  hung 
passive    beside  her — she  was  quite  unable   to 
speak ;  but  at    length,  won  by   his  passionate 
entreaties  for  one  word — one  single  word — she 
turned  towards  him,   and  with  difficulty  arti- 
culated: 
"  Cecil,  why  have  you  deceived  me  ?" 
Hesitating,  and  alarmed,  he  at  length  replied: 
"Deceived  you  ?— how,  Fanny,  what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

**  Yes — deceived  me !"  she  replied,  with  bit- 
ter emphasis ;  "  did  you  not  tell  me  we  were 
married  ;  did  you  not  call  me  your  wife  1 — and 
now  what — what  am  I  ?" 

She  fell  back  on  the  sofa  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion indescribable,  fixing  her  eyes  on  Cecil,  as 
if  from  him  she  expected  to  hear  her  doom. 
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"  Good  lieavens,  Fanny !  what  infatuation— 
what  madness  possesses  you?"  cried  he,  with 
vehemence.  "  Do  you  doubt  that  you  are  my 
wife  ?  or,  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean,"  replied  Fanny,  summoning  all  her 
strength  and  firmness,  '*  that  you  know  that  you 
assured  me  there  was  no  real  impediment  to 
our  marriage,  that  you — ^but  why  should  I  blame 
you ;  did  I  not  rush  wilfully  into  the  snare  you 
set,  shutting  my  eyes  to  the  danger — and  yet 
— oh,  no,  no,  no !  I  did  not  make  myself  the 
thing  I  am — deceived,  degraded !  Heaven  have 
pity  on  me !  Oh,  Cecil,  Cecil,  what  have  you 
done?" 

"  Made  you  my  wife,  Fanny,  my  lawful  wife ; 
because  I  loved  you  better — do  love  you  more 
than  all .  the  world  contains,"  replied  Cecil, 
standing  before  her  with  folded  arms. 

"  Deceived !  misled  me — is  that  love  ?"  mur- 
mured Fanny,  with  bitterness.  "Made  me  a 
shame  to  my  parent,  and  a  shame  to  myself, 
—my  dear,  dear  father,  might  I  but  kneel  at 
your  feet — entreat  your  forgiveness — have  once 
more  your  blessing — oh,  father,  father!  your 
words  will  break  my  heart !" 
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Cecil  drew  himself  up,  and  in  a   tone  that 
betrayed  his  wounded  feelings,  he  replied ; 

"  Fanny,  if  you  love  your  father  so  much 
better  than  your  husband,  go  to  him  at  once. 
If  your  plighted  faith — ^your  marriage  vow  is 
thus  early  burdensome  to  you,  leave  me.  Since 
yoiu*  affection  as  a  daughter  supersedes  your 
duty  as  a  wife,  follow  it ;  no  matter  if  in  doing 
so  you  break  your  husband's  heart !" 

"  My  husband !"  repeated  she. 

"  Yes,  Fanny,  your  husband  1  What  extra- 
ordinary delusion  has  seized  you  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  as  sure  as  there  is  a  bright  sun  above  us — 
as  sure  as  I  am  now  addressing  you,  so  surely 
are  you  my  wife !  Ask  any  one,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Anderson — ^your  father  himself,  they  will 
all  tell  you  the  same  thing !" 

"  May  I  believe  this  ? ''  inquired  Fanny, 
doubtingly. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  would  tell  you  a  deli- 
berate falsehood  ?"  said  Cecil.  "  Fanny,  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  much  your  suspicion  hurts 
me. 

He  turned  away  and  walking  to  the  window, 
waited  for  the  effect  which  he  fully  calculated 
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his  words  would  produce.  Nor  was  he  mis- 
taken ;  she  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  was  at 
his  side  in  a  moment. 

"  Cecil,  forgive  me,"  she  laid  her  clasped 
hands  upon  his  arm,  as  she  spoke ;  '*  oh,  do 
not  speak  thus — do  not  look  thus  at  me." 

He  made  no  effort  to  retain  her  hands,  no 
motion  to  return  her  caress. 

"Cecil,  my  love,  my  husband,"  whispered 
Fanny,  earnestly ;  "  will  you  not  turn  to  me — 
will  you  not  forgive  me.  I  do,  indeed  I  do, 
believe  you ;  call  me  your  wife  again.  I  was 
wrong — I  own  that  I  was  wrong ;  but  forgive 
me  and  call  me  your  wife." 

**  Fanny,  you  have  deeply  disappointed  me," 
said  he  in  the  same  cold  tone ;  then  relenting 
a  little  he  added,  "  Could  I  expect  the  only 
welcome  to  my  home  would  be  the  reproaches 
of  my  wife !" 

He  seemed  about  to  leave  the  room  as  he 
spoke,  but  she,  pierced  to  the  heart,  both  by  his 
looks  and  words,  and  fully  convinced  that  her 
suspicions  were  as  unjust  as  they  were  dread- 
ful, would  not  now  suffer  him  thus  to  quit 
her. 
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She  dung  to  him ;  she  urged  her  prayer  for 
foigiveness  in  a  thousand  tones  of  tenderness, 
and  with  looks  of  love  which  he  could  not  resist. 
His  anger,  indeed,  had  been  entirely  feigned; 
he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  on  discovering 
bow  much  he  had  misled  her,  she  should  have 
suspected  him  still  more.  He  had  been  pre- 
pared for  some  such  outbreak ;  but  he  did  not 
desire  that  it  should  be  repeated.  He  had  no 
inclination  to  share  her  remorse,  or  listen  to  her 
r^rets  for  the  past.  Unconscious  that  in 
checking  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  her 
feelings,  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
barrier,  which  might  hereafter  entirely  interpose 
between  them,  and  prevent  all  attempts  at  con- 
fidence, he  thought  only  of  his  present  feelings, 
and  as  the  subject  was  disagreeable  to  him,  he 
determined  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

So  completely  was  Fanny  subdued  and  over- 
come by  his  manner,  that  she  dared  not  from 
that  time  make  any  allusion  to  her  feelings,  or 
even  so  much  as  inquire  for  her  father's  letter, 
which  she  concluded  had  fallen  into  his 
hands. 

From  Mrs.  Franklin  she  learnt  some  more 
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particulars  as  to  her  father's  visit  there.  He 
had  onlv  staid  a  short  time :  had  left  the  letter 
with  orders  that  it  should  await  their  return 
home,  and  he  had  then  proceeded  to  the  rectory, 
where  the  nurse  believed  he  had  passed  the 
night. 

A  strong  desire  seized  Fanny  on  hearing  this 
to  have  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Hughes. 
She  longed  to  see  him,  to  learn  from  his  lips 
everything  her  father  had  said ;  how  he  had 
looked,  and  a  number  of  other  particulars  which 
she  could  not  rest  without  knowing,  though  the 
knowledge  would  surely  pain  her. 

But  she  trembled  lest  Cecil  should  not 
approve  her  wish ;.  and  though  the  day  before 
they  had  seemed  to  have  every  thought  in 
common,  she  now  hesitated  to  make  this  re- 
quest to  him. 

She  did,  however,  take  courage  the  next 
day  to  propose,  as  he  was  going  down  to  his 
steward's  house,  to  accompany  him. 

Cecil  smilingly  inquired  whether  she,  too, 
had  business  with  Mr.  Dennis.  She  coloured  a 
little,  but  answered  firmly,  that  if  he  had  no 
objection  she. wished  to  call  on  Mr.  Hughes. 
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Cecil  was  for  a  moment  startled,  but  feeling  that 
the  first  interview  must  be  got  over,  he  had 
the  firmness  to  resolve  that  the  sooner  it  was 
so  the  better,  and  after  a  hardly  perceptible 
h^itation  he  gave  a  very  gracious  consent. 

With  feelings  of  mingled  pain  and  shame, 
Fanny  found  herself  once  more  in  the  well- 
known  little  parlour,  where,  as  a  light-hearted 
girl,  she  had  so  often  ran  in  and  out,  arranged 
the  old  man's  flowers,  or  disarranged  his  books 
and  papers.  She  had  some  minutes  to  wait 
before  he  appeared,  and  she  felt  some  alarm 
lest  he  should  intend  altogether  to  refuse  to  see 
her. 

At  length  he  came.  There  was  a  shade  of 
gravity  in  his  manner  and  look,  a  something 
different  from  former  times,  so  she  thought  at 
least,  but  he  extended  his  hand,  and  addressed 
her  kindly :  ^ 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Mansfield,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  well.  I  hope  your  husband  has  re- 
turned  in  good  health." 

This  address  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to 
Fanny,  the  lingering  doubt  which  she  had  not 
been  able  to  dispel,  as  to  the  reality  of  her  mar- 
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wish  to  forget  it,  and  resolutely  was  she  deter- 
mined that  through  her,  at  least,  no  one  should* 
know  the  fact.  No  murmur  of  remorse  should 
cross  her  lips ;  no  whisper  of  reproach  should 
in  future  distress  him.  With  a  true  woman's 
heart  it  did  not  shake  her  love ;  she  seemed  to 
ding  only  the  closer  to  him,  because  he  had  ill- 
used  her.  Attributing  to  him  the  secret  feelings 
of  regret  which  distressed  herself,  she  sought 
by  every  means  in  her  power  to  charm  them 
away,  and  redoubled  her  tenderness,  because 
she  supposed  him  unhappy. 

Thus  days  and  weeks  passed  on  unvaried  by 
any  particular  incident  subsequent  to  their  return 
home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  were  generally 
well  received,  and  much  courted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, though  some  few  families  looked 
coldly  on  him,  and  a  few  more  drew  back  from 
his  wife.  Devoted  with  all  her  heart  to  the 
duties  of  her  station,  Fanny's  time  was  fully 
occupied  :  the  unremitting  attention  of  a  mother 
to  her  children ;  the  unvarying  complaisance  of 
a  tender  companion  to  her  husband ;  the  cares 
of  a  considerate  mistress,  and  the  more  active 
exertions  expected  of  the  patroness  and  head  of 
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a  large  village,  these  were   her  employments, 

and  her  pleasures. 

She  was  almost  adored  by  her  husband's 
dependents  and  tenants,  and  imiversally  recog- 
nised as  the  best  and  sweetest  lady  who  ever 
reigned  over  Brookensha  Hall.  No  petitioner 
was  too  humble  for  her  ear,  or  too  tedious  for 
her  patience ;  no  form  of  poverty  too  revolting 
for  her  care;  no  sickness  too  trying  or  too 
lengthened  for  her  zeal. 

She  had  compassion  for  the  suffering,  for  the 
weak,  and  even  for  the  wicked  ;  forbearance  for 
the  dull,  the  ignorant,  and  the  obstinate.  Their 
inattention  to  her  wislies,  opposition  to  her 
plans,  and  ingratitude  for  her  benefits,,  seemed 
neither  to  weary  nor  provoke  her.  She  felt  no 
anger  when  detecting  deception  or  imposition, 
no  wonder  when  meeting  with  frailty  or 
crime. 

Of  course  her  situation  gave  her  many  ad- 
vantages for  carrying  out  her  plans  of  charity  : 
she  had  money,  she  had  influence,  she  had 
leisure.  Cecil's  unbounded  love  for  her  made 
everj'thing  she  wished  seem  easy — everything 
she  proposed  appear  right ;  had  her  plans  been 
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far  more  ejcpensive,  they  would  have  been 
unchecked:  he  was  always  inconsiderate  with 
regard  to  money,  and  accustomed  to  indulge 
in  any  luxury  which  his  taste  dictated.  Had 
Fanny  taken  pleasure  in  balls  and  fi^tes,  he 
would  have  readily  supplied  her  expenses  ;  and 
since  charity  was  the  object  of  her  preference, 
his  fortune  was  equally  at  her  service. 

Conscious  that  his  wife  must  be  secretly 
longing  for  a  meeting  with  her  father,  and 
feeling  really  grateful  for  the  self-command 
with  which  she  refrained  from  annoying  him 
by  regrets  on  this  subject,  Cecil  had  more 
than  once  desired  her  to  write  and  invite  him 
to  Brookensha;  but  Mr.  Ellis  had  invariably 
declined  the  visit.  He  said  he  did  not  fed 
equal  to  encounter  the  agitation  inevitable  on 
such  a  meeting.  At  length,  however,  he  sug- 
gested a  sort  of  compromise.  He  was  unwell, 
and  should  his  medical  adviser  recommend 
change  of  air,  at  which  he  had  already  hinted, 
it  was  possible  he  might  trj'  Harrowgate  or 
Cheltenham.  In  that  case,  he  proposed  that 
his  daughter  and  son-in-law  should  visit  him 
there,    which    would   be   altogether   far   more 
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agreeable  to  him  than  encounteriDg  the  many 
painM  reminiscences  connected  with  his  former 
home,  and  on  many  accounts  far  better  than 
their  visiting  him  in  Scotland  at  the  present 
time.  To  this  promised  meeting,  therefore, 
Fanny  was  obliged  to  confine  her  wishes ;  but 
the  state  of  her  father's  health  gave  her  serious 
uneasiness,  more  than  she  could  bear  even  to 
own  to  herself.  His  handwriting  and  his  style 
alike  indicated  weakness,  and  she  longed  for 
some  other  account  of  what  he  only  alluded  to 
as  a  slight  indisposition.  Here,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  Cecil  seemed  intuitively  to  guess 
her  wishes ;  and  for  her  satisfaction,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Ellis's  medical  attendant,  to  inquire  if 
there  was  any  serious  cause  for  apprehension 
— any  dangerous  symptoms  exhibited  by  the 
patient. 

The  answer  was  highly  satisfactory.  Dr. 
Campbell  did  not  think  that  there  was  any 
real  cause  for  alarm,  or  any  symptom  which  he 
did  not  fed  confident  would  be  speedily  alie- 
nated under  the  judicious  and  skilful  course  of 
treatment  to  which  Mr.  Ellis  was  now  sub- 
mitting himself.     Dr.  Campbell  would  supply 
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all  that  art  could  do,  and  time,  he  had  no  doubt, 
would  complete  the  cure.  To  judge  indeed 
from  the  strain  of  the  Doctor's  letters,  nothing 
could  be  more  improbable  than  that  any  illness 
should  prove  fatal,  even  to  a  man  of  seventy-five, 
when  under  his  care. 

With  this  verdict,  Fanny  tried  to  be  satisfied, 
and  she  anticipated  their  meeting  in  the  autumn 
with  more  composure  after  the  receipt  of  this 
letter.  But  her  wishes  on  this  point  were  not 
destined  to  be  gratified :  she  never  beheld  her 
father  again.  Very  shortly  afterwards  an  express 
arrived  to  say  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  no  more. 
He  had  been  sitting  alone  one  evening  after 
dinner,  and  when  his  servant  brought  in  candles 
at  the  accustomed  hour,  he  foxmd  his  master 
insensible.  Every  effort  to  restore  animation 
was  unavailing ;  he  was  already  a  corpse.  His 
disease  had  been  of  the  heart,  and  this  sudden 
termination  had  been  for  some  time  anticipated 
by  himself 

Fanny's  sorrow  must  be  left  to  the  imagination, 
for  it  was  indescribable.  So  many  causes  com- 
bined to  add  bitterness  to  her  grief ;  but  it  was 
entirely  undemonstrative,  for  hers  was  not  a 
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nature  to  indxilge  in  selfish  excesses  of  woe. 
The  luxury  of  hysterical  affections  and  nervous 
attacks,  which  should  engross  the  attention  and 
weary  alike  the  minds  and  bodies  of  her  attend- 
ants, was  unknown  to  her.  Her  consideration 
for  an  around  seemed  only  to  increase  with  her 
sorrows.  She  moved  about  her  darkened  house 
more  softiy,  and  spoke  more  gently  to  those  who 
surrounded  her. 

Even  her  first  parting  fi'om  her  husband 
was  borne  with  patience  and  resolution;  he 
started  immediately  for  Jedburgh,  and  she 
remained  at  the  Park  to  shed  silent  tears, 
and  offier  humble  prayers  for  pardon  of  those 
errors  which  had  grieved  her  parent's  heart, 
and  she  too  much  feared  had  hurried  him  to 
the  grave. 

There  was  little  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
pecuniary  affairs  of  the  deceased ;  all  that  he 
possessed,  including  the  proceeds  of  his  recently 
acquired  property  near  Jedburgh,  was  left  by 
him  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
his  daughter  and  grand-daughter,  and  in  case 
they  should  both  die  without  issue,  it  was  to 
revert  to  another  branch  of  the  family,  as  he 
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considered  Cecil's  son  was  sufficiently  provided 
for  through  the  entail  of  his  father's  estates. 

Considering  his  father-in-law's  income,  and 
the  very  moderate  style  in  which  he  lived,  it 
was  natural  for  Cecil  to  expect  to  find  large 
ftinded  property,  or  investments  of  some  other 
kind,  and  it  was  not  till  he  became  accidentally 
aware  of  the  extensive  system  of  charity  which 
Mr.  ElUs  had  practised,  that  he  could  account 
for  the  disappointment  of  these  expectations ; 
for,  thinking  both  his  daughters  were  amply 
pro\ided  for,  he  had  indulged  his  inclination  in 
dispensing  the  superfluity  of  his  income  in  the 
way  most  agreeable  to  his  feelings  and  his  prin- 
ciples. 

Amongst  the  other  documents  which  fell  into 
his  hands,  Mr.  Mansfield  found  one  addressed  to 
himself,  and  very  recently  penned.  Its  purport 
was  to  request,  that  since  by  circumstances,  on 
which  it  was  now  unnecessary  to  dwell,  Cecil 
Mansfield  had  become  master  of  the  sum,  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  amount,  which  Fanny  had 
inherited  from  her  maternal  grandfather,  he 
would  now  do  his  wife  the  justice  to  secure  it 
to  her  and  her  children,  should  she  have  any. 
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by  setdements  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
made  on  her  sister. 

With  this  entreaty,  Cecil  of  course  intended 
to  comply ;  but,  as  he  thought  it  would  do  as 
well  to  set  about  the  business  on  his  return 
home,  he  did  not  then  write  to  his  lawyer  on 
the  subject;  and  the  same  spirit  of  procrasti- 
nation which  produced  this  resolution,  continued 
to  operate  after  his  return  to  Brookensha,  where 
he  found  it  easier  and  more  agreeable  to  ride, 
walk,  read,  and  converse  with  his  wife,  enjoy 
her  smiles  and  indulge  her  wishes,  than  set 
about  any  business  which  affected  only  her 
future  comfort,  at  some  possibly  remote  period. 

Autumn  and  winter  passed  away,  and  in 
spring  Fanny  became  the  mother  of  a  little 
girl,  whose  birth  increased  her  parents'  happiness, 
and  did  not  diminish  the  affectionate  care  with 
which  her  step-children  were  reared. 

During  the  interval  of  her  confinement,  and 
whilst  Cecil  was  left  of  necessity  a  good  deal  to 
himself,  he  suddenly  formed  a  plan  which,  in 
Fanny's  foreboding  fancy,  threatened  to  encroach 
very  much  on  her  domestic  felicity. 

He  had  long   entertained    vague  wishes  of 
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getting  into  Parliament ;  but  without  taking  any 
steps  towards  attaining  this  object,  when  a  va- 
cancy occurring  in  the  representation  of  a  neigh- 
bouring borough,  induced  him  to  think  more 
seriously  of  the  project.  It  is  possible  that  the 
opportunity  now  offered  might  have  passed 
unheeded,  but  for  some  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  it. 

There  was  within  a  few  miles  of  his  residence, 
a  noble  and  ancient  family,  who  had  formerly 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him ;  but  since 
his  second  marriage,  the  acquaintance  had  been 
dropped ;  they  had  never  come  to  Brookensha, 
' — barely  acknowledged  himself  when  they  met, 
and  decidedly  shunned  his  wife.  This  conduct 
galled  Cecil  all  the  more,  because  he  did  not 
choose  either  to  complain  or  remonstrate ; 
though  silent,  his  indignation  was  deep ;  and, 
now  on  learning  that  a  son  of  this  family  was 
canvassing  for  the  vacant  seat,  and  that  no 
opposition  was  expected,  he  determined  to  come 
forward  immediately,  and  spare  neither  time, 
trouble,  nor  money  to  secure  his  own  election, 
and  disappoint  the  wishes  of  one  whose  family 
had  so  deeply  offended  him.     Little  do  men 
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foresee,  when  indulging  their  inclinations  or 
tbeir  passions,  the  consequences  which  they 
draw  upon  themselves :  this  step  of  Mr.  Mans- 
field's was  the  first  in  that  downward  course 
which  was  destined  to  terminate  so  fatally  for 
all  concerned.  Even  to  his  wife,  however,  he 
did  not  acknowledge  the  secret  motive  by  which 
he  was  principally  actuated.  To  her  it  was 
sufficient  to  say,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  exert 
himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  country;  and 
though  she  was  secretly  of  opinion  that  his 
country  was  far  more  likely  to  benefit,  through 
his  spending  his  time  and  money  amongst  his 
tenantry  and  dependents,  she  received  his  com- 
munication, if  not  without  a  sigh,  at  least  with- 
out a  murmur,  or  remonstrance. 

He  was  as  successful  as  his  utmost  anger  or 
ambition  could  desire ;  but  it  cost  him  a  con- 
siderable sum,  a  circumstance  to  the  probability 
of  which,  he  had  not  adverted,  and  for  which 
he  was  not  exactly  prepared. 

He  had  always  lived  up  to  his  income :  and 
his  expenses  had  continued  rather  to  increase 
than  diminish,  since  his  second  marriage ;  so 
that  but  for  the  sums  accumulated  in  his  mi- 
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nority  he  would  actually  have  been  in  debt  at 
this  crisis  ;  and  even  now  he  had  no  fimds  of 
his  own  at  command,  to  meet  the  expenses  he 
had  so  wantonly  incurred. 

But  none  of  this  was  communicated  to 
Fanny,  and  a  house  in  town  was  taken,  to 
which  they  removed  in  the  latter  end  of  May, 
being  as  soon  as  her  health  allowed  it.  She 
feared  a  summer  residence  in  London  for  the 
children ;  but  he  would  not'  hear  of  a  separa- 
tion, and  the  whole  family  were  to  continue 
there  for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

This  was  quite  a  new  life  for  Fanny,  and  she 
felt  almost  bewildered  amidst  the  gaiety  and 
bustle  to  which  she  was  now  introduced.  Her 
husband's  acquaintance  in  London  was  large, 
and  of  course  increasing,  and  she  was  generally 
very  well  received.  But  of  those  she  met,  few 
excited  much  interest;  and  her  greatest  plea- 
sure was  still  found  in  lier  home  and  her  chil- 
dren. But  there  were  one  or  two  incidents 
worthy  of  record. 

The  first  of  these  was  meeting  with  Frank 
Linwood.  It  was  at  a  dinner-party  that  they 
encountered,  and  they  sat  next  each  other.    She 
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had  never  seen  him  since  her  marriage  ;  for  he 
had  not  spent  the  last  vacation  in  Yorkshire,  as 
he  had  once  proposed. 

It  was  natural  that  she  should  feel  pleasure 
on  again  meeting  her  early  friend,  of  whose 
peculiar  affection  for  herself  she  had  always 
been  ignorant,  but  whose  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness were  impressed  on  her  memory ;  and  as 
her  neighbour  on  the  other  side  was  a  stranger, 
she  felt  the  more  inclined  to  turn  her  whole 
attention  towards  Frank.  He  bore  it  all  with 
admirable  composure,  his  countenance  did  not 
var},  nor  his  voice  falter  when  she  reverted  to 
the  painful  past  —  the  days  when  they  were  all 
children  together,  so  long  ago ;  and  so  perfect 
was  his  self-possession,  that  he  convinced  him- 
self he  did  not  feel  at  all,  but  that  the  treasured 
affection  of  so  many  years'  growth  was  com- 
pletely eradicated  from  his  heart. 

"  Why  have  you  never  come  to  see  me  ?" 
inquired  she  ;  "  I  think  it  is  almost  unkind  of 
you  to  neglect  me  so.  If  you  do  not  call  noWy 
however,  I  shall  be  quite  affronted." 

"  I  would  have  called  before,"  was  his  grave 
reply,  "  could  I  have  imagined  that  it  would 
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give  you  pleasure ;  but  you  who  have  so  many 
acquaintance,  could  not  surely  miss  a  poor  soli- 
tary barrister  like  myself." 

*'  Ah,  but  my  many  acquaintance  are  nearly 
all  strangers  to  me  ;  and  amidst  the  wilderness  of 
new  faces  and  new  names  in  which  I  find  my- 
self, you  cannot  imagine  how  refreshing  it  is  to 
meet  one  familiar  to  me  in  my  earlier  days." 

A  long  conversation  ensued  touching  her 
impressions  of  the  society,  amusements,  and 
novelties  wliich  she  had  encountered  in  London, 
and  Frank  was  greatly  interested  by  the  feel- 
ings which  she  described.  In  consequence  of 
this  meeting  he  became  a  frequent  visitor  at 
her  house,  and  always  a  welcome  one,  both  to 
Cecil  and  Fanny ;  the  latter  especially,  and  with 
some  justice,  reckoned  him  amongst  the  warm- 
est of  her  friends. 

There  was  another  incident  which  however 
awakened  different  feelings. 

Almost  the  only  relatives  with  whom  Mr. 
Mansfield  was  accjuainted,  were  his  uncle  and 
cousin,  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield,  and  his  daughter 
Laura. 

This  latter    was   not    only   handsome,   but 
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dever  and  accomplished;  and  gifted  with  a 
degree  of  energy  and  resohition  in  carrying  out 
a  project  once  formed,  quite  unconmion  in  her 
flex.  Her  father  held  a  good  situation  under 
Government,  but  the  future  provision  for  his 
daughter  was  likely  to  be  quite  unsuitable  to 
her  habits  and  tastes,  unless  she  were  able  to 
secure  opulence  by  some  wealthy  marriage ;  for 
the  contingency  of  her  father  or  herself  inherit- 
ing the  Brookensha  property,  to  which  they 
were  next  in  the  entail,  after  Cecil's  children, 
appeared  too  remote  for  her  to  calculate  upon. 

In  every  respect  she  had  been  of  opinion  that 
a  marriage  with  her  cousin  was  the  most  de- 
sirable step  she  could  take ;  and  as  she  really 
liked  him  exceedingly,  when  he  had  been  in 
town  the  preceding  year,  she  was  proportionally 
hurt  and  offended  at  his  marrying  Miss  Ellis. 

Quite  unsuspicious  of  having  given  rise  to 
such  feelings,  however,  Cecil  Mansfield,  who 
had  ri*ally  liked  and  admired  his  cousin  very 
much,  readily  sought  them  again  on  his  return 
to  town,  and  was  received  bv  both  father  and 
daughter,  w^ith  apparent  cordiality ;  for  Mr. 
Henry  Mansfield  had  no  wish  to  quarrel  with 
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his  nephew,  and  Laura  was  too  proud  to  betray 
her  disappointment  But  though  he  was  wel- 
comed to  their  house,  and  caressed  when  there, 
they  never  entered  his;  Laura  never  left  her 
card  with  her  cousin's  wife,  nor  was  Fanny  ever 
hinted  at  in  the  invitations  bestowed  on  Cecil. 
At  first,  he  felt  inclined  to  be  affronted  for 
Fanny's  sake  ;  but  she,  sensitive  on  the  subject, 
and  guessing  their  reason,  would  not  permit  him 
to  quarrel  on  her  account  with  these  his  nearest 
relations. 

That  it  was  from  positive  dislike  towards  her- 
s(?lf,  or  disapproval  of  her  marriage,  that  this 
coldness  arose,  was  not  left  entirely  to  conjec- 
ture, for  the  incident  alluded  to  which  occurred 
one  evening,  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt,  and  whilst 
gratifying  her  wish  to  see  her  husband's  cousin, 
left  behind  it  extremely  painful  sensations. 

Sh(»  was  at  an  evening  party,  where  she  ex- 
pected to  be  joined  by  Cecil,  when  the  House 
rose,  and  being  surrounded  for  the  greater  part 
by  total  strangers,  her  eyes  rested  on  them  with 
a  feeling  of  indifferc^nce,  until  she  was  attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  a  very  handsome  girl, 
standing  immediately  in  front  of  her.     There 
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was  a  something  in  her  air  and  features  familiar 
to  her,  and  she  attempted  to  remember  when 
and  where  they  had  met  before,  but  without 
success ;  she  was  puzzling  herself  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  two  ladies  approached,  one  of  whom 
happened  to  be  a  particular  fiiend  and  near 
neighbour,  in  the  country,  of  the  Mansfields. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Compton  was  expressing  her 
pleasure  at  having  met  Fanny  at  last,  her  com- 
panion addressed  the  young  lady  who  had  en- 
grossed Mrs.  Mansfield's  attention. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  papa  is  ?"  inquired 
the  latter;  "he  has  left  me  here  without  a 
single  acquaintance  near  me  to  speak  to,  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  he  would  come  and  release 
me. 

"No,  really,"  said  Lady  Ellerton,  "I  have 
not  seen  him  ;  but,"  lowering  her  voice,  though 
it  was  still  quite  audible  to  Fanny,  "  you  are 
wrong  in  saying  you  have  no  acquaintance 
surely,  for  there  is  your  cousin  sitting  within 
two  yards  of  you." 

"  My  cousin  ! "  repeated  the  young  lady, 
aloud,  and  turning  half  round  as  she  spoke; 
"  dear  Lady  Ellerton,  I  have  but  one  cousin  in 
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the  world,  and  he  is  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  imagine." 

"Your  cousin's  wife,  I  should  have  said," 
replied  Lady  EUerton ;  "  do  you  not  know 
her." 

"  His  wife,"  replied  Laura  Mansfield,  for  she 
it  was,  "  no,  indeed ;  nor  do  I  wish  it,"  a 
scornful  smile  curled  her  handsome  mouth  as 
she  spoke,  and  her  voice  was  loud  enough  to 
show  that  she  rather  wished  to  make  her  senti- 
ments known  to  those  whom  they  concerned. 

Fanny  could  not  help  feeling  uncomfortable 
at  such  a  demonstration  of  unfriendly  feeling ; 
but  she  was  relieved  by  Mrs.  Compton  ob- 
serving : 

"  I  am  going  home,  Fanny,  almost  imme- 
diately ;  shall  I  take  you  in  my  carriage  to 
Grafton  Street,  as  you  say  yours  must  wait  for 
your  husband?" 

She  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  prepared 
to  retreat.  Miss  Mansfield  moved  away  with 
Lady  EUerton ;  but  before  Fanny  left  the  room 
she  saw  Cecil  enter,  and  almost  immediately 
approach  his  cousin. 

That  he  had  a  very  gracious  reception,  was 
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evident;  he  passed  on  to  address  Fanny,  who 
told  him  she  was  leaving,  in  company  with  her 
friend,  unless  he  wished  her  to  stay.  He 
declared  he  would  not  detain  her  if  she  was 
tired;  but  would  follow  as  soon  as  he  had 
spoken  to  some  friends  of  his,  and  then 
quitted  her  hastily  again  to  return  to  Laura. 

She  saw  him  before  she  left  the  room,  en- 
gaged in  lively  conversation  with  his  cousin,  and 
she  sighed  as  she  turned  away  her  head. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  cried  Mrs.  Compton, 
**  what  could  make  your  cousin  so  abominably 
rude  to  you  ?" 

Fanny  was  silent. 

"  To  refuse  to  own  you  in  that  scornful  way, 
it  does  not  say  much  for  her  manners  as  a 
kdy ;  tell  me,  is  there  a  feud  between  the 
cousins ;  family  quarrels  are  so  common ;  may- 
be she  was  not  at  liberty  to  speak  to  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Fanny,  "  my  husband  is 
on  very  intimate  terms  with  both  his  imde  and 
cousin ;  he  was  speaking  to  her  when  we  left 
the  room." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mansfield,  allow  me 
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to  observe  that  the  sooner  such  an  intimacy  is 
put  a  stop  to  the  better.  I  recommend  you 
to  tell  him  immediately  how  she  behaved  to 
you." 

"  But  that  would  vex  him,  and  perhaps 
he  might  quarrel  with  them  about  it,  which 
would  only  make  things  worse,"  said  Fanny. 

"  A  quarrel  would  be  the  very  thing  /  should 
desire,"  observed  Mrs.  Compton. 

"  But  he  is  very  fond  of  them,"  urged 
Fannv. 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  vou.  I  should 
insist  on  his  breaking  with  them  imm^ 
diately,  after  such  an  insult,  if  I  were  in  your 
place." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  do  that  for  what  concerns 
only  myself;  I  would  not  give  him  a  moment's 
pain,  if  I  could  help  it,"  exclaimed  Fanny, 
anxiously. 

"  You  are  much  too  good  to  him,  and  though 
I  have  been  married  a  shorter  time,  I  am  cer- 
tain I  know  the  rights  of  a  wife  better  than 
you,"  replied  Mrs.  Compton. .  "  Would  I  allow 
my  husband  to  visit  a  girl  who  treated  me  with 
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such  marked  scorn ! — No.  I  would  require  that 
he  should  never  speak  to  her  again,  until  she 
had  learnt  better  manners  at  least !" 

"  You  might/'  said  Fanny,  but  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  me;  I  cannot  force  my  acquaint- 
ance on  those  who  shrink  from  me.  The  best 
and  safest  course  for  me  is  to  submit  in 
siknce." 

"And  the  best  and  safest  course  for  Mr. 
Mansfield  is  to  take  your  part,  and  stand  by 
you;  depeud  upon  it  those  are  not  safe  ac- 
qujuntance  for  him,  who  treat  you  rudely,"  said 
Mrs.  Compton  decisively. 

'*  You  are  afraid  his  manners  may  be  hurt," 
said  Fanny  with  a  faint  smile. 

Her  friend  had  not  time  to  assure  her  that  it 
would  be  for  his  morals,  not  his  manners,  they 
should  fear,  for  they  had  reached  Grafton-street, 
and  Fanny  had  only  to  wish  her  good  night, 
and  enter  her  own  house. 

It  was  not  from  any  insensibility  that  Fanny 
refrained  from  complaint;  she  keenly  felt  her 
cousin's  conduct,  and  the  consequences  were 
an  extreme  inclination  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  again   encountering    her,  by   remaining   in 
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almost  entire  seclusion.  But  she  could  not 
have  been  able  to  gratify  this  wish,  had  not 
another  circumstance  occurred  which  rendered 
the  seclusion  inevitable.  The  two  elder  chil- 
dren, after  pining  a  few  days,  were  seized  with 
an  attack  of  measles,  then  very  prevalent  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  frightened  parents  gave 
up  everything  to  attend  to  them  ;  and  Laura 
was  forgotten  by  each  in  their  anxiety  for  the 
little  sufferers.  The  attack  proved  severe,  but 
the  children  struggled  through  it ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  removed  with  safety,  the 
doctors  strongly  recommending  country  air, 
Fanny  set  out  with  them  to  Brookensha, 
leaving  Cecil  alone  to  finish  his  Parliamentary 
duties. 

What  he  did  in  London,  besides  attending 
the  House  of  Commons,  Fanny  never  knew; 
his  letters  did  not  inform  her,  though  she 
inferred  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  his  unde  and 
cousin. 

The  close  of  the  Session,  early  in  August, 
brought  him  down  into  the  country ;  and  as  the 
children,  though  still  delicate,  were  no  longer 
to  be  considered  invalids,  his  house  was  rapidly 
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filled  with   a  succession  of  visitors,  some  of 

whom  Eamiy  had  met  in  London,  but  many 

more  were  quite  unknown  to  her  even  by  name. 

This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  her.     She 

had  hoped  to  have  enjoyed  Cecil's  society  in 

peace ;  and  now  she  saw  but  little  of  him,  and 

it  was  really  hard  work  to  her  to  try  and  make 

her  visitors  comfortable,  because  she  set  about 

it  with  all  her  heart. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  her  that  the  Lin- 
woods  had  returned  to  the  village  again  from 
the  continent,  where  they  had  been  travelling  ; 
both  the  brother  and  sister  were  a  great  deal  at 
Brookensha,  and  assisted  her  in  planning  amuse- 
ments for  her  numerous  guests.  They  were 
very  general  favourites ;  Frank  especially  with 
ladies,  and  Olivia  with  all. 

The  gravity  which  marked  his  usual  manners 
was  considered  piquant  and  interesting  by  young 
ladies:  he  was  clever,  amusing,  complaisant;  could 
get  up  charades  and  tableaux  ;  write  complimen- 
tary verses,  and  understood  music ;  sketched  to 
perfection,  and  could  read,  ride,  drive,  or  row, 
according  as  was  desired.  No  wonder  that  he 
was  popular  in  a  country  house,  where  so  many 
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other  gentlemen  preferred  sporting  to  any  other 
pursuits.  And  then  he  was  so  amiable ;  he  was 
as  ready  to  ride  with  a  plain  girl  as  a  pretty 
one,  and  danced  generally  with  one  whom 
nobody  else  had  asked. 

Fanny  often  expressed  her  great  obligation 
to  him  ;  and  more  than  once  said  that  now 
Cecil  had  become  so  occupied  with  Parlia- 
mentar}^  business,  and  so  engrossed  by  those 
terrible  reports  of  commissions,  and  such  things, 
she  did  not  know  what  she  should  have  done 
without  him. 

Cecil  was  ctTtainly  altered,  and  Fanny  was 
glad  to  lay  the  blame  of  his  absence  of  mind, 
and  uncertain  manners  on  the  enCTOssins:  na- 
ture  of  his  public  duties ;  but  though  she  tried 
thus  to  persuade  herself,  she  was  not  really 
quite  convinced,  and  secretly  feared,  that  some 
other  unknown  cause  led  to  the  result  which 
she  deplored. 

But  another  care  now  assailed  her.  As  autumn 
advanced  the  twins  showed  renewed  symptoms 
of  ill-health  ;  their  constitutions  had  never 
recovered  the  effects  of  their  previous  illness,  and 
an  alarming  cough  now   induced  the  medical 
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attendants  to  recommend  a  softer  air  than 
Yorkshire.  The  party  at  Brookensha  was 
broken  up  ;  the  visitors  dispersed,  and  the 
fitmily  removed  without  any  delay  to  South 
Devon. 

The  danger  of  his  children  aroused  CecQ 
from  the  state  of  dreamy  discontent  which  had 
been  growing  on  him,  and  which  had  excited 
the  uneasiness  of  his  wife,  and  Fanny's  sorrow 
and  alarm  seemed  to  revive  all  his  former  pas- 
sionate attachment  to  her.  Ever  the  creatilre 
of  impulse,  he  now  could  not  do  enough  for  his 
wife  to  promote  her  happiness,  or  fulfil  her 
wishes,  and  Fanny's  tears  for  her  step-children 
were  sweetened  by  the  gratitude  which  such 
unboimded  love  called  forth. 

Their  solicitude  for  the  twins  was  unavail- 
mg ;  they  gradually  sank,  and  before  Christmas 
the  little  innocents  w^erc  laid  in  one  grave. 

The  father  suflfered  much  in  this  event,  but 
the  mother  far  more.  She  seemed  to  see  in  the 
early  death  of  her  sister's  children  another  proof 
of  the  anger  of  Heaven  at  a  marriage  which 
ought  never  to  have  taken  place.  Cc^cil  con- 
soled himself  with  the  earnest  hope   that  she 
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would  bring  him  sons  to  perpetuate  his  name ; 
she  could  not  take  comfort  in  such  an  idea. 
The  dread  that  her  children  would  grow  up  to 
be  a  shame  and  reproach  to  her  seized  on  her 
mind,  and  she  could  not  shake  it  ofF,  struggle 
as  she  would.  This  burden,  too,  must  be  borne 
in  secret,  for  she  could  not  impart  such  feelings 
to  Cecil.  So  she  hid  her  sorrow  in  her  heart, 
and  dried  her  eyes  to  comfort  him,  and  he  was 
comforted. 

But  much  as  they  both  felt,  little  did  either 
foresee  or  suspect,  how  much  misery  of  the 
acutest  kind  those  children's  deaths  entailed 
upon  them ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"Laura,"  said  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield  one 
evening  to  his  daughter,  "  when  you  are  quite 
at  leisure  to  hear  me,  1  have  something  to  say 
to  you." 

The  young  lady  gave  a  slight  nod,  demon- 
strative of  hearing  this  speech,  but  did  not 
mtemipt  the  Italian  song  which  she  was  en- 
gaged in  practising.  When,  however,  she  had 
satisfied  herself  with  the  accurate  performance 
of  a  difficult  cadenzay  she  returned  to  a  seat 
near  the  fire,  and  having  arranged  herself  in 
a  comfortable  attitude  in  the  peculiarly  easy 
chair  which  she  always  appropriated,  she  quietly 
ejaculated : 

"  Well,  papa  I" 
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"  That  is  a  very  pretty  air  you  have  been 
treating  me  to,  but  I  am  glad  you  have  stopped 
at  last/'  said  her  father. 

"  It  is  one  of  Rossini's,"  observed  Laura,  care- 
lessly.    "  Of  course  it  is  pretty." 

"  But  my  object  is  to  talk  to  you  about  heirs 
of  a  different  kind,"  continued  he.  "  Do  you 
know  that  your  cousin  Cecil  has  just  lost  his 
two  children  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  their  death  in  the  '  Morning 
Post,'  "  replied  Laimi,  with  affected  carelessness, 
twisting  her  fingers  in  her  long  dark  ringlets, 
and  settling  her  feet  more  comfortably  on  the 
fender. 

"  But  are  you  aware,  Laura,  that,  in  case  of 
his  leaving  no  child  to  inherit,  I,  or  at  least  you, 
will  succeed  to  his  property  at  his  death  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  about  it  much"  said  she ; 
"  nor  do  I  see  any  use  in  doing  so  now,  as  his 
wife  is  young  enough  to  bring  him  a  dozen 
children,  and  has,  you  know,  already  produced 
number  one !  If  he  were  not  married,  in- 
deed—" 

She  paused,  and  her  father  took  up  her 
words : 
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"  If  he  were  not  married^  indeed — what  then, 
Laura?" 

"  Why,  then,  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  marry 
him  myself,"  replied  she,  pretending  to  laugh, 
and  yet  colouring  highly ;  "  for  he  is  beyond 
comparison  the  most  agreeable  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  I  would  much  rather  enjoy  the 
estate  with  him  at  once,  even  were  he  less  plea- 
sant, than  wait  for  the  death  of  a  man  only  a 
few  years  older  than  myself.  But  what  is  the 
use  of  thinking  of  such  idle  dreams,  whilst  he  is 
lied  to  that  horrid,  dull,  moping  wife  of  his, 
who  will  bring  him  a  child  once  a  year,  no 
doubt !" 

"  The  use  of  thinking  on  the  subject,  Laura, 
is  this,  that,  by  taking  proper  steps,  I  may  get 
his  marriage  annulled,  and  all  the  children  by  it 
will  be  then  swept  out  of  our  way." 

"  Can  you,  indeed,"  cried  Laura,  starting  up 
in  her  chair,  and  opening  wide  her  large  dark 
eyes.  "  Why,  I  id  ways  thought  you  could  not 
interfere.     How  in  the  world  shall  you  do  it  ?" 

"  The  Ecclesiastical  Court,  Laura,  will  stand 
our  friend,  and  pronounce  his  marriage  void, 
when  I  bring  the  case  before  it.'' 
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"  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Laura.  "  I  had 
no  idea  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  would  do  any- 
thing half  so  pleasant ;  but  why  have  you  not 
set  about  it  long  ago,  papa  ?" 

"  Because,  whilst  his  eldest  children  lived,  I 
could  do  nothing.  I  inquired  long  ago  on  the 
subject,  but  it  is  only  a  direct  interest  in  the 
affair  which  can  entitle  one  to  interfere.  But 
now,  there  is  no  doubt,  I  shall  succeed.  He 
marries  his  sister-in-law;  such  marriages  are 
voidable ;  it  is  annulled,  and  his  estate  is  ours." 

"  I  see,"  said  Laura ;  but  after  a  moment's 
pausi.  she  added:"  After  aU.  you  are  reckoning 
without  your  host,  for  if  you  succeed  in  getting 
rid  of  one  wife,  what  is  there  to  prevent  his 
marrying  again,  and  having  a  dozen  more  chil- 
dren in  due  course  of  time  ?" 

"  His  attachment  to  Fanny,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  is  very  strong,"  replied  her  father,  "to 
which  we  must  trust  for  preventing  such  a  con- 
tingency." 

"  Attachment  to  a  fiddle-stick,"  cried  Laura, 
impatiently.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear 
father ;  but  when,  in  the  name  of  the  hundred 
wonders  of  the  world,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
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man's  attachment  to  one  wife  preventing  his 
seeking  another:  not  Cecil's,  certainly,  for  / 
have  no  doubt  of  his  great  attachment  to  the 
first  Mrs.  MansBeld." 

''  They  are  different  cases  altogether,  Laura ; 
the  feelings  of  a  man  for  a  dead  wife  or  a  living 
mistress  are  not  to  be  compared." 

"  But  Mrs.  Mansfield  is  much  too  good  to 
continue  to  live  with  him  on  such  questionable 
tains,  papa.  She  is  very  pioiis,  I  assure  you. 
Mary  Annesley,  who  was  at  Brookensha  last 
autumn,  says  she  cares  for  nothing  but  her 
domestic  duties,  and  clergymen,  and  relieving 
the  sick,  making  flannel  petticoats,  and  dis- 
tributing tracts ;  so  you  see  that  plan  will  not 
do." 

"  But  perhaps  he  may  persuade  her  to  accom- 
pany him  aboad  to  some  country  where  such 
mai^ages  are  recognised,  Germany  or  America ;" 
replied  Mr.  Mansfield. 

"  I  have  a  notion  those  very  good  people  think 
such  evasions  wrong ;  depend  upon  it  she  will 
leave  him,  and  he,  if  he  have  a  spark  of  the  true 
Mansfield  spirit,  he  will  marry  some  one  else 
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just  to  spite  you.     At  least,  I  know  I  should  in 
his  case." 

"I  daresay  you  would,  my  love;  but  since 
you  give  no  credit  to  my  hopes,  pray  suggest 
some  feasible  plan  of  your  own  as  an  amendment 
to  mine.  What  would  you  advise  under  present 
circumstances  ?" 

Laura  mused  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
said,  but  looking  slightly  embarrassed  as  she 
spake: 

"  The  best  way  by  far  to  secure  the  property 
to  me,  would  be  for  me  to  marry  Cecil  myself." 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  dear,  if  you  can  persuade 
him  to  do  it;  but  I  should  imagine  that  the 
Mansfield  sphit  you  talk  of  would  incline  him 
to  any  one  rather  than  the  disturber  of  his  do- 
mestic peace  for  his  third  wife." 

"  Very  true,  if  you  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of 
the  matter ;  but  give  me  time  and  opportunity, 
and  see  if  I  do  not  teach  him  to  consider  the 
dissolution  of  his  present  engagement,  not  as  a 
dreadful  deprivation,  but  a  desirable  event — a 
door  of  admission  to  unexpected  enjoyments 
which  he  shall  be  as  anxious  to  open  as  our- 
selves." 
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"  So  fond  as  he  is  of  his  wife,  do  you  expect 
to  make  any  impression  on  him  ?"  inquired  her 
ktheTy  who  had  not  noticed  what  was  passing  in 
the  summer. 

*'  I  question  much  if  his  fidelity  to  his  wife  is 
ofquite  so  unchangeable  a  nature/'  replied  Laura, 
with  a  shade  of  pique  in  her  tone. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  undervalue  your  attrac- 
tions, Laura,"  said  her  father,  laughing.  "I 
have  a  high  respect  for  your  talents,  and  if  your 
plan  can  be  carried  out,  shall  give  it  my  full 
consent.  But  how  much  time  shall  you  re- 
quire?" 

"  Why  really,  papa,  I  cannot  exactly  say — 
how  can  I  estimate  my  own  charms  ?  Do  not 
hurry  me.  I  dare  say  he  will  be  in  town  soon, 
and  then  I  can  tr}\  If  I  cannot  persuade  him 
to  go  with  us  to  Richmond  at  Easter,  instead  of 
returning  for  the  recess  to  Brookensha,  I  will 
give  him  up  as  incurably  attached  to  his  wife. 
You  may  then  try  to  break  his  heart  by  a  legal 
process,  as  I  cannot  bend  it  to  my  wishes. 
May  I  ask  how  long  you  have  been  meditating 
this  plan  ?" 

"  Ever  since  his  second  marriage  I  have  had 
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it  in  contemplation,  in  case  his  children  should 
not  live.  I  saw  them  in  London,  and  was  then 
convinced  that  they  would  not  long  stand  in  our 
way." 

"  Then  I  suppose  your  peremptory  refusal  to 
allow  me  to  visit  them,  either  here  or  in  York- 
shire, was  in  some  way  connected  with  these 
plans  r 

"  Precisely  so.  I  was  resolved  not  to  coim- 
tenance  the  connection,  or  in  any  way  notice  his 
so-called  wife !" 

"  Well,  I  own  that  in  this  instance  you  judged 
right ;  bitterly  as  I  felt  such  an  overthrow  of  all 
my  plans  for  a  campaign  amongst  the  wealthy 
squires  of  Yorkshire." 

But  Cecil  Mansfield  was  not  in  town  quite  so 
soon  as  Laura  anticipated ;  his  grief  for  the  loss 
of  his  children  was  too  sincere  to  be  so  very 
quickly  overcome,  and  having  paired  off  on  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  he  accompanied  his  wife 
back  to  Yorkshire,  and  continued  to  reside  with 
her  there  until  after  Easter. 

Fanny  was  very  far  from  well,  and  he  felt 
much  anxiety  on  her  account :  the  sorrow  and 
fatigue  she  had  gone   through  whilst  nursing 
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her  step-children  had  been  too  much  for  her,  for 
she  bad  been  allowed  no  rest ;  the  children  could 
not  bear  her  out  of  their  sight,  and  she  had  not 
the  heart  to  thwart  them  in  any  way.     But  the 
effects  of  her  exertions  were  now  plainly  visible 
in  the  pallid  cheek  and  languid  movements,  and 
her  husband  was  miserable  on  her  account.     He 
flattered  himself  that  the  child  that  was  expected 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  would  prove  a  son, 
and  was  sincerely  anxious  that  she  should  per- 
fectly regain  her  health  previous  to  this  desirable 

event. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  middle  of  April 
that  Cecil  felt  himself  obliged  to  go  to  London, 
and  then  Fanny  earnestly  desired  to  accompany 
him  ;  but,  though  much  better,  he  did  not  think 
her  well  enough  to  run  such  a  risk,  and  was  so 
anxious  that  she  should  continue  in  the  quiet 
and  healthful  air  of  Brookensha,  that  she  could 
not  resist  his  persuasions,  though  it  was  with  a 
sad  foreboding,  a  presentiment  of  evil,  such  as 
she  had  never  felt  before,  that  she  saw  him  quit 
her  now.  Her  heart  seemed  to  tell  her  that  she 
should  never  see  him  more.  She  struggled, 
however,  with  the  feeling,  and  endeavoured,  in 
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the  fulfilment  of  her  various  duties,  to  forget  it 
entirely ;  and  though  not  quite  successful  in  this 
point,  she  regained  both  health  and  composure 
in  time. 

She  had  little  society  except  the  Linwoods 
and  Mrs.  Compton,  in  addition  to  that  of  good 
old  Mr.  Hughes,  whom  she  saw  constantly;  and 
she  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  all  visiting ;  her 
deep  mourning,  her  health,  and  her  situation 
without  her  husband,  giving  her  a  very  available 
excuse  for  her  seclusion. 

That  Cecil's  hours,  meanwhile,  were  disposed 
of  in  a  very  different  manner,  was  well  known 
to  some  of  Fanny's  friends,  though  she  herself 
was  ignorant  of  it.  Mrs.  Compton  had  been  in 
town  during  April  and  May,  and  was  aware  that 
he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  very  cousin 
Laura,  who  had  formerly  excited  her  indig- 
nation; and  some  other  of  his  acquaintance  had 
remarked  with  astonishment,  that  both  Laura 
and  her  father  seemed  to  encourage  a  devotion 
which  in  a  married  man  they  judged  not  only 
useless,  but  scandalous.  To  Frank  Linwood, 
Mrs.  Compton  had  more  than  once  expressed 
her  discontent  at  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Mans- 
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field  was  going  on  ;  and  he,  though  more 
cautious  than  the  lady  in  making  known 
his  opinions,  could  not  view  his  conduct 
without  wonder,  disgust,  and  alarm.  He 
was  brought  several  times  in  contact  with 
him  in  the  society  which  they  frequented, 
and  he  constantly  saw  him  in  the  Park  in 
attendance  on  his  cousin.  Perhaps  anxiety 
for  Fanny's  happiness  made  Frank  more 
inclined  to  watch  Cecil  than  he  would  have 
been  any  other  man,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  they  were  fated  always  to  meet. 

But  in  June  he  was  almost  lost  sight  of 
in  London,  for  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield  took  a 
villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  Cecil 
removed  there  with  his  relatives. 

Fanny  learnt  none  of  this  however,  for  at 
the  earnest  persuasion  of  her  own  husband, 
Mrs.  Compton  refrained  from  enlightening 
her  by  detailing  her  own  observations  whilst 
in  town;  nevertheless  Mrs.  Mansfield  had 
her  fiill  share  of  anxiety.  Cecil's  letters, 
when  they  arrived,  were  too  brief  and  unsa- 
tisfactory to  aflFord  any  compensation  for 
their  rarity,  or  account  for  his  long  intervals 
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of  siknoe ;  and  she  looked  forward,  with  an* 
impatient  longing,  quite  unnatural  to  her,  to 
the  period  when  she  might  reasonably  expeot 
his  return  to  Brookensba.  Her  confinement 
was  to  take  place  in  August,  and  she  hoped 
he  would  be  with  her  before  that  time. 
Thus  June  and  part  of  July  slipped  away, 
and  left  behind  them  no  record  save  of 
uneasy  sensations. 

One  afternoon,  just  as  she  was  preparing 
for  a  drive,  Fanny  was  informed  that  a  person 
desired  to  speak  with  her  on  business.  Or-* 
dering  him  to  be  shown  into  her  husband's 
room  of  business,  she  completed  ber  toilette 
previous  to  descending,  and  then  prepared  to 
see  some  humble  petitioner,  troubled  with  a 
sick  child  or  a  dead  cow,  she  walked  into  the 
apartment  where  he  was  waiting.  But  she 
was  rather  surprised  to  find  herself  confronted 
with  a  young  man  quite  unknown  to  her, 
with  the  dress  of  a  gentleman,  and  an  ad- 
dress  which  only  required  a  little  less  of 
constraint,  and  rather  more  self-possession, 
to  be  pleasing.  He  looked,  indeed,  dreadfully 
frightened,  and  vainly  attempted  to  assume 
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an  air  of  assnnmce,  as  advaQcing  towards 
her,  and  placing  in  her  hands  a  slip  of  paper, 
he  hurriedly  muttered  some  words,  which  she 
could  not  catch,  about  the  head  of  the  firm, 
and  then  hastily  and  awkwardly  left  the 
room. 

Bewildered  and  aghast  at  this  sudden  ap. 
parition,  and  its  results,  Faony  east  her  eyes 
over  the  paper  which  she  held  in  her  hand — 
if  her  comprehension  (fid  not  fail  her  it  was 
a  notice — a  threat  of  a  nature  to  chill  her 
heart,  and  deprive  her  of  all  power  to  form  a 
distinct  idea.  She  rushed  from  the  room — 
the  intruder  was  gone ;  but  seeing  her  own 
carriage  at  the  door,  she  sprang  into  it,  and 
hastily  desiring  to  be  driven  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
wood's,  sat  till  they  reached  her  door,  insen- 
siUe  to  everything  around  her,  with  one 
only  idea,  which  seemed  burning  in  her 
brain,  and  almost  driving  her  to  the  verge  of 
distraction,  "  Was  her  marriage  after  all  to 
be  disputed  ?" 

Without  waiting  for  ceremony,  or  inquiring 
who  was  within,  she  entered  Mrs.  Linvvood' 
drawing-room,  and  disturbed  from  a  letter 
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which  he  was  writing,  Frank  himself,  for 
having  come  to  the  north  on  business  con- 
nected with  his  profession,  he  was  spending 
twelve  hours  at  his  mother's  house  on  his 
way  back  to  London. 

**  Frank,"  exclaimed  she  in  a  low  hoarse 
voice,  approaching  dose  to  him,  "tell  me, 
in  the  name  of  mercy,  what  does  this 
mean?" 

She  placed  in  his  hands,  as  she  spoke,  the 
paper  which  almost  unconsciously  she  had 
till  now  held  crushed  in  her  own,  and  then 
sinking  on  a  sofa,  she  threw  back  her  bonnet, 
pressing  her  long  ringlets  from  her  forehead, 
as  if  she  needed  air,  and  fixing  her  eyes  in 
unutterable  agony  on  Frank,  quite  unable  to 
speak  another  syllable. 

Her  sudden  appearance;  her  strange  ad- 
dress ;  her  wild  and  unnatural  looks,  amazed 
and  alarmed  him  so  much,  that  he  could  not 
command  his  feelings,  and  scarcely  conscious 
of  what  he  said  or  did,  instead  of  examining 
the  paper  she  had  given  him,  he  dropped 
it  on  the  table,  and  taking  her  hand,  ex- 
claimed : 
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"  Good  heavens,  dearest  Fanny,  what  is 
the  matter?  are  you  ill?  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  a  glass  of  water  1"  and  turning  to  a 
table  near,  he  hastily  poured  out  one,  and 
presented  it  to  her  lips. 

She  tasted  a  drop,  for  her  mouth  was 
parched  with  terror,  and  then  putting  it 
away,  she  pointed  again  to  the  fatal  paper, 
and  in  a  half-smothered  voice  she  articu- 
lated: 

*^  Look  at  that,  and  tell  me  what  it 
means !" 

Mechanically  he  took  it  up ;  his  sudden 
start,  when  he  unfolded  it,  and  saw  its  con- 
tents, his  change  of  countenance,  the  look 
of  inexpressible  compassion  that  he  cast  on 
her,  told  what  he  wanted  words  and  courage 
to  express. 

It  was  a  notice  served  on  her,  that  Mr. 
Henry  Mansfield  intended  to  commence  a 
suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  York,  to  set 
aside  her  marriage.  Of  the  result  of  such 
a  suit  there  could  scarcely  be  any  doubt — it 
seemed  almost  imkind  to  suppose  any ;  but 
who  could  have  expected  this  act  of  cruelty  ? 
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The  evils  which  it  would  entail  flashed 
through  Frank's  mind  in  a  moment;  her 
husband  neglecting  her ;  her  passionate  love 
for  him,  and  her  certain  despair  at  the  idea 
of  a  separation ;  her  situation,  and  delicate 
health,  which  might  make  such  a  shock  even 
dangerous  to  her  life  ;  the  dreadful  change  to 
her  daughter,  and  the  disgrace  to  herself;  he 
thought  of  it  all :  and  there  she  sat  before 
him  to  hear  her  doom  ;  her  lips  parted ;  her 
eyes  fixed  on  his  face ;  her  pale  sad  coun- 
tCDance  expressing  such  unutterable  suspense 
and  woe; — and  must  he  speak  the  words 
which  might  break  her  heart  ?  he  who  would 
have  sacrificed  his  life  to  save  her  from  this 
pain  ?  why  should  he  witness  it  ? 

"^  Frank,"  said  she  at  last,  with  a  sort  of 
desperate  energy,  finding  he  did  not  speak, 
"  tell  me  what  am  I  to  expect ;  speak  to  me, 
Frank  ?" 

She  rose,  and  grasping  his  arm,  gazed 
earnestly  at  him  as  she  whispered  : 

"What  does  that  paper  threaten?  are 
they  going  to  annul  my  marriage  ?" 

Her'  touch,  and  her  voice,  the  address  by 
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his  name,  which,  since  her  marriage,  she 
had  discontinued,  how  they  thrilled  through 
him !  he  looked  at  her  with  eyes  c^  deep 
compassion,  and  faltered  out,  hardly  knowing 
what  he  said : 

''  Fanny,  I  could  not  have  believed  in  such 
cruelty." 

''But  they  cannot!  they  shall  not!  they 
dare  not  !'*-— cried  she  in  an  accent  of  agony. 
"  I  am  Cecil's  wife ;  his  by  every  tie  which 
can  unite  us;  I  love  him  with  my  whole 
heart ;  he  is  the  father  of  my  child ;  I  am, 
indeed  I  am  his  wife — ^who  will,  who  can 
part  us  ?" 

She  sank  again  upon  the  sofa,  and  he 
feared  she  was  about  to  faint ;  but  though 
pale  and  silent,  she  continued  perfectly  sen- 
sible, and  after  a  few  minutes'  consideration, 
she  said,  with  clasped  hands,  and  raised  eyes, 
though  with  a  heavy  sigh : 

"  Grod's  will  be  done ;  yes,  I  have  deserved 
this,  too.  Frank,  you  need  not  fear  to 
speak ;  I  can  bear  it  all  now ;  tell  me  plainly 
what  am  I  to  expect  ?" 
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With  hesitation  and  pain,  he  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  threat  held  out 
to  her. 

"  I  see  you  feel  for  me,"  said  she  gently, 
"  and,  indeed,  I  am  grateful ;  but  I  must 
trespass  a  little  more  on  your  kindness." 

She  paused  for  breath,  and  he  answered 
as  he  felt : 

"  Anything,  Fanny ;  anything  in  the  world 
that  I  can  do  for  you." 

"  I  would  only  ask,  is  there  anything  to 
be  done  by  me  ?"  said  she. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  he,  more  deeply  affected 
by  her  gentle  submission  than  by  the  wild- 
ness  of  her  first  despair. 

"  God  grant  me  patience,  then  !"  was  her 
reply.  "  And  if  this  cruel  act  proceeds,  what 
am  I,  what  shall  I  be  to  my  husband — I 
mean  to  Cecil?" 

"  His  sister-in-law,"  said  Frank,  most  re- 
luctantly. 

"  And  not  his  wife  ?"  inquired  she,  in  a 
faint  voice. 

"  Not  his  wife,"  replied  Frank,  more  and 
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more  pamfuHy  struck  by  her  dreadful  situa- 
tioiiy  and  affected  alike  by  the  subject  and  the 
manner  of  her  inquiries. 

"  Then,  what  have  I  been  ?" 

He  was  silent. 

"  What  name  will  the  law  give  me  ?"  pur- 
sued she. 

Not  for  worlds  would  he  have  answered 
such  a  question. 

"  You  fear  to  speakj"  cried  she ;  "  but 
your  silence  tells  me  only  too  well." 

Then  holding  up  her  left  hand,  and  look- 
ing at  her  wedding-ring,  she  murmured : 

"  He  placed  it  there,  Cecil— my  Cecil — my 
love — my  husband;  oh,  why  are  you  not  here  ? 
how  will  you  bear  this  ?  what  will  you  not 
suffer  ?  Cruel,  cruel  imde !  inhuman,  bar- 
barous man !  Oh,  Cecil,  come  to  me,  com- 
fort and  support  me,  as  you  have  so  often 
done  before." 

She  fell  back  upon  the  sofa,  her  features 
convulsed  with  pain  and  grief;  and  Frank, 
distracted  by  his  alarm,  hastily  rang  the  bell 
for  assistance.  At  this  moment  his  mother 
and  sister  entered  the  room,  and  after  a  very 
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few  hurried  questions  and  answers  from  Mrs. 
Linwood,  he  was  enjoined  to  lose  not  a  mo- 
ment in  gallopping  to  the  nearest  doctor,  as 
her  situation  required  instant  medical  attend- 
ance. 

It  was  some  relief  to  him  to  be  engaged 
in  active  exertion;  and  as  he  spxurred  his 
horse  across  the  country  in  the  direct  route 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Blackwood,  Fanny's 
usual  medical  attendant,  he  ran  over  again  in 
his  mind  the  painful  scene  he  had  gone 
through. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Linwood  and  her  daughter 
remained  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  perplexity 
not  to  be  described.  Frank  had  not  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  shock  to  which  he 
had  attributed  Fanny's  sufferings.  Distress- 
ing intelligence  was  all  he  had  said,  and  even 
had  she  been  equal  to  explain,  they  would 
have  feared  to  ask  a  question. 

The  effect  was  evident,  however,  though 
the  cause  was  unknown,  and  their  alarm  and 
distress  for  Fanny,  for  a  time,  superseded  their 
curiosity. 

Fortunately,  Frank  found  the   doctor    at 
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home,  and,  unwilling  that  he  should  delay 
even  whilst  his  own  gig  was  preparing, 
he  insisted  on  Mr.  Blackwood's  mounting 
his  horse,  determining  himself  to  return  on 
foot.  But  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he  was 
overtaken  hy  Mrs.  Compton  in  her  harouche, 
who  offered  him  a  seat,  as  she  was  going  to 
Brookensha.  He  accepted  the  offer,  that  he 
might  explain  to  her  what  had  passed ;  but, 
before  he  had  found  words  to  begin,  she  ex- 
claimed, with  her  usual  impetuosity : 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Lin- 
wood?  for  though  never  a  very  lively-look- 
ing personage,  you  seem  to-day  worse  than 
usual ;  have  you  seen  a  ghost  ?" 

"  Worse  than  that,"  said  he,  with  a  dark- 
ened brow.  "  I  left  Mrs.  Mansfield  ill,  at 
my  mother's  house.  I  just  sent  Mr.  Black- 
wood to  her — " 

"  Good  heavens,  ill  ?  what  has  happened? 
Drive,  Griffiths,  drive  like  the  wind  to  Mrs. 
Linwood's!  Tell  me,  Mr.  Linwood,  you 
alarm  me  dreadfully." 

Frank  explained,  as  briefly  as  he  could, 
what  had  just  taken  place. 
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Mrs.  Compton  was,  at  first*  too  mudi 
shocked  to  speak;  she  was  quite  overcome, 
and,  hiding  her  £aice,  she  sobbed  almost  oon- 
Yulsively.  It  was  rather  a  hard  lot  for  poor 
Frank  linwood  to  have  perpetually  to  con- 
sole and  strengthen  other  men's  wives :  but 
what  could  he  say  to  Mrs.  Compton ;  it 
seemed  to  him  most  natural  to  go  on  talking 
of  Fanny. 

**  She  bore  it  like  an  angel,"  said  he. 

"  Then  she  bore  it  like  herself,  for  she  is 
an  angel,"  cried  Mrs.  Compton,  raising  her 
head.  "  If  ever  there  was  a  woman  with  an 
angelic  nature,  it  is  Fanny  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Linwood  ;  I  know  her  welL" 

Frank  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  assert 
that  he  did  too. 

"  But  where  is  Mr.  Mansfield  ? "  cried 
Mrs.  Compton ;  "  he  must  know  of  this ; 
why  is  he  not  here  ?  what  is  he  doing  ?" 

Frank  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah !  I  sec  it  all,"  pursued  she  ;  "  I  knew 
no  good  would  come  of  that  cousin,  and  his 
visits  there :  he  is  faithless — he  is  deserting 
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Fanny  for  Laura  Mansfield ;  he  has  planned 
—he  has  contrived  this  all — " 

''Oh,  no!  that  would  be  too  horrible!" 
exdaimed  he. 

"Yes,  yes,  depend  upon  it:  I  have  long 
suspected  him — now  I  am  convinced.  Oh, 
the  wretch — the  detestable  wretch  !  it  must 
be  so,  or  why  is  he  still  visiting — ^living  with 
the  contrivers  of  this  mischief.  You  shall 
not  say  a  word  in  his  defence ;  he  is  a  per- 
jured, faithless  wretch ;  and  if  it  costs  bis 
dear  wife  her  life,  he  will  as  much  have  killed 
her  as  if  he  had  fired  a  pistol  at  her  head. 
Poor,  darling  Fanny !" 

Her  companion  was  silent. 

"  Praise  her,  Mr.  Linwood  ;  I  cannot  bear 
that  you  should  listen  and  look  so  coldly  on 
the  subject,"  said  Mrs.  Compton  vehemently. 
"  Do  you  not  admire  her — do  you  not  pity 
her?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  the  question  ?  "  ex- 
daimed he,  with  some  diflSculty  repressing 
forbidden  emotions. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  are  only  a 
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man,"  said  she  "  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
appreciate  her  sweetness  as  I  do." 

"  But  I  have  known  her  from  the  time  I 
could  carry  her  in  my  arms,"  replied  Frank, 
with  uncontrollable  emotion ;  "  can  you  be 
so  unjust  as  to  suppose  that  if  I  say  little,  it 
is  because  I  feel  little  on  the  subject.  But 
here  we  are  at  my  mother's ;  in  another  mi- 
nute we  shall  learn  how  she  is." 

There  was  nothing  satisfactory  to  learn, 
however.  Fanny  was  dangerously  ill;  and  in 
another  hour  the  son,  once  so  much  desired 
by  Cecil  Mansfield,  had  breathed  his  first  and 
last  breath  in  this  weary  world,  whilst  his 
hapless  mother  lay  in  a  state  hovering  between 
life  and  death. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  sorrowful  and 
indignant  feelings  with  which  her  friends 
together  reviewed  Fanny's  dreadfiil  situation. 
Their  opinions  might  vary  as  to  the  original 
contrivers  of  this  outrage,  but  they  could  not 
diflTer  as  to  the  sentiments  of  abhorrence 
which  it  created.  Mrs.  Linwood,  though  the 
least    bitter    against   the    offending   parties. 
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could  not  excuse  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield's  want 
of  feeling.  Olivia  was  persuaded  that  it  was 
his  anxiety  to  secure  the  Brookensha  estate 
which  influenced  him.  Frank  belieyed  that 
Laura's  affection  for  her  cousin  had  some 
share  in  their  motives,  and  Mrs.  Compton 
laid  the  whole  blame  on  Cecil's  infidelity,  and 
considered  him  the  most  criminal  of  all  the 
parties  concerned.  But,  whatever  was  the 
motive,  whether  the  cupidity  of  the  father, 
the  criminal  passion  of  the  daughter,  or  the 
still  more  criminal  inconstancy  of  the  hus- 
band, it  was  dear  that  Fanny's  Ufe  was  in 
danger  of  being  sacrificed,  whilst  that  of  her 
infant  had  actually  been  the  victim  of  these 
wicked  plots,  and  their  untimely  announce- 
ment. 

One  thing  appeared  necessary  ;  that  Cecil 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  these  events, 
their  causes,  and  probable  consequences ;  and 
Frank  owned  that  if  he  did  not  then  imme- 
diately quit  London,  and  fly  to  the  bedside 
of  his  suffering  wife,  he  must  be  considered 
as  a  participator  in  his  uncle's  plots.  He 
prepared,  therefore,  himself  to  be  the  bearer 
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of  this  intelligence,  determined  to  announce 
it  in  person,  if  possible,  that  there  might  be 
no  mistake,  or  misapprehension  as  to  Mrs. 
Mansfield's  danger ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
set  out  to  town  that  night,  ^intending  to  stop 
no  where  on  the  way ;  but  travelling  post  and 
with  four  horses,  he  might  reach  London  in 
less  time  than  the  mail,  which  indeed  would 
not  leave  Brookensha  till  some  hours  later. 
It  was  painful,  but  necessary  to  leave  Fanny 
in  such  a  state;  his  own  business  would 
admit  of  no  ftirther  delay,  and  Olivia  pro- 
mised him  an  account  by  every  post. 

Mrs.  Compton,  warmly  shaking  hands 
with  him  as  she  took  leave,  charged  him  by 
all  means  to  make  Cecil  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  himself  before  he  left  him. 

The  variety  of  conflicting  emotions  which 
filled  Frank's  mind,  and  agitated  his  breast 
during  his  hurried  journey,  prevented  him 
from  feeling  it  tedious.  Fanny  had  been  his 
boyhood's  love,  and  the  idol  of  his  heart 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  acquaintance ; 
he  could  not  remember  the  period  when  he 
did  not  love  her  better  than  any  one  in  the 
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world ;  and  most  painful  had  been  his  emo- 
tions when  he  first  began  to  fear  he  should 
lose  her  entirely.  But  he  had  no  right  to 
complain ;  gentle  and  amiable  to  all,  she  had 
never  been  more  so^  to  him  than  to  others ; 
and,  as  his  circumstances  precluded  an  early 
marriage,  he  had  honourably  forborne  to 
attempt  winning  a  heart,  which  he  could  not 
have  endured  to  see  tortured  with  the  sus- 
pense of  a  long  engagement. 

The  struggle  had  been  bitter,  but  it  had 
been  apparently  successful.  When  thrown 
again  into  her  society,  he  had  learnt  to  view 
her  as  the  wife  of  another,  and  to  converse 
with  her  as  such  without  pain ;  and,  though 
his  early  disappointment  had  cast  a  shade 
over  his  manners,  and  rendered  him  more 
grave  than  was  usual  at  his  age,  it  seemed  to 
have  left  no  other  trace  on  his  mind. 

But  the  painful  scene  he  had  gone  through 
had  called  up  feelings,  into  the  nature  of 
which  he  dared  hardly  inquire.  Fanny, 
beloved  and  happy,  he  could  view  with  calm- 
ness, but  Fanny,  deserted  and  betrayed, 
clinging  to  him  for  encoiu'agement  which  he 
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oould  not  give,  calling  him  by  his  name,  as  in 
old  times,  and  seeming  to  shelter  h^'self 
under  his  protection  from  the  cruelty  of 
others  —  these  thoughts  awoke  sensations 
from  which  it  required  the  greatest  resolution 
to  turn  away — an  effort  which  only  true 
principle  could  prompt.  Oh!  that  he  had 
been  endowed  with  the  blessed  right  of 
shielding  her  from  the  misery  which  threat- 
ened— that  he  could  have  stood  in  Cecil's 
place,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  which  he  so 
cruelly  neglected ! 

But  this  was  an  idle — a  culpable  wish,  in 
which  he  dared  not  indulge :  he  recalled  the 
tenderness  which  she  still  expressed  towards 
her  husband — the  thrilling  tone  in  which  she 
called  upon  his  name.  He  thought  he  might 
never  hear  that  voice,  or  see  that  face  again 
— that  pale,  sad  face,  convulsed  with  grief,  or 
distorted  by  pain,  but  still,  in  his  eyes,  inex- 
pressibly lovely ! 

She  might  now  be  dying — she  might  be 
dead! — murdered,  yes  murdered  —  by  the 
cruel  blow  which  her  husband's  nearest  rela- 
tives had  dealt  her !     And  yet  this  seemed 
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by  far  the  happiest  condusion  to  her  suffer- 
ii^:  for  was  her  life  .to  be  desired  under 
such  circumstances  ? 

What !  live  to  be  disgraced  and  discarded, 
as  a  mistress  of  whom  Cecil  had  grown 
tired  ! — live  to  see  herself,  peiiii^,  superseded 
in  the  affections  of  a  man  to  whom  she  was 
still  so  faithfully  attached,  and  that  man  one 
who  had  taken  such  pains  to  make  h^  his 
own ! — ^live  to  be  a  mark  for  wondering  or 
scornful  pity  to  point  at — to  be  despised  by 
those  who  once  might  have  envied  her  lot ! — 
live  that  her  innocent  child  should  share  her 
mother's  disgrace — should  lose  her  station, 
her  name,  her  inheritance,  her  father! — 
should  become  the  reproach  of  her  parents, 
the  nameless  offspring  of  an  illegal  con- 
nection !  Oh  !  no.  Far  better,  if  the  will 
of  Heaven  were  so,  that  Fanny  should  die 
now — at  once — ^before  her  rights  as  a  wife 
could  be  disputed — ^before  her  conduct  should 
become  the  subject  of  public  conversation, 
and  insulting  investigation ;  before  she  her- 
self could  become  aware  from  experience  of 
the  injustice,    the   cruelty,   the  infidelity  of 
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him  whom  she  had  so  loved,  so  trusted ; 
before  her  heart  were  more  deeply  pierced  by 
a  knowledge  of  his  wilful  desertion,  than  it 
could  be  by  the  legal  process  now  threatened. 
Better  for  herself  —  better  for  her  child. 
Her  rights  would  then  be  secured  beyond  all 
question ;  her  mother's  death  would  for  ever 
establish  her  claim  upon  her  other  parent, 
and  by  no  process  of  law  could  she  be  robbed 
of  her  birth-right ;  and  perhaps  some  portion 
of  tenderness  might  revive  in  her  father's 
bosom  when  the  motherless  girl's  claims  were 
thus  forced  upon  him.  Repentance  he  must 
surely  feel  for  his  present  conduct :  remorse 
would  certainly  wring  his  bosom,  and  he 
might  accord  to  the  daughter  the  justice 
which  was  denied  to  the  wife. 

So  far  Frank's  thoughts  were  dear,  and 
his  musings  of  no  selfish  character  ;  but  then 
arose  other  feelings.  She  might  live !  and  if 
this  suit  were  proceeded  with,  her  hand 
would  once  more  be  free.  She  might  be 
loved  without  remorse  when  she  was  no  longer 
a  wife.  This  was  dangerous  ground  to  ap- 
proach.     Again   he  felt   on   his   hand   the 
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pressure  of  those  slender  fingers,  he  heard 
her  voice  agidn  pronounce  his  name,  he  saw 
her  bewitching  eyes  again  before  him;  his 
heart  beat,  but  reason  told  him  it  was  idle, 
and  conscience  murmured  it  was  wrong  to 
indulge  in  such  speculations.  No !  loving  as 
she  did — as  he  too  well  knew  she  did  her 
husband — ^how  could  he  flatter  himself  that 
her  heart  could  ever  be  sensible  to  another 
attachment  ?  Were  she  legally  fi"ee,  her 
heart  never  could  become  so;  she  would 
never  think  of  another,  save  as  she  had  done 
of  himself,  when  she  had  thus  spoken  to — 
thus  looked  at  him. 

Moved  by  the  recollection  alike  of  her  bit- 
ter sorrow,  and  her  touching  resignation,  by 
her  misery  and  her  helplessness,  he  vowed  to 
stifle  every  feeling  but  such  as  should  entitle 
him  to  be  considered  as  her  friend,  to  make 
every  exertion,  spare  no  effort,  leave  nothing 
untried  to  save  her  from  such  suffering ;  yes, 
were  it  in  his  power  thus  to  secure  her  peace, 
he  would  fortify  the  barrier  which  now  divided 
them,  and  trample  on  his  own  feelings,  to 
secure  her  from  torture. 
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But  if  her  husband  should  be  torn  from 
her,  or  should  voluntarily  cast  her  off;  if,  re- 
gardless of  the  value  of  her  affections,  he  should 
forsake  her  for  another,  then  it  should  be 
his  care  to  show  his  opinion  of  her  purity, 
his  sense  of  her  worth — his  constant,  his  de^ 
voted  love. 

This  vision  flitted  before  his  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  again  he  remembered  the  floods  of 
sorrow  through  which  she  must  pass,  before 
such  a  point  could  be  reached,  and  he  turned 
away  his  thoughts  with  a  prayer  that  she 
might  be  saved  this  trial. 

Thus  tossed  by  conflicting  emotions,  he 
reached  London,  and  with  the  shortest  possi- 
ble delay,  he  proceeded  to  seek  Cecil  Mansfield, 
at  his  apartments  in  the  Albany,  for  he  had 
not  taken  a  house  this  year.  But  as  he  antici- 
pated, Cecil  was  not  to  be  found  ;  he  had  not 
been  in  town  for  a  week  past,  and  his  servant 
believed  him  to  be  at  the  villa  of  Mr.  Henry 
Mansfield,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Twicken- 
ham Thither  Fnmk  determined  to  follow 
him,  for  he  still  kept  to  his  resolution  of  deli- 
vering his  distressing  intelligence  in  person, 
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and  though  it  would  be  late  when  he  arrived 
there,  he  calculated  with  confidence  on  finding 
him  still  acces»ble. 

Mr.  Mansfield  was  within,  and  being  desired 
bv  the  servant  to  walk  in,  Frank  followed  his 
conductor  so  closely  into  the  drawing-room, 
as  to  become  witness  to  a  scene  certainly  not 
intended  for  his  eyes.  His  first  impression 
on  entering  the  room  had  been  that  it  was 
empty,  until  a  glance  at  a  pier-glass  in  the 
inner  apartment,  showed  him  what  was  pas- 
sing in  a  comer  not  otherwise  open  to  his 
observation.  There  he  distinctly  saw  the 
reflection  of  a  beautiful  girl,  who,  with  head 
upturned,  and  glances  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate most  passionate  love,  was  listening  with 
glowing  cheek  to  words  whose  nature  was  in- 
dubitable ;  words  whispered  by  Cecil  Mans- 
field himself,  who,  leaning  on  the  back  of  her 
chair,  with  an  arm  all  but  encircling  her  waist, 
was  bending  so  closely  over  her,  that  a  very 
small  movement  in  advance  must  have  brought 
his  lips  in  contact  with  her  cheek.  There  was 
love  in  her  looks,  love  in  his  gestures, — aye. 
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permitted  and  encouraged  love,  in  the  fiuniliar 
attitude  and  air  of  each. 

Short  as  was  Frank's  moment  for  observa- 
tion, he  felt  that  Fanny  was  forgotten,  was 
betrayed;  and  indignation,  resentment,  and 
scorn  swelled  in  his  heart,  and  annihilated 
every  softer  feeling  with  which  he  had  been 
prepared  to  meet  the  husband  of  the  suffering 
Fanny. 

Starting,  when  the  servant  announced  that 
a  gentleman  was  waiting  to  see  him  on  busi- 
ness of  great  importance,  Mr.  Mansfield  quit- 
ted his  cousin's  side,  and  advanced  into  the 
room  where  Mr.  Linwood  was  standing. 
Surprise  and  confusion,  caused  perhaps,  by  a 
consciousness  of  guilt,  marked  his  features, 
when  he  discovered  who  was  his  visitor,  and  met 
the  cool  scrutiny  of  his  eye.  He  seemed  to 
anticipate  evil  tidings,  possibly  feeling  that  he 
deserved  them ;  the  scrutiny  was  excessively 
painful  to  each,  though  the  coldness,  reserve, 
and  self-possession  of  the  lawyer,  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  hurried  manner  and 
embarassed  attempts  at  cordiality  with  which 
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he  was  received  by  the  man  of  pleasure,  and 
served  at  once  to  convince  Laura  Mansfield, 
as  she  contemplated  them  from  the  inner 
room,  how  correct  was  her  instantaneous  im- 
pression that  this  intruder  was  unwelcome. 

"  I  desire  to  speak  with  you,  on  business  of 
urgent  importance,  Mr.  Mansfield,''  com- 
menced the  visitor ;  "  but  I  should  prefer  to 
make  the  communication  in  private.  Can 
you  attend  to  me  now  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Cecil,  in  a  voice  far  less 
steady  than  his  companion's,  and  instantly 
leading  the  way  to  a  small  adjoining  room,  he 
had  no  sooner  closed  the  door  between  that 
and  the  saloon  they  had  just  left,  than  unable 
to  restrain  his  impetuosity,  he  exclaimed : 

"  What  evil  tidings  do  you  bring  me,  Lin- 
wood  ?  are  you  straight  from  Yorkshire  ?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  other,  gravely :  "  and 
if  you  know  the  nature  of  the  communication 
which  was  yesterday  made  through  your  attor- 
ney to  Mrs.  Mansfield,  you  will  perhaps,  be 
less  surprised  at  what  I  have  to  tell  you." 

Cecil  turned  deadly  pale,  and  his  emotion 
was  evident :  he  trembled,  or  rather  shuddered, 

VOL.    I.  I 
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at  these  words ;  and  grasping  the  back  of  a 
chair  for  support,  he  ejaculated : 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  does 
this  prelude  mean?  how  is — ?'*  He  stop- 
ped, and  seemed  unwilling  to  pronounce  her 
name. 

"  She  was  alive  when  I  left  my  moth^s 
house,"  replied  Prank,  with  a  voice  almost 
stem  in  its  gravity.  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
trifle  with  your  feelings,  Mr.  Mansfield,  but 
excuse  me  if  I  seem  abrupt.  You  have  lost 
a  son,  and  the  mother  is  lying  at  the  point 
of  death ;  there  is  hardly  a  hope  of  her  re- 
covery." 

Cecil  averted  his  face,  and  then  concealed 
it  in  his  hands ;  but  it  was  evident  fi;t)m  his 
trembling  limbs,  and  death-like  hue,  that  he 
did  feel  acutely. 

"  The  slight  probability  which  still  exists, 
that  you  may  be  in  time  to  see  her  alive," 
continued  Frank,  summoning  all  his  firmness 
to  speak  with  composure,  "  has  induced  me 
not  to  lose  a  moment  in  warning  you  of  her 
danger.  She  was  under  my  mother's  care 
in  her  house  when  1  left  her." 
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His  auditor  was  sileDt,  but  he  could  not 
hide  the  emotion  which  this  intelligence 
created.  His  mind  was  a  chaos  of  wild 
thoughts,  guilty  wishes,  unavailing  remorse, 
and  useless  shame. 

Too  well  had  Laura  Mansfield  exerted  her 
fatal  powers — too  well  had  she  fulfilled  her 
engagement  to  her  father;  her  cousin  was 
completely  fascinated  by  her  charms,  and 
was  now  more  wildly,  more  madly  in  love 
with  her,  than  he  had  ever  been  with  his 
present  wife.  Evw  led  by  his  passions,  he 
had  rushed  into  her  snares ;  and  for  weeks 
had  thought  only  of  Laura,  had  lived  only 
to  please  her,  cared  only  for  her  smiles,  smd 
forgot  that  there  existed  another  in  the 
world  who  had  a  claim  on  him.  He  reflected 
not  on  the  injustice  he  was  committing,  de- 
ceiving himself  with  the  paltry  pretence,  that 
if  be  left  his  uncle  to  take  the  active  steps 
for  dissolving  his  marriage,  he  was  not  him- 
self reponsible  for  it. 

To  attempt  to  prevent  it  would  be  use- 
less; to  divert  his  uncle  from  his  purpose 
would  be  a  hopeless  effort ;  there  was  nothing 

I  2 
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leftoD  his  side,  butsimply  acquiescence.  Forthe 
throb  of  guilty  pleasure  with  which  he  listened 
to  a  plan  so  consonant  to  his  wishes,  he  had 
not  called  himself  to  account ;  his  new  pas- 
sion had  seemed  no  longer  criminal  now  that 
a  way  was  opened  to  gratify  it.  He  had  for- 
gotten Fanny,  and  the  sufferings  this  step 
must  entail  upon  her;  he  saw,  he  thought 
only,  of  Laura — the  beautiful  Laura — listen- 
ing with  glowing  cheek  and  beaming  eye,  and 
trembling  hand,  to  his  words  of  love ;  and  he 
had  tried  to  convince  himself  that  what  was 
the  effect  of  a  criminal  passion,  was  simply  a 
return  to  a  right  judgment — ^a  virtuous,  and 
even  heroic  resignation  of  a  connection  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  formed. 

But  he  could  not  now  deceive  himself.  The 
sight  of  Frank  Lin  wood  had  awakened  other 
ideas — remorse  and  regret — fond  memories  of 
his  pure,  lo\nng,  gentle  Fanny.  The  thought 
of  her  dying — perhaps  dead — murdered  by 
the  very  resolution  of  his  uncle,  and  to  which 
he  had  so  wiUingly  agreed — victim  to  his  own 
infidelity  and  treachery.  Some  virtuous  feel- 
ings returned  to  a  mind  which,  though  tyran- 
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nized  over  by  passion,  and  too  weak  to  resist 
temptation,  was  too  conscious  of  the  course 
which  duty  required  to  be  quite  at  ease  now. 
The  self-delusions,  and  fallacious  arguments 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  lulled  hi2»  con- 
science,  seemed  suddenly  to  escape  from  his 
memory,  and  he  sat  before  his  visitor  self-con- 
demned— tortured  by  remorse — dreading  to 
ask  a  question — dreading  to  hear  another 
word,  and  dreading  still  more  to  think  what  he 
ought  to  do  next. 

"I  collect  from  your  silence,"  resumed 
Frank,  at  length  finding  that  his  companion 
made  no  inquiries,  and  needed  no  further  ex- 
planations, "  that  it  is  with  your  knowledge 
and  consent  that  the  announcement  which  has 
proved  so  terrible  a  blow  to  Mrs.  Mansfield, 
was  made  to  her.  It  is  not  for  me  to  blame  your 
unde,  but  to  you,  who  were  perfecdy  acquaint- 
ed with  her  delicate  state  of  health,  I  cannot 
resist  expressing  my  surprise  that  you  should 
have  allowed  it  to  be  made  in  such  a  way,  and 
at  such  a  time.  Am  I  to  infer  that  you  con- 
cur in  the  plans  which  are  threatened — that 
you  intend  to  suffer  the  law  to  take  its  course 
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unopposed  ?  and  will  submit  without  a  struggle 
to  the  separation  from  your  wife — that  is,  sup- 
posing that  death  does  not  interpose  in  a  more 
speedy  and  more  merciful  manner,  and  baffle 
the  eflForts  of  her  enemies?" 

Cecil  felt  far  too  guilty  to  resent  this  lan- 
guage ;  he  writhed  under  Frank's  reproaches^ 
which  were  only  the  echoes  of  his  own  con- 
science. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget,"  continued  Mr.  Lin- 
wood,  "  the  tones  of  agonized  tenderness  with 
which  she  called  on  you  to  comfort  and  protect 
her ;  the  dependence  which  she  placed  upon 
your  love;  the  touching  trust  she  showed; 
the  conviction  that  you  would  suffer  as  much 
as  herself — " 

"  Lin  wood,  I  will  go  to  her,"  interrupted  Cecil, 
starting  up,  "  for  she  is  my  wife.  Angel  that 
she  is,  she  may  yet  forgive  me !  I  will  kneel 
for  pardon ;  I  will  give  up  anything  but  her — " 
he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued  with 
more  hesitation,  "  but  yet  it  may  all  be  un- 
availing ! — what  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Go  to  her  at  once — by  all  means  go  in- 
stantly" cried  Frank  eagerly,  misunderstanding 
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his  irresolutioD,  which  he  supposed  alluded  to 
his  fear  for  her  precarious  state ;  '*  you  may 
possibly  be  in  time  to  see  her  once  more ;  or 
at  least  it  is  not  too  late  to  save  your  reputa- 
tion and  honour  as  a  husband ;  and  it  will  be 
some  comfort  to  you  hereafter,  even  to  have 
made  the  effort ;  some  abatement  of  the  hours 
of  remorse  which  you  are  storing  up  for  your- 
self in  future." 

"If  my  uncle  ¥nll  but  consent,"  faltered 
Cecil,  evidently  in  a  doubtful  frame  of  mind, 
"  if  I  can  but  persuade  him  to  renounce  his 
determination :  I  fear  not — and  yet  I  think 
he  may — and  even  Laura  may  see — what  can 
I  do  ?  I  must  go  to  him  instantly.  Oh,  that 
I  had  never  quitted  Brookensha !  Excuse  me, 
Linwood,  I  must  make  arrangements — I  have 
a  hundred  things  to  do ;  and  I  hardly  know 
what  I  am  about !" 

"  Can  I  be  of  the  slightest  use  or  assistance 
to  you  to  expedite  your  departure  ?"  inquired 
Frank,  who  would  gladly  have  seen  him  safe 
out  of  the  house.  "  Command  me  in  any  way — 
my  services  are  at  your  disposal." 

The  offer  was,  however,  declined;  and  Frank 
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was  obliged  to  take  leave,  with  a  strong  mis- 
giving as  to  the  permanence  of  CeciFs  resolu- 
tion, which  appeared  to  him  too  much  the  r&> 
suit  of  excited  feeling  to  be  depended  on. 
He  felt,  however,  that  he  had  done  all  in  his 
power ;  the  result  alone  could  show  whether 
he  had  produced  any  good  effects ;  but  his 
conscience  was  clear,  and  his  intentions  had 
been  irreproachable. 

The  result  did  show  that  Cecil's  impulses 
were  alone  his  guides,  and  that  whether  for 
good  or  evil  his  conduct  was  at  the  mercy  of 
circumstances.  His  resolution  to  rejoin  his 
wife,  which  had  originated  in  Frank's  repre- 
sentations, was  destined  to  melt  away  before 
the  opposition,  or  the  acts  of  his  companions. 
Seeking  his  uncle  in  haste  and  trepidation,  he 
stated  his  intention  of  immediately  starting  for 
Yorkshire,  in  consequence  of  the  very  alarm- 
ing intelligence  which  he  had  received  within 
the  hour.  He  was  proceeding  to  describe  the 
circumstances  and  situation  of  his  wife,  but 
the  coolness  and  composure  with  which  he  was 
listened  to  so  completely  embarrassed  him  that 
he  stopped  abruptly. 
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His  uncle's  reply  was  to  the  effect,  that  of 
course  Cecil  was  his  own  master,  and  must 
judge  for  himself.  If  he  thought  it  right  to 
return  home  under  the  present  aspect  of  affairs, 
he  was  bound  to  do  it.  He,  his  unde,  wished 
every  one  to  act  from  conviction. 

Cecil  was  surprised,  for  he  had  expected 
to  meet  with  opposition,  and  finding  none,  he 
ventured  to  hint  his  wish  that  the  affair  should 
be  hushed  up,  and  the  threatened  proceedings 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Coiui;  suffered  to  drop. 

But  now  he  was  not  listened  to  at  all.  The 
measures  which  Mr.  Mansfield  senior  contem- 
plated, were  the  result  of  deliberate  conviction 
of  what  was  right  to  be  done — such  was  his 
assurance  to  his  nephew — and  however  easily 
Cecil  might  be  led  to  alter  his  opinion,  or 
swerve  aside  fi'om  a  purpose  once  so  settled, 
by  the  influence  of  the  person  in  question,  or 
the  representations  of  her  friends,  he  must 
not  expect  his  unde  to  be  equally  wavering. 
What  it  was  right  for  him  to  do  yesterday, 
was  equally  so  to-day ;  a  principle  was  a  prin- 
ciple, though  all  the  world  opposed  it ;  and  a 
moral  question  could  not   be  altered  by  a 
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woman's  illness.  In  justice  to  his  daughter, 
even  were  he  indifferent  to  his  own  interests, 
he  could  not  suffer  vacillation  or  supineness 
on  his  part  to  rob  her  of  her  future  rights  in 
favour  of  an  illegitimate  child,  whose  existence 
dishonoured  the  family.  Happy,  indeed 
should  he  be,  if  he  could  congratulate  Cecil 
on  the  birth  of  an  heir,  through  whom  the 
estate  might  be  transmitted  in  a  direct  line 
from  father  to  son,  as  had  for  many  genera- 
tions been  the  case ;  but  whilst  his  present 
connection  continued,  this  desirable  event 
could  never  take  place. 

There  was  one  other  circumstance  for 
which  Cecil  must  be  prepared,  if  he  persisted 
in  going  into  Yorkshire  on  such  an  errand  ; 
he  might,  of  course,  leave  his  house  for  this 
object,  if  he  chose,  but  he  would  find  the 
door  closed  against  him  on  his  return. 
Regard  for  Laura,  care  for  her  happiness 
and  reputation,  made  it  an  imperative  duty 
with  her  father  to  take  this  course ;  and  he 
was  quite  decided,  on  no  consideration,  should 
Cecil  ever  be  permitted  to  return. 

How  far  Miss  Mansfield's  happiness  was 
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likdy  to  be  compromised  by  his  sudden 
desertion  of  her  for  such  a  purpose,  Cecil 
himself  could  best  judge.  Her  father  had 
but  too  much  reason  to.  fear,  that,  having 
been  taught  to  consider  her  cousin's  connec- 
tion with  his  sister-in-law  as  altogether  illegal, 
she  had  looked  on  him  as  a  single  man,  and 
suffered  her  affections  to  become  entangled 
by  the  very  marked  attentions  which  she  had 
received  from  him ;  attentions  which,  it  qow 
appeared,  had  no  worthy  aim,  and  could  be 
regarded  in  themselves  only  as  insulting, 
smce  Cecil  suddenly  professed  to  believe  him- 
self married.  There  was  time  to  snatch  her 
from  further  suffering  ;  she  should  not  again 
be  exposed  to  the  insinuating  addresses  of  a 
man  whose  conduct  betrayed  such  an  entire 
want  of  principle:  she  should  never  again 
associate  with  one  who  could  thus  quit  her 
society  to  attend  the  summons  of  a  mistress. 
This  was  a  degree  of  immorality  which  he, 
Mr.  Henry  Mansfield,  could  neither  compre- 
hend nor  countenance. 

"  You  forget,"  exclaimed  the  nephew,  irri- 
tated by  these  reproaches  into  a  more  spirited 
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remoDStranoe  than  his  unde  had  anticipated, 
*'  that  till  tills  question  is  decided  by  law,  she 
is  in  reality  my  wife :  that  were  you  not  to 
interfere,  my  wife  she  would  continue  to  be. 
Decency  and  propriety  alike  make  it  imperative 
on  me,  now  when  she  is  dying— when  she 
may  be  dead — that  I  should  not  wilfully 
absent  myself  from  the  country.  You  know 
that,  should  she  not  survive,  your  utmost 
efforts  could  not  alter  her  claim  to  have  been 
called  my  wife,  or  stigmatize  the  birth  of  my 
daughter,  whose  rights  you  are  so  anxious  to 
invalidate.  I  will  go ;  and  you  may  do  your 
worst,  you  shall  not  change  my  purpose !" 

At  this  moment  Laura  herself  entered  the 
room,  and  the  resolution  of  Cecil  died  away 
within  him,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his,  and 
asked  him,  in  a  playful  manner,  what  won- 
derful undertaking  he  was  proposing,  that  its 
announcement  should  require  so  angry  a  voice, 
and  so  disturbed  an  air  ? 

He  was  silenced  at  once ;  for  could  he  to 
her  talk  of  his  wife  ?  Dared  he  name  her, 
after  the  vows  he  had  so  recently  breathed 
in  Laura's  ears  ?     Her  passionate  kisses  still 
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seemed  to  glow  upon  his  lips ;  his  bosom  still 
throbbed  with  the  same  emotion  as  when 
he  had  clasped  her  to  it.  The  inextricable 
entanglement  in  which  his  want  of  principle 
had  involved  him ;  the  conflicting  nature  of 
his  hopes  and  fears,  wishes  and  feelings, 
silenced  him  before  her:  he  stood  subdued 
and  humiliated.  Self-condemned,  convicted 
of  the  basest  treachery,  he  was  incapable  of 
answering  his  cousin. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  Laura  turned 
in  surprise  from  Cecil  to  her  father  for  some 
explanation,  the  latter  told  her  in  few,  but 
perfectly  explicit  words,  both  what  Cecil  was 
proposing,  and  what  he  was  resolved  to  do  in 
such  an  event. 

The  feelings  of  the  daughter  on  hearing 
him  alike  defied  control  and  scorned  conceal- 
ment ;  she  loved  her  cousin  with  the  kind  of 
attachment  which  warm  and  lively  characters 
so  well  know  how  to  express  in  passionate 
words,  which  gain  for  them  the  credit  of 
feeling  more  than  persons  of  a  reserved  and 
timid  disposition.  At  first  she  clung  to  him, 
and  recalled  to  his  memory  the  vows  which 
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he  had  made  her:  she  professed  she  had 
loved  him,  and  him  only,  ever  since  they  first 
met ;  that  it  was  not  the  affection  of  a  month, 
or  two  months,  or  six — it  was  the  growth  of 
years ;  and  if  he  deserted  her  now,  her  happi- 
ness was  gone  for  ever.  Had  he  then  been 
vainly  trifling  with  her  all  along?  What 
had  she  done  to  deserve  such  treatment? 
How  was  she  disgraced  in  her  own  eyes,  in 
those  of  the  world,  and  for  life,  in  being  thus 
deceived  into  an  unrequited  passion !  Had 
he  only  sought  to  draw  from  her  the  avowal 
of  her  passion,  that  he  might  tell  her  he  con- 
sidered himself  fettered  to  another !  What  an 
uncalled-for  insult  was  this ! 

Then  she  changed  her  mood:  she  dried 
her  eyes  with  indignation,  and  turning  proudly 
to  her  father,  she  said,  with  glowing  cheek 
and  scornful  accent :  "  Yes,  let  him  leave  us ; 
why  should  you  or  I  abase  ourselves  by  sup- 
plication? I  will  never  stoop  to  sue  for  the 
consideration  we  might  naturally  have  an- 
ticipated from  a  favoured  guest.  Let  him 
return  your  hospitality  and  my  friendship  by 
this  grateful,  this  manly,  this  honourable  pro- 
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oecding.  I  will  never  lament  a  heart  which 
has  shown  itself  so  black  a  traitor :  it  is  un- 
worthy of  regret — beneath  contempt.  Cecil, 
let  us  part,  and  let  us  never  meet  again  I'' 

More,  much  more,  she  said,  with  a  pas- 
sionate eloquence  which  was  far  beyond  the 
control  of  her  father,  who  tried  to  check  her ; 
but  which  exercised  only  too  powerful  an  in- 
fluence on  the  mutable,  imsteady  mind  of  her 
cousin;  and  finding  that  his  remonstrances 
could  not  restrain  her,  and  only  irritated 
Cecil,  the  elder  Mr.  Mansfield  left  the  room, 
and  with  him  seemed  to  vanish  all  the  re- 
maining firmness  of  his  nephew.  He  yielded 
once  more  to  Laura's  influence,  and  Fanny 
was  once  more  forgotten,  or  remembered  only 
as  a  subject  of  uneasiness  and  self-reproach. 

It  was  with  far  more  of  contempt  than  sur- 
prise that  Frank  received  the  next  morning 
the  following  note : 

"  Dear  Linwood, 
"  If  I  rightly  understood  you  in  the  hurry 
and   confusion   of    my   feelings   last    night, 
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Fanny  is  now  under  your  mother's  care.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  you  will  have  the 
earliest  and  most  correct  intelligence  as  to 
her  state ;  will  you  transmit  it  to  me  ?  You 
can  imagine  my  uneasiness ;  but  it  is  as  I 
feared  last  night — I  find  I  cannot  leave 
London  at  present ;  important  engagements 
efiectually  prevent  it.  My  unde,  too,  is 
resolute  in  his  determination,  and  no  per- 
suasions of  mine  can  avail  to  alter  it.  In 
this  case  what  can  I  do  ?  Advise  me,  for  I 
hardly  know  what  course  is  best.  I  cannot 
meet  her  under  such  circumstances,  and 
must  trust  to  your  friendship  to  secure  her 
the  best  professional  advice  either  York  or 
London  can  furnish. 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Ever  faithfully  yoiu^, 

>*  &c.,  &c." 

With  an  unutterable  mixture  of  scorn  and 
indignation  Frank  Linwood  perused  these 
lines,  and  at  first  he  determined  not  to  reply 
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to  them.     But  after  some  more  consideration 
he  decided  to  write. 

"Sir, 
"In  answer  to  your  note  received  this 
morning,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  intelligence 
conveyed  by  to-day's  post  from  Brookensha 
is  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Mansfield  continues 
in  a  most  precarious  state,  and  her  physicians 
can  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  result. 
You  may  rely  on  her  having  every  requisite 
attention;  and  I  will  also  desire  that  your 
steward  may  receive  regular  accounts  of  her 
situation  to  transmit  to  you.  If,  in  the  re- 
quest for  my  advice,  you  require  my  profes- 
sional services,  I  will  at  once  put  you  in  the 
way  of  defending  your  cause  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Court ;  and  shall,  for  Mrs.  Mansfield's 
sake,  be  happy  to  be  of  any  service  to 
you  in  my  power.  If  this  is  not  the  advici* 
you  require,  I  must  beg  to  decline  entirely 
all  interference.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  which 
prevent  your  return  to  Yorkshire,  or  detain 
you  under  such  circumst^ces  in  your  uncle's 
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house.     I  am,  therefore,  totally  unqualified 
for  an  adviser. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"  &c.,  &c." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Fanny  Mansfield  did  not  die:  to  the 
surprise  of  her  physicians,  and  all  her 
anxious  friends,  she  began  slowly  to  amend. 
After  two  or  three  weeks,  hopes  of  her  ulti- 
mate recovery  were  entertained,  and  these 
hopes  grew  gradually  stronger  as  every  day's 
improvement  was  developed.  Still  her  state 
was  considered  so  precarious,  that  it  was 
dreaded  lest  any  additional  blow  should 
throw  her  back ;  and  her  friends  feared  that 
returning  recollection  might  prompt  questions, 
relative  either  to  the  past  or  future,  which 
woidd  lead  to   knowledge   fatal  possibly    at 
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once  to  her  life.  It  was  not  till  she  had  re- 
gained a  considerable  degree  of  health  that 
she  made  any  allusion  to  what  had  happened, 
or  to  the  immediate  cause  of  her  illness. 
Once,  indeed,  when  her  child  was  taken  from 
her  side,  she  turned  to  her  friend,  who  was 
sitting  near,  and  inquired : 

"  Olivia,  where  is  her  father  ?" 

**  In  London,  I  believe,"  was  Olivia's 
trembling  reply,  dreading  what  might  come 
next. 

"  He  has  not  been  to  Brookensha  ?"  de- 
manded Fanny,  faintly. 

"  Not  since  you  were  ill,  dear,"  was  the 
answer ;  and  Fanny  said  no  more. 

It  was  at  least  another  week  before  she 
again  reverted  to  the  subject ;  her  friends  saw 
she  was  calm,  and  flattered  themselves  that 
she  was  not  uneasy ;  how  little  they  knew  of 
what  was  passing  within. 

She  was  perfectly  aware  of  her  situation ; 
recollected  distinctly  all  that  was  passed,  and 
the  events  which  had  immediately  preceded 
her  illness ;  and  the  only  wonder  was,  that 
under  such  circumstances  she  shoidd  live  to 
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feel.  She  thought  of  her  husband — his 
former  love  —  and  pictured  to  herself  what 
he  must  be  suffering  under  the  misfortune 
which  threatened  them;  she  believed  that 
the  depression  and  variability  of  his  spirits, 
which  at  times  formerly  had  alarmed  her, 
arose  from  a  knowledge  of  what  was  im- 
pending. Having  never  changed  in  her 
feelings  towards  him,  she  could  not  believe 
that  he  would  vary  in  his  sentiments  to  her- 
self ;  the  idea  of  inconstancy  in  him  did  not 
assail  her  mind,  and  she  only  loved  him  the 
more  from  believing  he  was  miserable.  She 
had  hoped  he  would  come  to  see  her ;  every 
day  brought  a  new  expectation  of  a  meeting, 
and  every  night  she  consoled  herself  for  her 
disappointment  by  the  consideration  that  she 
must  at  least  be  one  day  nearer  to  the  desired 
event.  She  felt,  had  she  the  power,  she 
should  have  flown  to  console  him ;  and  that 
he  would  surely  judge  best,  most  kindly  in 
coming  to  her.  Thus  she  hoped  for  many 
weary  days,  but  as  each  hope  was  destroyed, 
she  began  to  think  differently  ;  she  coidd  not 
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bear  to  blame  him,  and  therefore  tried  to 
excuse  his  conduct. 

After  all,  though  led  by  her  own  sdfish 
wishes  she  had  desired  he  should  come,  per- 
haps it  was  wisest  and  best  to  keep  away ; 
indeed  the  throbbing  pulses,  and  fainting  sen- 
sations with  which  she  listened  when  the  sound 
of  the  house-door,  or  an  unexpected  step  in 
the  corridor,  made  her  fancy  he  was  coming, 
proved  repeatedly  to  her  how  unfit  she  was  for 
such  an  interview ;  she  longed  for  the  period 
when  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  come,  in 
the  meantime  she  was  convinced  that  he  had 
written,  and  that  her  friends  retained  his  letters 
until  she  should  be  strong  enough  to  enjoy 
them.  This  idea  was  her  solace;  she  trea- 
sured it  in  secret,  looking  forward  every  day  to 
the  period  of  its  realization,  but  trembUng  to 
ask  the  question,  which  would  have  completed 
her  assurance,  or  annihilated  her  hopes.  She 
dared  not  inquire,  preferring  rather  the  sus- 
pense which  attended  her  now,  to  the  possibi- 
lity of  incurring  a  negative.  Thus  days 
passed,  and  then  came  with  her  returning 
strength  a  sickening  fear,  lest  she  had  deceived 
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herself.  Perhaps,  after  aD,  Cecil  meant  to 
give  her  up,  and  it  would  become  her  duty  to 
resign  herself  to  this  trial.  She  should  be 
called  on  to  give  up  aU  that  was  dearest  to 
woman,  all  that  could  sweeten  life.  Her 
name  and  her  fame,  her  beloved  home— her 
child's  station  and  birthright — that  was  bitter 
indeed — ^her  husband — the  object  of  her  fond- 
est love— oh !  that  was  worst  of  all. 

The  dreadful  idea — the  word  which  to  her- 
self she  dared  hardly  pronounce — total  sepa- 
ration— that  idea  hung  like  a  dark,  brooding 
shadow  over  the  future;  she  had  scarce 
courage  to  depict  it  to  herself — she  scarce 
ventured  to  imagme  its  horrors.  To  be  for- 
bidden  to  see  him — to  hear  him — to  love  him. 
To  have  no  intercourse,  no  claim,  no  right  to 
meet !  to  be  parted  and  yet  not  by  death,  but 
by  an  impassable  gulf  far  worse  than  the 
grave  itself;  and  then  perhaps  to  know  him 
wedded  to  another  —  to  think  of  another 
woman  mistress  of  her  once  dear  home,  en- 
joying his  presence,  his  love,  all  those  exquisite 
pleasiu*es  which  had  made  life  so  inexpress- 
ibly dear  —  which  she  should  never    know 
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again.  It  was  possible  that  she  might  live  to 
hear  of  this — to  feel  all  this ;  but  no,  it  must 
be  m-possible, — she  could  not  survive  such  a 
shock,  she  could  not  imagine  that  exist- 
ence would  continue  under  such  heart- 
rending sorrow.  But  should  it  be  so,  she 
must  learn  to  bear,  she  must  learn  to  be 
patient,  she  must  learn  to  forgive.  Yes, 
even  the  uncle  who  was  so  cruelly  invading 
her  happiness,  and  the  cousin  who  now  added 
to  her  former  insult,  by  this  deepest  of  in- 
juries, they  must  be  forgiven. 

She  was  not  aware  how  much  she  had  to 
forgive,  how  greatly  Laura  had  sinned  against 
her ;  but  something  she  guessed  of  what  had 
passed,  and  could  not  but  conclude  that  Laura 
must  be  cognizant  of  her  father's  plans,  and 
'  agreeing  to  them.  Ignorant  of  the  diflference 
which  the  death  of  the  elder  children  had 
eflTected  in  their  relative  situations,  and  their 
prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  Brookensha 
property,  she  could  not  comprehend  any  mo- 
tive for  this  sudden  interference  after  two 
years'  silence  and  apparent  indifference.  Nor 
could  she  imagine  how  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield 
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had  now  become  possessed  of  a  power  which 
she  had  always  fancied  none  but  her  late 
father  could  have  exercised.  Either  Cecil 
had  been  all  along  deceived,  or  there  was  a 
possibility  that  the  court  would  decide  against 
his  right  of  interference.  Her  brain  was  too 
weak  to  form  very  connected  ideas,  but  it 
appeared  to  her  that  there  was  still  one  way 
open  to  them  by  which  they  might  hope  to 
silence  him.  If  he  was  influenced  by  a  de- 
sire of  wealth,  and  if  there  was  a  doubt  of 
his  success,  perhaps  a  large  sum  of  money 
would  secure  their  repose.  On  this  subject 
she  ventured  to  consult  Mr.  Hughes ;  many 
days  was  she  attempting  to  make  up  her 
mind  to  speak,  many  days  it  required  to  give 
her  the  necessary  courage  to  pronounce  the 
painful  words,  or  clothe  in  language  the  dis- 
tressing ideas  which  occupied  her  mind ;  but 
she  knew  it  must  be  done,  and  summoning 
all  her  strength,  she  began  by  inquiring  if  he 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  -the  original 
cause  of  her  recent  illness. 

He  hesitated  to  reply,  and  advised  her  not 
to  think  of  the  subject  at  present. 

VOL.   I.  K 
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"  If  you  are  counselling  me  with  regard  to 
what  you  think  my  state  of  health  requires," 
replied  Fanny,  sadly  but  quite  firmly,  "  believe 
me  when  I  assure  you,  that  yours  is  a  mis- 
taken care.  I  am  strong  enough  now  to  think 
for  myself,  and  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
thoroughly  understand  my  position  and  pros- 
pects, which  I  can  only  hope  to  do  by  avail- 
ing myself  of  your  counsel.  With  this  as- 
surance will  you  be  satisfied,  and  hear  me 
now  ?*' 

He  still  seemed  doubtful,  seeing  which, 
she  added : 

"  I  am  convinced  that  conversing  quietly 
on  this  subject  with  you,  will  even  be  more 
beneficial  to  me  than  silence,  for  I  am  for 
ever  turning  over  these  subjects  in  my  mind, 
and  cannot  banish  them  sleeping  or  waking." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  replied  he ;  "  and 
as  long  as  you  can  speak  without  emotion,  I 
will  listen,  and  do  everything  in  my  power 
both  to  direct  and  strengthen  you." 

"  I  was  convinced  of  that,"  replied  Fanny, 
looking  gratefully  at  him.  "  I  look  upon  you 
as  filling  the   position  of  a  parent  towards 
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me,  and  shall  speak  openly.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  long  it  will  be  before  this  painful 
question  is  decided — I  mean  with  regard  to 
my  marriage?"  she  hesitated  as  she  spoke, 
and  then  recovering  herself  she  added  more 
firmly.  "  It  is  foolish  to  shrink  from  naming 
what  I  must  prepare  myself  to  hear  discussed. 
How  long  is  this  suit  likely  to  continue  ?" 

"  I  understand  ,^m  Frank  Linwood/' 
replied  Mr.  Hughes,  **  that  it  will  be  many 
months,  possibly  a  year,  before  it  is  settled. 
Courts  of  Law  are  not  usually  very  prompt 
in  their  proceedings.  It  will  be  tried  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  York." 

Mr.  Hughes  was  not  surprised  to  hear  the 
deep  sigh  with  which  this  intelligence  was 
received  ;  he  experienced  far  more  astonish- 
ment at  the  firmness  and  resolution  of  pur- 
pose with  which  the  pale,  delicate  woman 
before  him,  entered  on  a  subject  so  deeply 
trying  to  her  heart.  There  was  nothing  of 
hardness  or  indifference ;  nothing  unfeminine 
or  unfeeling  in  her  manner — it  was  the  com- 
posure of  a  mind  nerved  to  bear  its  appointed 
burden  with  firmness,  patience,  and  humility  ; 
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resolved  to  do  whatever  duty  required  or  con- 
science prompted  as  right,  and  trusting  alone 
to  power  from  on  high  to  bear  her  without 
fiEunting,  through  her  fiery  trials.  And 
strength  was  given  her  when  she  required 
it.  After  a  short  interval  of  reflection  and 
mental  prayer,  she  spoke  again  quite  calmly. 

"  This  will  be  painful,  indeed, — a  year  of 
suspense.  Grod  support  me.  And  York, 
too— so  near  home.  I  had  hoped — but  no 
matter.  Perhaps  it  is  wrong,  Mr.  Hughes, 
but  it  adds  certainly  to  the  pain  to  think  of 
becoming  the  object  of  pubUc  discussion  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  so  many  know  both. 
But  since  I  sinned  publicly,  it  is  meet  I 
should  be  punished  thus."  She  paused  again, 
and  continued  with  eyes  bent  downwards, 
until,  suddenly  looking  up,  she  said :  "  In 
the  meantime,  what  position  do  I  hold  ?" 

"You  are  undoubtedly  his  wife,"  replied 
Mr.  Hughes,  firmly,"  as  such  the  law  would 
recognise  you. 

"  I  thought  so,"  replied  Fanny. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Hughes,  "  and  were 
ihis  suit  not  to  be  concluded  during  the  life- 
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time  of  yourself  or  Cecil,  or  if  his  uncle  were 
to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  it^  neither  your 
own  nor  your  daught^'s  rights  could  be  inter- 
fered with !'' 

"  This  assurance  of  yours  settles  one  point, 
on  which  I  had  some  doubts,"  replied  Fanny. 
"  I  shall  be  right  in  returning  to  my  husband's 
house,  at  least  until  he  signifies  his  wishes  to 
the  contrary.  Here  I  am  conscious  I  must 
not  longer  remain.  I  am  largely  indebted  to 
dear  Mrs.  Linwood ;  but  I  must  not  repay 
the  obKgation  by  depriving  her  of  her  son's 
society. 

*'  I  suppose  the  long  vacation  will  soon 
commence,"  observed  Mr.  Hughes,  "  but  per- 
haps Frank  may  spend  it  abroad." 

Mrs.  Linwood  has  never  hinted  at  the 
subject,  of  course,"  returned  Fanny ;  "  but  you 
know  it  has  been  the  custom  when  he  goes 
abroad  that  his  mother  and  sister  should 
accompany  him ;  and  in  either  case  I  shall 
be  equally  an  impediment  to  them  whilst  I 
remain  here." 

"  True,  and  I  think  you  are  right  to  return 
home,"  said  her  old  friend ;  he  knew  that  Mr. 
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Mansfield  and  Frank  were  not  on  good  terms, 
and  quite  agreed  with  her  view  of  the  subject 
likewise  for  other  reasons. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  to  be  Mr.  Henry 
Mansfield's  object,  his  particular  motive?" 
inquired  Fanny,  presently.  "  It  must  be 
something  very  powerftd  which  could  actu- 
ate a  man  to  disturb  the  peace  and  publish 
the  dishonour  of  those  so  nearly  related  to 
him?" 

"  It  is  difficult,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  right,  to  assign  motives  for  the  conduct  of 
any  individual,"  replied  Mr.  Hughes,  gravely. 
"  How  often  are  we  warned  against  judging 
our  neighbours;  and  it  so  constantly  leads 
us  into  error  when  we  attempt  it." 

"  It  was  from  no  trifling  motive,  no  idle 
curiosity,  or  prying  ill-will  that  I  suggested 
the  question,"  said  Fanny,  very  earnestly. 
"  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  it  may  be  of  the  last 
importance  to  me  to  discover  the  real  motive 
of  his  actions.  Why,  after  two  years'  silence, 
should  he  now  have  started  the  question  ?" 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  that  one  of  his  principal 
reasons  is  the  fact  of  his  being  next  in  the 
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deed  of  entail  in  case  Cecil  should  leave  no 
children  to  inherit/'  was  Mr.  Hughes's  answer ; 
for  although  aware  of  Frank  Linwood's  and 
Mrs.  Compton's  suspicions  of  Cecil's  fidelity, 
he  would  rather  have  had  his  tongue  cut  out 
than  speak  of  such  subjects  to  the  wife,  unless 
supported  by  something  more  than  suspicion* 
Time  alone  could  prove  them  right  or  wrong, 
and  to  whisper  them  before  proof  would  be 
only  an  aggravation  of  her  misery. 

"  But  how  comes  he  to  possess  this  power?" 
pursued  Fanny.  "  Cecil  solemnly  assured  me 
that  no  one,  save  my  father,  had  the  right  to 
interfere  !" 

"  At  that  time,  Mr,  Mansfield  was  right, 
my  dear,"  said  he,  "  whilst  those  children 
lived,  his  uncle,  having  no  direct  interest, 
could  not  interfere.  I  suppose  their  death 
first  opened  to  him  those  prospects  of  possible 
inheritance ;  and  I  presume  him  to  be  well 
informed  as  to  his  right  of  interposition; 
otherwise,  I  own  I  should  have  doubted  his 
being  permitted  to  do  so  now." 

"  Then  you  consider  that  really  a  question- 
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able  point  ?"  said  Fanny.  "  It  is  on  this  very 
foundation  that  I  have  built  all  my  hopes !" 

"  Do  not  be  too  sanguine  if  you  are 
intending  to  dispute  this  point." 

"  I  will  tell  you  my  plan,"  said  Fanny. 
**  Considering  that  this  step  had  probably 
been  taken  from  the  hope  of  gain,  it  bad 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  for  the  immedi- 
ate possession  of  a  large  sum,  instead  of  the 
uncertain  and  distant  succession  to  this  estate, 
he  might  be  bought  off;  would  there  be  any- 
thing wrong  in  making  the  attempt  ?" 

"  Wrong !  no,  I  should  think  not ;  but 
there  might  be  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  success  in  such  a  project.  To  raise  a  sum 
large  enough  to  purchase  his  forbearance  may 
be  out  of  your  power ;  or  he*  may  feel  too  sure 
of  his  future  prize  to  listen  to  any  terms  at 
aU." 

"  But  if  it  is  possible  that  his  right  may 
be  questioned,  that  may  make  him  hesitate," 
said  Fanny ;  "  and  you  know  there  is  another 
contingency  which  might  defeat  all  their 
plans." 
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Mr.  Hughes  gazed  at  her  as  if  unable  to 
comprehend  her  meaning. 

"  I  allude/'  said  she,  "  to  the  possibility  of 
his  marrying  again."  She  tried  to  speak  with 
composure,  but  her  blanched  lips  quivered, 
her  pale  cheek  grew  still  more  ^^hite,  and  she 
drew  her  breath  hurriedly  for  a  few  moments. 
But  after  a  brief  pause  she  recovered,  and  con- 
tinued even  with  energy  : 

"  Yes,  they  may  rob  him  of  one  wife,  but 

« 

they  cannot  prevent  his  having  another.  I 
know,  I  feel  it  will  be  so,  and  I  ought  to 
rejoice  at  it.  Were  I  dying,  I  should  wish 
him  to  be  consoled ;  and  if  we  are  to  be 
parted  now,  if  I  am  to  be  dead  to  him,  I 
ought  not  to  wish  that  he  should  mourn  for 
ever !  No !  bitter  as  will  be  the  pang,  he 
will  recover  in  time — he  must — he  shall — 
and  form  some  connection  of  which  he  need 
not  be  ashamed,  which  will  secure  his  comfort 
and  respectability  for  life :  and  they  who  have 
planned  our  misery  for  their  profit  shall  be 
disappointed !" 

"  And  you  hope  to  buy  his  uncle  off?"  said 
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Mr.  HugheS)  to  change  the  current  of  her 
thoughts. 

"The  attempt  can  certainly  be  made," 
Fanny  answered ;  "  and  as  to  the  funds,  if  we 
have  to  give  up  half  our  income,  nay,  every- 
thing for  which  he  wishes,  if  we  only  retained 
sufficient  to  procure  ourselves  the  necessaries 
of  life,  Cecil  and  I  would  willingly  exchange 
it  all  to  be  allowed  to  keep  our  honour  and 
our  love — to  live  for  one  another,  and  claim 
our  daughter  without  a  blush.  I  am  certain 
such  will  be  his  feelings  on  the  subject  when 
we  come  to  discuss  it  together." 

Mr.  Hughes  shook  his  head.  "  I  fear  Mr. 
Mansfield  feels  too  sure  of  his  game  to  allow 
you  to  foster  such  hopes.  You  talk  like  a 
wife  and  a  mother ;  but,  Fanny,  such  things 
cannot  be.  Your  child  must  either  have,  or 
lose,  all ;  give  up  what  you  could  yourselves, 
you  could  not  alter  her  rights  or  alienate  her 
future  possessions.  But  you  are  exciting 
yourself,  Fanny,  and  I  must  not  allow  of  this; 
you  will  do  your  health  harm  if  you  converse 
too  long.     Shall  I  leave  you  ?" 
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"  I  have  no  reason  to  be  particularly  careful 
of  my  health/'  replied  Fanny,  with  a  very  sad 
smile.  "  What  is  my  life  worth  ?  But  now 
do  not  look  so  grave,  and  shake  your  head  at 
me,  my  dear  friend ;  indeed  I  will  not  trifle 
wantonly  with  my  strength,  nor  rebel  against 
the  hand  which  smites  me,  if  I  am  to  live ; 
but  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  shrink  from  a 
slight  exertion  in  discussing  these  affairs ;  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  my  child  that  I 
should  do  my  best  whilst  I  have  the  power  to 
aid  her.  My  life — the  prolongation  of  it — 
may  deprive  her  of  so  much  as  to  make  it 
my  duty  to  do  all  which  care  can  do  to  alle- 
viate the  evil.  The  question  which  haunts 
me  night  and  day  is — Can  nothing  be  done  to 
avoid  this  dreadful  catastrophe  ?  Oh !  Mr. 
Hughes" — clasping  her  hands,  and  speaking 
in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  emotion — "you 
cannot  imagine  how  agonizing  the  thought  is 
to  me.  To  foresee  this  misery,  and  to  know 
by  my  own  feelings  what  he  will  suffer  ! — to 
wTithe  beneath  the  hopeless,  withering,  and — 
worse — the    unjustifiable    longing    for   each 
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other's  society  which  must  be  our  lot  in  life 
for  the  future  ! — is  it  not  cruel — heart-break- 
ing !  Oh  !  that  I  might  only  lie  down  and 
die  at  once !" 

"  No  doubt  it  is  bitter  to  human  feelings, 
Fanny,"  replied  Mr.  Hughes,  much  affected 
at  her  grief;  "  but  you  know  from  whose 
hand  the  trial  comes,  and  why  it  is  sent  to 
you." 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Fanny,  "  I  know  I  have 
sinned,  and  I  bear  the  chastisement.  I 
wronged  and  grieved  an  earthly  parent — and 
such  a  parent !  Oh  !  I  deserve  it  all,  and  I 
will  strive — I  do  pray  to  bear  it  with  submis- 
sion ;  do  not  judge  my  murmurs  harshly !" 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,  dear  Fanny ;  far  be 
it  from  me  to  judge  you  at  all,"  answered  Mr. 
Hughes.  "  I  never  intended  to  remind  you 
of  a  fault  long  ago,  and  deeply  repented  of; 
but  my  present  meaning  was,  that  afflictions 
come  in  mercy,  and  that  you  may  one  day 
say,  *  It  is  well;'  though  now  the  cloud  looks 
so  dark  and  heavy,  it  may  be  fraught  with 
blessings.     But  to  return  to  your  own  affairs : 
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you  do  not,  then,  contemplate  any  other  result 
from  a  sentence  adverse  to  you  than  a  final 
and  complete  separation  ?" 

"  And  what  other  idea  could  I  entertain  ?" 
exclaimed  Fanny,  rising  upright  from  her 
pillows,  and  calmed  by  her  astonishment  at 
the  question.  "  Could  you  suppose  I  would 
continue  to  live  with  him  as  his  mistress,  for 
that  will  be  the  name  the  law  will  give  me  ? 
Did  you  think  this  possible?  It  is  sad 
enough  to  have  incurred  such  a  disgraceful 
appellation,  though  done  in  ignorance,  and 
therefore  so  far  in  innocence.  But  to  con- 
tinue on  such  terms — wilfully  to  incur  the 
shame,  the  guilt,  of  such  a  connection  now  ; — 
you  could  not  so  misjudge  me !" 

Mr.  Hughes  regretted  that  he  had  alluded 
to  the  subject.  He  had  feared  that  a  refuge 
abroad,  where  such  marriages  were  permitted, 
might  have  suggested  itself  to  Fanny's  mind 
as  an  alternative ;  but  he  did  not  ventiwe  to 
pursue  the  idea  now. 

After  a  little  pause,  Fanny  added  :  "  I  am 
sure  Cecil  thinks  the  same;  and,  though  I 
own  I  have  ardently  wished  to  see  him,  I  am 
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trying  to  bring  my  mind  to  acquiesce  in  his 
resolution,  that  it  is  better  for  us  not  to  meet 
at  present.  There  would  be  no  peace,  no 
comfort  now  in  being  together ;  no  doubt  he 
judges  rightly  —  and  yet  I  should  like  to  see 
himr 

"  Have  you  learnt  this  from  himself?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Hughes.  "  I  was  not  aware  that  you 
had  received  any  commimication  from  him." 

"  Nor  have  I :  I  learnt  it  from  his  silence," 
replied  Fanny,  trying  to  repress  a  sigh.  "  If 
writing  is  too  painful,  what  would  meeting 
be?" 

Her  friend  made  no  reply ;  what  could  he 
say  ?  He  saw  that  Fanny  had  no  suspicion 
of  infidelity  in  her  husband,  and  he  could  not 
suggest  the  fear  to  her.  He  knew  that  in  the 
two  letters  of  thanks  which  Mrs.  Linwood 
had  received,  and  in  the  previous  eager  in- 
quiries after  Fanny's  health,  there  had  been 
so  little  of  real  feeling,  that  the  letters  had 
been  at  once  destroyed,  lest  the  accidental 
sight  of  them  shoidd  shock  Fanny's  heart. 
He  knew,  likewise,  that  Cecil  was  actually 
residing  imder  his  uncle's  roof,  and  that  his 
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devoted  attention  to  his  handsome  cousin  bad 
created  suq)rise  and  given  rise  to  comments 
among  many  of  his  acquaintance.  Evil  re- 
ports are  sure  to  travel  quickly,  and  the  story 
of  this  flirtation  lost  nothing  of  its  point  by 
its  circulation  in  Yorkshire. 

He  was  meditating  on  all  these  circum- 
stances,  when  Fanny  again  broke  the  silence : 

"The  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more 
convinced  I  am  of  the  importance  of  seeing 
and  consulting  with  him  myself;  and  in 
every  respect  it  would  be  better  that  the 
meeting  should  take  place  in  London.  There 
we  can  easily  arrange  everything  necessary, 
and  that  without  interfering  with  his  parlia- 
mentary business,  and  without  his  suflering 
the  painful  embarrassment  which  might  at- 
tend his  visiting  me  here.  Every  allowance 
must  be  made  for  a  man's  feelings — his  pride 
— his  sensitiveness,  which  shrinks  often  from 
things  which  we  are  forced  to  bear.  I  can 
easily  comprehend  that  he  dreads  returning 
to  a  place  where  he  is  so  well  known — dreads 
the  curious  eyes  and  busy  tongues  of  a  coun- 
try which  has  its  full  share  of  gossip,  no 
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doubt.  /  can  bide;  but  were  he  here,  his 
duties,  his  situation,  his  place  in  society, 
would  forbid  seclusion.  He  must  show  him- 
self courteous  to  electors,  and  kind  to  tenants. 
Do  you  not  see  it  in  this  light  ?" 

She  spoke  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  but  her 
companion  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  her ; 
he  had  no  inclination  to  speak  at  all :  but  on 
being  thus  appealed  to ;  some  answer  was  ne- 
cessary, and  he  replied : 

"  Yes,  1  can  believe  that  it  may  be  incon- 
venient or  disagreeable  to  Mr.  Mansfield  to 
come  to  Brookensha  now,  but  I  do  not  see 
why  you  are  to  be  the  only  suflferer,  or  always 
to  make  all  the  necessary  sacrifices.  It  would 
be  much  easier  for  him  to  come  here,  than  for 
you  to  travel  to  London,  and  if  a  meeting  is 
necessary  he  should  come  to  you !" 

"  Oh,  as  to  the  journey,"  said  Fanny  in  a 
careless  tone,  assumed  to  hide  another  feel- 
ing struggling  in  her  heart,  "  1  think  that 
would  do  me  good ;  change  of  air  certainly 
would,  and  I  need  not  make  it  a  fatigue ;  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  travel  fast." 

Mr.  Hughes  considered  and  pondered,  there 
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was  both  good  and  evil  in  the  plan :  could  she 
secure  an  interview  with  her  husband,  it  might 
arouse  him  from  the  culpable  negligence 
which  he  had  hitherto  displayed  towards  his 
wife  and  child ;  it  might  break  the  influence 
of  Laura ;  it  might  open  his  eyes  to  the  scan- 
dal of  his  own  conduct,  and  serve  to  remind 
him  of  his  true  position.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  the  risk  that  the  journey 
might  end  in  disappointment ;  she  might  fail 
to  see  him ;  or  see  him  only  to  increase  her 
suffering.  She  might  learn  his  intimacy  with 
those  whom  every  one  must  regard  as  her 
enemies ;  she  might  be  exposed  to  hear  pain- 
ful reports,  and  become  sooner  aware  of  her 
husband's  indifference,  if  not  of  his  actual 
desertion. 

Under  such  circumstances  he  dreaded  to 
decide,  lest  he  should  hereafter  have  to  repent 
his  decision,  and  he  therefore  confined  himself 
to  one  objection  which  was  very  prominent : 
Fanny's  weakness,  and  the  danger  of  such 
exertion. 

"  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  that  as  an  objec- 
tion," replied  Fanny  composedly,  "  unless  it  be 
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to  prove  that  you  have  no  other  to  make.  I 
trust  I  shall  always  be  equal  to  any  exertion 
which  can  hold  out  the  faintest  hope  of  bene- 
fitting my  child.  Of  what  value  can  my  life 
be  if  I  cannot  obtain  the  object  of  my  desires  ? 
Whilst  I  live  I  must  employ  it  for  her  advan- 
tage,  and  seek  by  every  means  to  palliate  the 
evils  I  have  brought  upon  her.  It  is  not  for 
myself  I  strive,  or  at  least  not  only  for  myself : 
the  thought  of  my  helpless  unoffending  little 
one,  involved  in  her  mother's  sorrows,  without 
having  shared  in  my  faults,  is  almost  more 
than  I  can  bear.  God  forgive  me  if  the  wish 
is  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  me  to  have  died  at 
once,  if  I  can  do  nothing  else  to  save  her  from 
disgrace.  All  through  my  illness  this  thought 
haunted  me,  and  returning  health  brought  no 
pleasure  to  my  feelings ;  I  longed  for  death, 
and  it  has  required  hours  of  self-humiliation 
and  of  prayer  to  reconcile  me  to  life," 

Mr.  Hughes  only  sighed  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  continued 
Fanny,  looking  at  him  earnestly,  "  my  con- 
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sd^ace  tells  me  that  I  have  not  acted  as  a 
daughter  should  do,  and  have,  therefore,  no 
right  to  expect  comfort  as  a  parent.  I  try  to 
submit,  but  must  I  wish  for  life.  It  is  better 
for  her  that  I  should  die." 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Hughes  gravely,  "  if  you 
consider  this  world's  approbation  and  wealth, 
and  if  you  value  rank  and  money  above  every- 
thing ;  but,  Fanny,  is  her  father's  name  the 
highest  distinction  you  wish  for  your  child?  is 
her  father's  property  the  only  inheritance  for 
which  you  had  hoped  to  rear  lier  ?  Would  you, 
whilst  living,  confide  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  your  daughter  to  any  unknown 
hand,  for  half  Yorkshire — for  any  possible 
amount  of  worldly  wealth  ?  I  know  you  would 
not;  and  yet  you  are  ready  impatiently  to 
shrink  from  your  appointed  task,  because  it 
appears  it  will  be  painful,  and  wish  to  resign 
your  duties  as  a  mother,  although  you  cannot 
tell  into  whose  hands  the  task  might  fall,  or 
what  training  your  child  might  receive." 

"  Ah,  do  not  chide  me,  dear  Mr.  Hughes," 
said  Fanny  mournfully,  **  I  will  try  and  not 
wish  for  death ;  but  you  cannot  tell  how  near 
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my  heart  sometimes  feels  to  breaking,  I  must 
not  think  or  talk  on  the  subject.  I  have 
deeply  sinned,  and  deserve  deeply  to  suffer." 

"  You  do  think  your  marriage  wrong  then  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Hughes.  "  Forgive  me,  I  have 
never  intruded  on  this  subject  before,  or  dared 
to  ask  the  question,  but  I  cannot  now  for- 
bear!" 

"  I  suppose  it  was  wrong,"  replied  Fanny, 
"  since  it  entails  these  consequences — legally, 
if  not  morally,  wrong ;  but  I  never  felt  it  so, 
and  as  1  solemnly  assure  you,  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  state  of  the  case  when  I  con- 
tracted it,  I  do  not  feel  guilty  in  that  respect. 
It  is  my  precipitance,  my  disregard  of  my 
father,  my  neglect  of  him  for  which  I  blame 
myself ;  nothing  can  justify  my  not  following 
the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  and  awaiting 
his  opinion.  Then  this  marriage  would 
never  have  been  contracted,  and  much  as  I 
might  have  felt  then,  it  would  have  been 
nothing  to  what  I  now  endure,  and  must 
hereafter  expect.  I  am  to  be  pronounced 
his  mistress." 

And  she   shuddered  visibly,  and    became 
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again  as  pale  as  the  pillow  on  which  she 
leaned,  the  slight  flush  produced  by  the 
exertion  of  talking  having  died  away  from 
her  cheek. 

"  And  Cecil,  do  you  then  blame  him  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Hughes ;  "  he  led  you  astray : 
are  you  quite  free  from  resentment  against 
the  author  of  all  your  misfortunes  ?" 

"  Blame  Cecil !"  exclaimed  Fanny  in  as- 
tonishment ;  "  how  or  why  should  I  blame 
him  ?  He  has  ever  been  the  fondest,  and 
truest,  and  kindest  of  husbands  ;  and  when  1 
know,  too,  that  he  will  suflfer  as  much  as 
myself — share  my  misery — oh,  no,  you  must 
not  blame  him,  or  think  hardly  of  him  for 
the  past." 

Mr.  Hughes  was  astonished  that  the  ab- 
sence and  silence  of  Cecil  did  not  seem  at  all 
to  shake  her  faith  in  him,  or  make  her  love 
him  less.  But  he  did  not  understand  a  true 
woman's  heart — a  true  woman's  love.  She 
would  not,  did  not,  could  not  blame  him, 
nor  endure  that  any  other  should  do  so  either. 
Nothing  but  the  proof  of  his  inconstancy 
could  open  her  eyes  to  his  real  character,  or 
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make  her  see  how  different  was  the  idol  of 
her  imagination  from  the  real  Cecil,  the 
being  whom  others  knew  and  judged. 

But  although  she  still  wore  the  air  of 
calmness,  which  has  distinguished  her 
through  much  of  the  conversation,  Mr. 
Hughes  now  resolutely  put  a  stop  to  it, 
certain  that  she  must  be  fatigued,  probably 
all  the  more  so  from  her  attempt  to  hide  it ; 
but  at  her  urgent  entreaty  he  agreed  to  come 
again  very  soon,  and  arrange  everything 
relative  to  her  journey  to  London,  which 
should  take  place  so  soon  as  her  strength 
permitted. 

Could  he  have  seen  her  when  the  closing 
door  hid  him  from  her  view,  he  might  weU 
have  doubted  her  capability  for  such  an 
undertaking.  It  seemed  as  if  all  strength 
abandoned  her  when  the  necessity  for  ex- 
ertion ceased,  and  she  sank  back  on  her 
cushions  completely  overcome.  She  did  not 
feint ;  insensibility  would  have  been  happiness 
compared  to  the  mental  torture  which  she 
suffered.  She  did  not  weep;  tears  would 
have  relieved  her,  but  they  would  not  flow. 
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One  by  one,  past  and  present  events  and 
ciTcuinstances  flitted  before  her  mind ;  and 
her  future  situation  contrasted  painftdly, 
darkly,  bitterly,  fearfully  with  her  former 
position  in  life.  What  she  had  been,  what 
she  was,  and  what  she  should  become,  were 
considerations  to  which  she  was  acutely 
alive.  She  had  been  a  beloved  wife — a  happy 
mother  —  holding  an  honoured  position 
amongst  the  matrons  of  the  land,  with  a 
host  of  respectful  and  attached  dependents, 
who  trusted  to  her  influence,  support,  or 
protection,  sought  her  bounty  in  distress,  her 
sympathy  in  happiness,  her  smile  and  good 
word  at  all  times.  To  the  utmost  of  her 
power  she  had  used  the  influence  which  she 
had  possessed  to  suppress  vice,  and  encourage 
virtue :  she  had  held  herself  responsible  for 
her  money,  her  time,  her  power,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  employ  them  in  an  unselfish 
and  philanthropic  manner. 

As  a  wife,  too,  her  name  had  been  unsullied : 
no  whisper  had  ever  thrown  a  doubt  upon  her 
purity,  no  levity  had  clouded  her  fame,  nor 
cast  a  shade  of  dishonour  on  her  husband. 
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And  whilst  her  private  character  as  a  wife 
had  been  irreproachable,  how  sweet,  how  per- 
fect had  been  hitherto  their  conjugal  happiness, 
how  free  from  every  bitter  admixture;  no 
doubt,  no  distrust  between  them.  His  love 
had  been  too  warm,  her  devotion  too  absolute, 
to  make  a  difference  a  possible  occuri'ence ;  and 
in  all  their  one  mutual  sorrow,  how  perfect 
had  been  his  sympathy — when  the  death  of 
the  children  had  grieved  her  heart,  how  sweet 
it  was  to  weep  on  Cecil's  breast,  feel  he  shared 
the  anguish,  and  yet  comforted  her  by  words 
of  endearment. 

And  if  he  had  not  felt  as  she  did  her  father's 
death,  if  his  sorrow  had  not  then  equalled  hers, 
was  there  not  comfort  too  in  that?  The  remorse 
from  which  she  suffered,  he  did  not  share, 
because  he  did  not  know  it  to  exist ;  and  rather 
would  she  have  borne  tenfold  than  have 
breathed  a  word  to  him  which  might  seem 
reproachful,  or  which  might  by  implication, 
have  conveyed  the  idea  that  she  thought  him 
to  blame.  For  though  she  felt  that  her  own 
conduct  had  hastened  her  father's  death,  and 
suffered  all  the  remorse  attendant  on  such  an 
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idea,  she  would  not  have  had  him  suffer  in 
like  manner  for  the  world. 

And  now  all  this  was  over,  they  were  to  be 
parted — not  parted  by  the  hand  of  death  ;  sad 
as  such  a  separation  would  have  been  to  the 
survivor — that  which  threatened  them  was,  at 
least  in  her  estimation,  more  dreadful  by  far. 
How  Cecil  would  bear  it — ^in  what  light  he 
considered  it,  she  could  only  conjecture ;  but 
with  her  former  knowledge  of  his  heart,  she 
fondly  flattered  herself  she  could  not  conjecture 
very  wrong.  She  was  convinced  he  would 
suffer  nearly  as  much  as  herself,  but  though 
their  feelings  might  bear  a  resemblance,  their 
situations  would  not.  His  tenderness  would 
be  wounded,  his  heart  would  feel  desolate 
and  his  home  miserable  and  forlorn  when 
his  wife  and  child  were  torn  from  him,  but  his 
position  in  life  would  continue  unaltered ;  who 
would  look  more  coldly  on  him  ?  who  would  ^ 
reproach  him  for  the  past  ?  who  would  shun  his 
society,  or  consider  him  disgraced  or  degraded 
by  the  apprehended  sentence  of  the  Court?  No, 
this  would  not  be  his  to  bear,  and  oh,  how 
thankful  did  she  feel  when  she  reflected  thus. 

VOL.   I.  L 
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To  have  seen  him  suffering  in  character  or 
reputation  would  have  doubled  every  sorrow 
of  her  own,  would  have  been  harder  to  bear 
than  all  the  rest. 

But  this  she  knew  was  not  the  way  in 
which  the  world  visits  such  faults  in  men ;  of 
faults  in  which  a  woman  shares,  they  have 
judged  it  expedient  that  the  dishonour  shall 
faD  only  on  the  weaker  partner.  True  sons  of 
Adam,  in  his  proud  self-justifying  answer 
to  the  charge  against  him  1 

But  Fanny  in  her  tenderness  was  very  far 
from  repining  at  the  law  which  would  relieve 
him  from  all  taint  of  dishonour ;  she  viewed 
it  as  one  great  source  of  consolation,  it  gave 
her  more  courage  to  bear  her  own  disgrace. 

But  what  a  disgrace  it  was — to  be  deprived 
of  the  title  of  his  wife,  to  be  stigmatized — oh ! 
thought  of  shame ! — ^as  his  mistress — his  para* 
mour — oh !  insupportable  degradation !  was  it 
posi^ble  ?  could  there  exist  a  man  so  insensi- 
ble to  grief,  so  callous  to  suffering,  as  wilfully 
to  prepare  such  a  &te  for  an  innocent  woman, 
who  had  never  offended  him— never  in  the 
slightest  degree  trespassed  against   him  ?  it 
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was  ino^ble,  it  was  doing  him  an  injury  to 
Suisse  it.  He  could  not  know  what  he  was 
doing,  he  could  not  have  reflected  on  the  mi- 
serable consequences  which  his  interference 
would  draw  after  it ;  to  believe  that  any  man 
in  cold  blood,  after  due  consideration,  ccHild 
inflict  such  a  degradation  on  his  nephew's 
wife  and  child,  seemed  to  her  mind  a  libel  on 
human  nature. 

For,  after  all,  she  was  his  wife ;  and  had 
not  this  uncle  raised  the  question,  no  law 
would  have  interposed  to  separate  them :  and 
was  it  not  most  unreasonable,  most  unjust, 
that  the  power  to  torture  them  thus  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  individual? 
But  this  was  rebelling  against  the  law :  she 
would  confine  her  thoughts  to  another  view 
of  the  subject. 

Could  she  see  Mr.  Mansfield — could  she 
represent  to  him  the  inevitable  misery  which 
would  result  firom  his  intended  conduct,  the  in- 
delible di^race  which  he  was  inflicting  on  Ce- 
cil's only  child,  he  would  most  certainly  relent. 
He  was  a  par^it — coxJd  he  be  inaccessible 
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to  a  parent's  misery  ?  He  had  a  daughter — 
he  must  feel  compassion  for  the  daughter  of 
another,  of  one  so  closely  related  to  himself. 
The  sight  of  her  beautiful  and  innocent  child 
must  act  far  more  persuasively  than  the  most 
eloquent  words;  that  child  in  whose  veins 
his  own  blood  was  flowing — ^that  child  who 
had  never  sinned,  who  must  be  guiltless  to- 
wards him — could  he  fail  to  feel  pity  towards 
her? 

Her  imagination,  excited  by  the  recent  agita- 
tion she  had  gone  through,  became  ungovern- 
able ;  strange,  wild,  unconnected  ideas  floated 
through  her  mind;  broken,  incoherent  images 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ;  hopes  which  only  owed 
their  existence  to  a  fevered  fancy,  and  which 
would  not  have  borne  one  moment's  calm  con- 
sideration ;  until  at  last  all  became  fnsed  in  one 
undistinguishable  chaos — a  sort  of  instinct, 
not  amounting  to  a  sensation,  an  indefinable 
crushing  consciousness  of  utter  misery,  of 
which  her  mind  could  not  fathom  the  depth, 
and  was  barely  awake  to  the  origin. 

Hours   passed   away    in  this   state,    one 
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painful  feeling  succeeding  to  another,  until 
Olivia,  wondering  at  the  profound  stillness 
of  the  room,  crept  to  her  side,  and  found  her 
friend  extended  on  the  so&,  not  insensible 
indeed,  but  apparently  exhausted  by  mental 
suffering ;  her  heavy  eyelids  half  closed,  her 
thin  hands  closely  clasped,  and  pressed  upon 
her  bosom,  her  brows  contracted  as  if  in  pain, 
and  her  whole  form  betraying  no  other  symp- 
tom of  life  than  the  deep-drawn  sighs  and 
convulsive  sobs  which  occasionally  heaved 
her  breast,  and  shook  her  feeble  frame. 

But  from  the  debility  which  this  violent 
paroxysm  of  grief  occasioned,  she  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  the  following  day  to  be  able 
again  to  renew  her  project  of  going  to 
town;  and,  after  a  second  discussion  with 
Mr,  Hughes,  it  was  settled,  that,  if  her 
health  permitted,  she  should  start  early  the 
following  week,  and  that  her  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Hughes,  should  accompany  her.  The 
fact  of  having  a  nephew  in  orders,  come  to 
stay  at  his  rectory,  to  whom  he  could  unhe- 
sitatingly confide  his  parish  and  his  clerical 
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duties,  enabled  him  to  make  this  arraoge- 
menty  as  agreeable  to  Faimy's  wishes,  as  it 
was  necessary,  in  the  eyes  of  her  fnendsi  to 
her  comfort  and  respectability. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Amongst  all  those  who  had  suffered  from 
anxiety,  and  experienced  suspense  and  unea- 
siness, during  Fanny  Mansfield's  recent  alarm- 
ing illness,  none  had  felt  more  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  event,  or  more  ardently  desired 
her  recovery,  than  the  very  man  whose 
threatened  enmity  had  occasioned  her  suffer- 
ings. But  it  was  neither  compassion  nor 
remorse  which  assailed  him ;  it  was  no 
dreadful  presentiment  that  her  death  would 
leave  him  haunted  with  an  evil  conscience,  as 
her  murderer ;  it  was  no  sentiment  of  what 
he  would  have  denominated  weakness  which  • 
influenced  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield,  and  caused 
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him  often  to  curse  in  his  heart  the  result  of 
his  first  move  in  this  affair. 

His  mind  was  far  removed  from  such  soft- 
ness, such  profitless,  such  uncalled-for  waste 
of  feeling  as  this :  he  was  proof  against  the 
ordinary  sensations  of  humanity.  He  dreaded 
her  death  solely  because  it  would  mar  his 
plans,  disappoint  his  hopes,  and,  so  long  as 
her  daughter  should  live,  might  interfere 
with  his  favourite  projects  for  enriching  his 
own  child. 

It  was  true  that,  if  Fanny  died,  Cecil  would 
be  at  ftdl  liberty  to  marry  Laura ;  but  having 
determined  to  disgrace  Fanny,  and  deprive 
her  daughter  of  her  birthright,  he  would 
have  felt  himself  defrauded  of  a  right,  and 
really  deserving  pity,  were  he  to  be  prevented 
exercising  the  power  he  claimed,  by  so  un- 
toward an  event  as  Mrs.  Mansfield's  death. 
The  resolution  to  injure  had  produced  its 
usual  consequence  in  a  proportionate  degree 
of  ill-will ;  and  to  have  had  the  child's  legiti- 
mate claim  on  her  father  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  maUce,  was  a  disappointment  he 
could  ill  have  brooked. 
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Besides,  even  were  Cecil  and  Laura  to 
marry,  who  could  ensure  they  would  have  a 
son?  It  was  possible,  certainly;  but,  for 
his  own  part,  he  believed  that  couples  who 
most  desired  sons  were  usually  those  to  whom 
they  were  never  born,  and  he  felt  a  strong 
presentiment  that  they,  Cecil  and  Laura, 
would  be  an  example  of  this — that  the  whole 
affair  would  go  wrong,  and  all  his  deep-laid 
schemes  be  overthrown. 

Cecil  was  so  little  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  his  wife,  that  his  uncle  was  unaware  of  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  making  an  announce- 
ment calculated  to  alarm  her ;  nor  probably 
would  the  idea  have  suggested  itself  had  he 
simply  been  informed  of  her  expected  con- 
finement. He  knew  little  of  any  woman 
except  his  own  daughter,  and  believed  no- 
thing of  their  ordinary  delicacy,  because  she 
had  always  been  robust.  Indeed,  though  he 
had  often  seen  her  under  the  influence  of  a 
violent  fit  of  passion,  he  had  never  known 
her  have  a  fit  of  illness  in  her  life,  except 
when  she  had  the  measles,  and  that  happened 
at  school,  so  he  heard  very  little  of  it ;  the 
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idea  that  sorrow  or  mental  suffering  could 
endanger  a  woman's  life  would  never  have 
occurred  to  him,  and  had  he  been  told  of 
such  a  case  at  another  time  he  would  have 
treated  it  as  a  fable.  The  grief,  or  suffering 
which  expends  itself  in  violent  demonstra- 
tions, in  passionate  tears,  or  in  angry  decla- 
mation, is  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  very 
smous  results  to  the  constitution  of  the 
sufferer.  The  broken  heart  which  is  made 
known  by  the  vehement  assertions  of  its 
reality  is  not  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  pos- 
sessor. His  daughter's  sorrows  had  been  of 
this  nature,  and  so  he  supposed  were  all 
women's.     He  did  not  know 

"  That  shallowest  streams  have  loudest  song. 
Most  smoke  the  weakest  fires." 

To  hear,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Mansfield 
had  been  rendered  extremely  angry  at  his 
attack  —  that  she  was  resentful,  enn^ed, 
excited  to  take  every  measure  in  her  power 
to  defeat  his  attempts,  and  win  the  battle, 
was  what  he  had  been  prepared  for,  what  he 
had  considered  as  a  thing  of  course ;  but  to 
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hear  instead  of  this  that  she  was  ill — danger- 
ously ill — lying  in  so  precarious  a  state  that 
her  physician  despaired  of  her  life,  and  gave 
up  all  attempts  to  save  her ;  this  took  him 
completely  by  surprise,  gave  him  new  views 
of  the  female  character,  and  almost  made 
him  regret  the  measures  he  had  taken. 

And  yet  he  had  delayed  as  long  as  he  had 
dared;  there  was  a  strong  expectation  that 
some  reform  in  the  laws  of  marriage  was  in- 
tended by  Government,  which  would  be  cer- 
tain to  touch  upon  the  very  point  which  was 
the  ground  of  his  suit ;  and  whether  or  not 
it  legalized  such  marriages  for  the  future,  it 
would  in  all  probability,  place  those  already  con- 
tracted beyond  dispute ;  and,  unless  he  could 
speedily  succeed  in  getting  Cecil's  marriage 
annulled,  this  might  put  it  out  of  his  power 
ever  to  do  so.  He  could  not,  therefore,  trifle 
longer  in  so  serious  a  matter ;  the  aflFair  must 
be  settled  now,  before  any  additional  diflicul- 
ties  were  thrown  in  his  way.  Laura  had 
been  given  sufficient  time  to  carry  out  her 
plans,  and  there  was  nothing  more  required. 

Laura's  ideas  on  the  same  subject,  when 
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she  attempted  to  comprehend  them,  appeared 
very  unsettled  and  wavering.  In  securing 
her  cousin's  affections,  she  had  thrown  away 
her  own ;  her  heart,  such  as  it  was,  being 
entirely  his ;  and  she  was  anxious  to  become 
his  vifife  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The 
death  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  would  compel  a 
twelvemonth's  mourning,  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage  by  law 
would  be  likely  to  occupy  less  time ;  it  was 
therefore  a  question  which  would  be  the  most 
desirable  for  her  plans — which  would  afford 
her  the  greater  security.  The  accounts  which 
her  friend  Mary  Annesley  had  given  her  re- 
garding the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Brook- 
ensha  Park,  the  extent  of  the  Mansfield  in- 
fluence^  the  position  occupied  by  its  mistress 
among  the  aristocracy  of  the  county,  and 
all  the  advantages  accruing  from  her  situation, 
had  filled  her  with  the  most  extravagant  wish 
to  occupy  Fanny's  place,  long  before  she  saw 
any  prospect  of  gratifying  her  unprincipled 
desires.  Her  efforts  to  win  her  cousin's 
heart  had  been  completely  successful ;  she  had 
no  doubt  of  his  love  at  present,  and  she  could 
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not  think  so  lightly  of  her  own  charms  as  to 
fear  any  change  in  his  feelings. 

But  she  was  vain  as  well  as  selfish;  a 
devotion  which  was  obliged  to  be  confined  to 
the  privacy  of  her  own  boudoir,  or  at  least 
could  only  be  displayed  in  public  when  covered 
with  the  mask  of  friendship,  did  not  more 
than  half  satisfy  her.  She  therefore  desired 
her  rival's  death,  that  the  veil  might  at  once 
be  cast  aside,  and  her  engagement  and  her 
triumph  made  known  to  her  friends. 

Then  the  town  might  be  astonished  by  the 
elegance  of  her  trousseau,  the  beauty  of  her 
equipage,  and  the  cost  of  her  diamonds ; 
then  her  young  female  friends  might  die  of 
envy,  or  expire  of  chagrin,  at  her  superior 
felicity. 

All  this  would  be  very  bewitching,  and 
all  this  might  be  secured  by  the  death  of  that 
"  odious  Fanny,"  who  seemed  bent  on  tor- 
menting poor  Laura  as  much  as  possible,  and 
would  neither  do  one  thing  nor  the  other. 

There  was  comfort,  however,  in  the  con- 
sideration that,  should  she  recover,  though 
much  of  flattered  vanity  must  be  given  up, 
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much  substantial  good  would  still  remain. 
She  should  still  eventually  be  Mrs.  Mansfield, 
of  Brookensha,  and  it  might  be,  since  her 
father  appeared  bent  on  expediting  matters  to 
the  utmost,  with  less  delay  than  mourning 
would  require  ;  and  if  her  wedding  parapher- 
nalia were  not  yet  destined  to  exalt  her  in  the 
eyes  of  her  female  friends,  she  might  still  out- 
shine them  in  the  number  of  her  lovers.  For, 
since  her  engagement  was  only  a  conditional 
one,  what  was  there  to  prevent  her  flirting 
with  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  men? 
Nothing  —  for  her  conscience  certainly  did 
not  stand  in  her  way ;  and  as  to  Cecil's  un- 
easiness, he  dared  not  show  it  publicly,  and  a 
few  smiles  and  tender  words  when  they  were 
next  tete-a-tete  would  always  suflSce  to  clear 
his  brow.  Her  power  over  him  was  un- 
limited^ and  she  flattered  herself  it  would  be 
inexhaustible. 

It  was  strange  how  much  her  popularity 
had  increased  amongst  gentlemen,  ever  since 
she  had  been  observed  to  admit  a  married 
cousin's  devotion.  She  had  many  more 
admirers  now   than    she   could   ever   before 
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have  boasted ;  but,  though  very  good  to  flirt 
with,  there  was  only  one  who  could  have 
been  considered  at  all  an  eligible  partiCy  or 
whose  offer,  had  he  made  one,  could  at  all 
have  competed  with  Cecil's. 

This  was  a  certain  Arthur  Temple,  a  man 
of  very  good  family,  and  very  bad  morals, 
with  a  considerable  estate,  but  who  was  like- 
wise suspected  of  having  considerable  debts  ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  setting  aside  all  regard 
to  character,  he  was  hardly  to  be  looked  on  as 
more  desirable  than  Cecil  himself.  The  one 
had  fashion,  the  other  had  tolerable  morality ; 
at  least  he  was  not  on  the  turf,  and  did  not 
game;  and  if  the  one  was  more  noted  for 
the  conquests  he  had  made,  the  other,  at  least 
had  probably  more  sincerity  in  his  devotions. 

Indeed,  tho.ugh  Laura  liked,  of  all  things 
to  flirt  with  Mr.  Temple,  to  receive  his  atten- 
tions, and  be  distinguished  by  his  admiration, 
she  felt  convinced  that  they  meant  nothing  all 
the  time ;  and,  however  she  might  amuse 
herself  with  him,  her  acceptance  of  his  flattery 
was  fully  as  insincere  as  his  intentions  in  prof- 
fering it,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
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"  I  wonder,"  said  Mary  Annesley  one  day 
to  her,  "  that  you  do  not  attempt  to  secure 
Mr.  Temple.  It  would  be  a  good  match  for 
you,  Laura." 

"  Do  you  ?"  replied  Laura,  smiling.  "  I 
recommend  you  to  try  to  secure  him  yourself, 
my  dear  Mary." 

"  Me !  Oh,  no !  If  I  had  half  your 
charms,  indeed,  I  would  see  what  I  could  do  ; 
but  to  enter  the  lists  at  present  would  be 
hopeless." 

Oh  !  you  need  not  despair,"  said  Laura. 
I  am  sure  he  is  not  in  the  least  particular 
about  the  beauty  of  those  he  flirts  with ;  so 
long  as  they  are  forbidden  fruit,  that 
gives  them  a  piquancy." 

"  But  why  do  you  say  so  ? — are  you  in 
that  predicament,  Laura?"  inquired  Mary, 
quite  curiously. 

"  Perhaps  yes  —  perhaps  no,"  laughed 
Laura.  "  Ask  Mr.  Temple  that  question, 
Mary !" 

"  But  you  do  not  act  wisely  at  all,  Laura," 
persisted  Mary.  "  You  throw  away  an 
excellent    opportunity   for   an   estabishment. 
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because  you  will  not  break  off  a  useless 
flirtatioD  with  a  married  man.  I  do  believe 
you  care  more  for  Cecil  Mansfield  than  for 
any  one  else." 

'*  And  who  told  you  it  is  a  useless  flirta- 
tion ?"  inquired  Laura.  "  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  spend  my  time  in  useless  efforts, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  charge  me 
with  it." 

"  But  what  good  can  it  do,  unless  you  are 
sure  that  poor  Mrs.  Mansfield  will  break  her 
heart  about  it  ?  I  am  really  of  opinion  that 
she  will,  for  she  is  excessively  attached  to 
him." 

**  Let  her  then,"  cried  Laura,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  which  must  have 
shocked  Cecil  himself.  "  What  right  has  she 
to  stand  in  my  way  ? — why  should  I  consider 
her?" 

"  Nay,  now  really  I  must  stand  up  for  poor 
Mrs.  Mansfield,"  replied  Mary.  "  She  is 
rather  dull,  to  be  sure;  but,  if  one  is  not 
born  a  wit,  how  can  one  help  it  ?  But  really 
she  is  very  amiable  and  excellent,  and  was 
very  kind  to  me." 
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"  Well,  but  with  all  her  excellence,"  said 
Laura,  scornf\illy,  "she  has  done  what  she 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of — married  her  brother- 
in-law  ;  and  as  the  law  forbids  such  marriages, 
it  is,  or  at  least  it  will  be  soon,  all  the  same 
as  if  it  had  never  taken  place." 

Mary  Annesley  looked  a  little  shocked  at 
this  declaration,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
she  said  coldly  : 

"  I  understand  your  plan,  I  believe,  but  I 
cannot  say  I  admire  it ;  there  is  something  in 
the  scheme  I  do  not  like." 

"  You  are  scrupulous,  I  know ;  but  in  love, 
as  in  war,  all  is  fair  ;  and  if  we  can  turn  our 
enemies'  mistakes  to  our  own  advantage  by  a 
little  stratagem,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
not  do  it,"  said  Laura,  not  at  all  abashed. 

**  I  should  not  like  to  be  the  cause  of  quite 
so  much  suflFering,"  replied  Mary. 

"  Oh,  pooh  1  Mrs.  Mansfield  is  not  more 
tender  than  other  people;  she  will  console 
herself  with  another  husband,  and  all  will  be 
right.  I  think  I  could  name  the  man  who 
would  not  be  sorry  to  have  her  !" 

"You  must  name  a  very  bold  man  who 
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would  dare  to  insinuate  such  a  wish,  I  can 
tell  you  that,  Laura/'  replied  Miss  Annesley, 
quite  warmly. 

"  Why  there  is  that  man>  Mr.  Linwood, 
who  is  for  ever  concerning  himself  about  her 
affairs,  and  doing  all  he  can  to  set  them 
right;  what  motive  can  he  have  for  his 
interference  ?"  demanded  Laura. 

"  Hardly  the  same  as  yourself,  I  should 
apprehend,"  replied  Mary,  "  or  else  the 
results  would  be  the  same;  and  I  much 
mistake  if  you  have  been  trying  to  set  her 
affairs  right." 

"  I  am  quite  content  with  managing  my 
own,  my  dear  child,"  said  Laura,  laughing 
carelessly ;  ''  and  as  I  have  some  interest  in 
the  question,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  all  I 
have  done.  I  am  next  after  papa  in  the 
entail,  and  do  not  see  why  the  fact  of  Cecil 
and  Fanny  loving  one  another,  admitting  that 
they  did,  should  stand  between  me  and  my 
rightful  inheritance.  I  only  want  the  estate 
which  by  law  should  be  mine." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  object  to  Mr.  Mans- 
field, or  any  one  else,  trying  to  recover  an 
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estate  by  legal  means ;  U  is  your  interfering 
with  the  affection  due  to  a  wife — ^your  robbing 
her  of  her  husband  entirely,  which  strikes  me 
as  imjust  and  unjustifiable." 

"  That  is  because  you  do  not  comprehend, 
Mary,  that  is  all :  I  cannot  have  Brookensha 
if  she  keeps  her  husband ;  and  even  if  they 
were  to  be  parted,  I  might  be  no  nearer  to  it, 
unless  I  marry  him  myself,  because  he  would 
be  sure  to  take  another  wife." 

"  Then,  were  I  in  your  case,  I  would  have 
neither;  all  the  Brookenshas  in  the  world 
should  not  tempt  me  to  such  cruelty  as  to 
separate  a  husband  and  wife  so  much  at- 
tached." 

"Why,  you  said  just  now  Cecil  was  so 
attentive  to  me,  you  thought  it  necessary  to 
warn  me  against  encouraging  him.  Does 
that  seem  like  attachment  to  his  wife,  or 
very  bitter  indignation  against  his  antag- 
onists in  this  dispute  ?  No,  no ;  Cecil 
and  I  understand  one  another,  and  he,  at 
least,  will  not  break  his  heart  at  the  sepa- 
ration." 

"  That   is   the  very  thing  in  which  you 
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appear  to  me  so  culpable ;  a  little  flirtation 
I  could  have  overlooked  as  easily  as  any  one : 
such  things  are  common  enough,  pour  passer 
le  temps ;  and  though  I  do  not  think  you 
would  be  justified  in  a  court  of  honour,  a 
court  of  law  will  not  blame  you  for  fighting 
for  the  estate ;  but  to  win  his  heart  whilst 
he  is  yet  a  husband,  and  coolly  prepare  to 
step  into  the  place  of  the  woman  you  injure, 
appears  to  me  quite  improper." 

"Vastly  good,  Mary,  our  sense  of  moral 
obligation  differs,  that  is  all;  but  you  must 
agree  with  me  that  he  will  make  a  better 
husband  than  Arthur  Temple,  who  is  as 
thorough  a  roue  as  ever  made  himself 
agreeable." 

"  I  would  not  depend  too  much  on  the 
constancy  of  a  man  who  has  changed  already 
under  such  suspicious  circumstances,  Laura." 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  I  have  no  fear  of  change 
in  him ;  he  is  the  humblest  slave  that  ever 
was !  I  may  torment  him  as  I  like ;  but  I 
will  answer  for  it  he  will  only  love  me  the 
better  for  it." 

"  So  it  seems  to  you  now ;  but  with  all 
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due  respect  to  your  charms  and  your  abilities, 
I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  be  too  sure.  He 
cannot  be  bound  by  any  promise,  of  course, 
whilst  he  is  in  fact  married ;  and  he  may, 
when  it  comes  to  the  point,  desert  you,  and 
choose  some  one  else." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him !  Mary,  you  do 
not  know  him  or  me  either,  or  you  would  not 
give  me  so  little  credit  for  understanding  my 
business.  I  can  wind  him  round  my  fing^, 
and  he  will  never  escape  me !" 

"  So  you  assert ;  give  me  some  proof  of 
that." 

"  Well !  are  you  to  be  to-morrow  at  Mrs. 
Bishop's  fete  champetre  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  rather  think  of  going." 

"  Well,  you  see — Cecil  and  Arthur  Temple 
are  both  to  be  there ;  see  us  together,  and 
then  judge  fairly  as  to  the  extent  of  my  power 
over  him." 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  two 
young  ladies,  who  could  scarcely  be  called 
friendSy  parted  soon  after  this  agreement. 

That  evening,  Mary  Annesley  found  her- 
self solicited  to  waltz  by  the  same  Mr.  Temple 
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of  whom  they  had  been  talking.  They  met 
at  a  small  eveniDg  party,  and  for  the  first 
time  she  had  the  honour  of  being  the  partner 
of  this  popular  man. 

A  part  of  their  conversation  must  be  re- 
corded, because  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  our  more  important  characters. 

*^  What  queer  people  we  seem  to  have  got 
amongst,"  whispered  the  gentleman :  *'  ow 
kind,  fat  hostess  is  my  godmama,  and  as  th^ 
are  enormously  wealthy,  I  make  a  point  of 
being  dutiful  to  them.  When  all  my  fortune 
is  gone,  I  shall  come  upon  my  sureties  to  pay 
my  debts  !  That's  what  they  are  intended 
for,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  It  is  a  new  idea  to  me,"  replied  Mary,"  but 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  convenient  one  to 
vou." 

"  You  are  sly,  Miss  Annesley  ;  well,  good 
old  Mrs.  Jackson  does  get  the  oddest  people 
round  her  that  ever  you  saw.  You  are  the 
only  individual  in  all  this  circle  at  all  belong- 
ing to  the  class  in  which  I  exist.  I  was  so 
glad  to  see  you  enter  the  room." 

"  I  am  quite  delighted  to  have  appeared 
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for  once  in  so  favourable  a  point  of  view," 
replied  Mary  Annesley  archly.  "  You  seem 
to  be  of  the  opinion  of  the  Irishman,  that  the 
frame  is  the  heart  of  the  picture,  and  yet  not 
that  exactly  either — ^for  you  require  apparently 
a  dull  frame  to  please  you." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  I  only  meant  that  in  the  many  bright 
drawing-rooms  where  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed  to  meet,  you  were  not  used  to  find  me 
the  most  attractive  object." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  my  taste  !" 

"  Not  at  all,  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  cor- 
rect ;  to-morrow,  when  we  meet  at  Mrs. 
Bishop's,  I  shall  be  again  invisible." 

"  Are  you  to  be  there  then  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  going  there  for  a  particular 
object." 

"  Indeed  ! — may  I  ask  what  that  is — to 
complete  and  confirm  your  conquest  over 
some  admirer,  or  to  exhibit  one  of  Madam 
Carson's  triumphant   chef-d^ceuvre's  P" 

"  Ni  Vun  ni  Vauire,^^  said  she  gaily;  "  I  am 
going  to  be  witness  to  the  triumph  of  another : 
my  friend,  Laura  Mansfield,  is  bent  on  trying 
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her  power  over  her  cousin  Cecil,  and  I  am 
going  to  stand  by,  and  see  fair  play." 

"  Oh !  indeed,  it  will  be  very  amusing,  no 
doubt.  Do  you  consider  her  so  sure  of  her 
game  ?" 

"  No ;  we  have  had  a  dispute  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  think  she  may  lose  both  her  lover  and 
her  wager ;  but  we  shall  see." 

"  I  think  so  charming  a  person  as  Miss 
Mansfield  should  not  throw  away  her  smiles 
on  a  married  man,  although  cousins  have 
great  privileges.  Well,  I  wish  I  were  some- 
body's cousin." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are,  Mr.  Temple,  if  you 
did  but  know  it.  Could  you  not  make  your- 
self out  to  be  mine  ?  your  ingenuity,  I  am 
sure,  could  soon  prove  that,  if  you  set  about 
it." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  how  is  Laura  Mansfield 
to  prove  her  power  over  her  cousin  ?  how  is 
she  to  try  him  ?" 

"Oh,  that  she  must  decide  for  herself; 
perhaps  she  may  flirt  horridly  with  some  one 
else,  or  perhaps,  like  the  ladies  in  romance, 
she  may   inflict   some  dreadful   penalty   on 
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hun ;  not  to  speak,  for  instance,  for  an  houfy 
or  not  to  drink  any  champagne,  or  not  to 
waltz  ;  imagine  the  torture  which  such  a 
command  would  inflict  on  a  livdy  and  ra- 
tional young  man." 

"  I  think  I  shall  make  commcHi  cause  with 
her,  and  try  to  assist  her  in  inventing  tor- 
ments !'' 

''  There  is  no  occasion ;  she  is  ingenious 
enough  without  your  help  at  that  game ;  but 
you  would  not  be  a  true  man  if  you  did  not 
look  on,  and  enjoy  the  sport." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  am  afraid  of  you. 
Miss  Annesley,  you  are  so  very  severe." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  frighten  you ;  mine 
I  thought  a  very  common-place  obs^vation, 
one  which  you  will  meet  with  in  all  moralising 
books,  and  which  has  been  made  by  philoso- 
phers of  aU  ages." 

"  As  if  that  were  any  consolation  for  your 
bitter  remarks.  These  good  people  must  be 
very  enthusiastic  in  their  search  afler  hap- 
piness, if  they  intend  to  try  for  it  any  longcar 
in  this  domicile.  I  have  not  found  it  come 
$ur  le  tapis  yet.     Good  n^ht.  Miss   An- 
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nesley ;  if  Godmama  Jackson  is  angry  at  my 
running  away  from  her  ddightful  soiree,  I 
shall  ten  her  I  was  pelted  off  by  the  red-hot 
shot  of  your  wit.  I  trust  you  will  be  in  a 
more  placid  mood  when  we  meet  to-morrow 
— au  revair" 

"  Now,  I  wonder  what  the  effect  will  be," 
thought  Mary,  when  she  was  left  alone: 
"  will  he  really  try  to  vex  Mr.  Mansfield,  or 
win  he  allow  himself  to  be  made  Laura's  tool 
for  that  purpose.  I  really  think,  if  I  had  the 
opportunity,  I  should  soon  be  able  to  make 
some  impression  on  that  man." 

On  the  lawn  of  Mrs.  Bishop's  cottage 
om^e,  they  met  again  about  four  o'clock  on 
the  following  day.  Laura  looked  unusually 
bewitching ;  her  toilette  was  perfection,  and 
her  air  a  charming  mixture  of  coquetry  and 
sentiment. 

Mary  was  near  her  when  Cecil  ap{H'oached 
with  his  usual  eagerness;  for  owing  to  an 
engagement  that  morning,  he  had  not  accom^ 
panied  them  to  the  fACy  nor  seen  them 
since  the  evening   before.      Laura   was  en- 
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grossed  apparently  by  a  very  interesting 
conversation  which  she  was  holding  with  a 
young  officer  on  her  left ;  and,  as  Mary  be- 
lieved, intentionally  averted  her  face  from  her 
cousin,  and  appeared  unconscious  of  his 
approach.  Cecil  was  obliged  to  wait  a  few 
minutes,  and  when  a  momentary  pause  en- 
couraged him  to  present  himself,  his  reception 
rather  surprised  him. 

"  Ah,  Cecil,"  said  she,  carelessly  looking 
over  her  shoulder,  and  extending  to  him  the 
tip  of  one  delicate  gloved  finger,  "  good  morn- 
ing to  you,  too." 

But  the  hand  had  rather  a  repellant  than 
an  inviting  motion,  and  she  turned  again 
instantly  to  her  lively  companion,  whose 
conversation  drew  forth  the  most  gracious 
smiles. 

Cecil  stood  confounded  ;  he  could  not  ima- 
gine what  sudden  change  had  come  over  the 
object  of  his  idolatry,  or  who  this  unknown 
rival  was  who  had  so  suddenly  stepped  into 
his  place.  Mary  marked  his  astonishment 
and  uneasiness,  as  he  continued  to  stand  by 
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Laura's  side,  but  it  gradually  subsided,  and 
his  air  of  easy  calmness  rather  surprised 
her. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  Mr.  Temple 
made  his  appearance,  and  the  marked  pleasure 
with  which  he  was  received  formed  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  her  manners  towards  her 
cousin.  Smiles  and  gracious  words  were  his 
in  abundance ;  the  young  officer  was  no  more 
listened  to,  and  her  whole  attention  was 
engrossed  by  Arthur  Temple. 

He  seemed  bent  on  making  himself  more 
than  commonly  agreeable,  his  flattering  devo- 
tion was  peculiarly  marked ;  his  incessant  at- 
tentions, and  the  evident  pleasure  with  which 
they  were  received,  were  such  as  no  rival 
could  view  unconcerned.  Cecil  looked  very 
grave ;  he  quitted  her  side,  but  remained  only 
a  short  distance  from  her,  and  fortunately 
where  Mary  could  see  him  well.  He  did  not 
speak  to  any  one  else,  or  make  any  attempt 
at  retaliation  for  her  flirtation  ;  he  merely  stood 
gravely  watching  her,  and  Miss  Annesley  was 
unable  to  guess  his  thoughts  from  his  coun- 
tenance. 
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So  stood  affairs  when  the  general  move  was 
made  to  partake  of  the  breakfast ;  there  was  a 
confusion,  a  good  many  people  were  passing, 
all  crowding  one  way ;  some  stopped  to  con- 
verse with  Miss  Mansfield,  her  chaperon  was 
escorted  off  by  another  gentleman,  whilst  Laura 
was  detained ;  how  it  happened  Mary  did  not 
exactly  comprehend,  she  had  been  too  intent 
on  watching  to  be  aware  that  she  was  left  by 
her  party,  when  suddenly  Mr.  Temple  pre- 
sented himself,  and  requested  to  be  allowed 
the  felicity  of  conducting  her  to  the  breakfast- 
table.  Her  surprise  at  the  request  seemed 
almost  to  take  away  her  senses,  she  had  con- 
cluded he  would  not  quit  Laura,  and  she  for- 
got to  look  roimd  and  see  what  became  of  her 
friend. 

The  party  who  had  stopped  Miss  Mansfield 
now  moved  on,  and  she  was  left  under  the 
trees  where  they  had  been  sitting  by  all  ex- 
cept her  cousin.  Laura's  chagrin  was  excessive. 
To  have  been  thus  suddenly  deserted  by  the 
one  admirer  on  whom  she  most  depended,  and 
thrown  entirely  upon  the  kindness  of  the  other 
in  whose  eyes  she  wished  to  appear  so  imiver- 
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sally  charming  and  admired,  was  a  severe  blow; 
but  she  took  it  for  granted  that  at  least  Cecil 
would  be  humble  and  penitent,  would  be  too 
happy  if  she  condescended  to  take  his  arm,  and 
au^hanted  to  be  allowed  to  wait  on  her.  He 
approached,  but  instead  of  the  solicitations 
wbidi  she  expected,  she  was  addressed  in  a 
veiy  different  tone. 

**  I  am  glad  the  crowd  is  gone,  Laura," 
said  he,  ''  as  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you."  It  was  very  gravely  said — 
he  was  evidently  angry. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Cecil,"  replied  she, 
interrupting  him  ;  "  and  I  hope  it  will  like- 
wise afford  you  an  opportunity  of  taking  me 
where  I  can  get  some  ice ;  I  am  dying  of  heat 
and  exhaustion." 

"  I  trust,  however,  you  will  survive  long 
enough  to  answer  me,  when  I  ask  what  am 
I  to  understand  by  your  conduct  this  after- 
noon ?" 

"  You  should  first  explain  what  I  am  to 
understand  by  your  question,"  retorted  she : 
"  inform  me  to  what  part  of  my  conduct  you 
refer  ?" 
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**  Your  outrageous  flirtation  with  Arthur 
Temple,  Laura ;  what  am  I  to  suppose  from 
that  r 

"  Why  that  I  find  him  very  agreeable ;  what 
other  deduction  can  you  draw  ?" 

"  But  do  you  suppose  I  can  find  it  agreeable, 
or  think  it  right,  that  you  should  thus  encou- 
rage, before  my  eyes,  the  devotion  of  another 
man?  Laura,  is  it  kind  or  just?" 

"  I  can  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
amuse  myself,"  replied  Laura,  boldly ;  "  you 
are  a  complete  dog-in-the-manger :  the  atten- 
tions you  must  not  pay  me  yourself,  you  will 
not  allow  me  to  receive  from  another !" 

"  You  know,  Laura,  you  have  pledged 
yourself,  when  my  hand  is  free,  to  accept  it ; 
why,  in  the  meantime  shoxild  you  behave  in 
a  spirit  so  contrary  to  your  promise  ?  Is  it 
only  to  vex  me  ?" 

"  If  it  is,  I  am  sure  it  is  no  more  than  you 
deserve,  for  your  tiresome  catechism,  as  if  I 
came  here  to  be  lectured  in  this  fashion,  or 
listen  to  dry  discussions  on  moralities.  For 
heaven's  sake,  act  like  a  reasonable  being,  and 
let  us  go  and  get  something  to  eat." 
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"  No,  Laura,  I  shall  not,  I  will  not  as- 
sume what  I  do  not  feel,  or  make  believe  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  you  merely  to  satisfy 
your  vanity.  I  thought  you  loved  me,  but 
since  your  conduct  has  convinced  me  that 
you  do  not,  I  shall  wish  you  good  morning, 
and  return  to  town." 

"  Why,  what  a  fuss  you  make  about  a  little 
harmless  flirtation ;  what  is  the  object  of  that; 
pray  ?  merely  half  an  hour's  listening  to  Mr. 
Temple's  wit,  is  not  so  great  a  crime  as  to 
deserve  that  I  should  be  left  here  all  alone." 

"  If  it  were  the  first  or  the  second  time," 
replied  Cecil,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
softening,  "  there  might  be  some  truth  in 
what  you  say,  but  you  know  it  is  not  so.  If 
Mr.  Temple  is  preferred  to  me,  I  leave  you 
to  him.     Adieu !" 

And  to  Laura's  very  great  astonishment, 
he  actually  walked  away.  She  could  not  at 
first  believe  it  possible  ;  she  continued  to  ex- 
pect he  would  look  back,  or  return  by  some 
other  way  to  see  how  she  bore  the  parting, 
and  she  remained  many  minutes  after  he  had 
disappeared  still  expecting  him.    But  he  came 
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not,  and  she  was  left  quite  alone  to  make  up 
her  mind  to  this  sudden  desertion  as  best  she 
oould.  She  was  mortified — excessively  morti- 
fied— at  first,  but  a  little  reflection  consoled 
her.  His  anger  was  a  proof  of  his  love,  for 
it  had  its  origin  in  jealousy,  and  she  felt  cer* 
tain  that  he  was  too  completely  in  her 
power  for  his  indignation  to  give  her  any 
real  cause  for  alarm.  He  loved  her — she 
could  not  doubt  it,  and  now  was  the  time  of 
trial.  If  she  were  firm  in  her  own  justifica- 
tion, resolute  in  her  scorn  of  his  interference, 
and  her  determination  to  please  herself,  she 
should  soon  see  him  at  her  feet  again.  For 
after  all,  she  was  secure  of  him ;  to  whom 
else  could  he  go  ?  would  another  woman  listen 
to  his  vows  as  she  had  done  ?  or  love  him 
as  she  had  loved  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  ? 
He  was  still  bound,  she  was  fi*ee ;  she  had 
nothing  to  fear  fi*om  jealousy,  her  situation 
secured  her  from  that,  whilst  his  so  com- 
pletely laid  him  open  to  its  utmost  pangs. 
Yes,  she  was  certainly  safe,  and  could  defy 
his  threats,  and  disregard  his  anger,  certain 
that  they  must  equally  subside  into  humility 
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at  last.  If  he  was  not  too  long  coming  to 
his  senses,  she  should  forgive  him  at  last; 
but  it  was  possible  if  he  kept  her  a  very  long 
period  in  suspense,  she  might  marry  some 
one  else — ^Mr.  Temple  perhaps ;  he  was  de- 
cidedly very  charming,  and  upon  the  whole, 
worthy  of  a  woman's  attention,  if  he  were 
only  sincere  —  but  here  was  the  difficulty. 
And  how  happened  it  that  he  had  deserted 
her  just  now  ?  what  had  become  of  him  ?  She 
had  not  seen  him  go,  but  she  felt  herself 
decidedly  ill-used  in  his  quitting  her  so  ab- 
ruptly ;  and  here  she  was  now  left  quite  alone, 
without  companion  of  any  kind,  she  who  but 
an  hour  before  had  been  surrounded  by 
admirers. 

Afraid  lest  what  had  occurred  should  be 
surmised  by  her  acquaintance,  she  walked 
away,  and  entering  a  thick  shrubbery  of  ever- 
greens, she  strolled  leisurely  along,  intending  to 
rejoin  Mrs.  Archer,  the  lady  who  acted  as  her 
chaperon,  when  she  could  do  so  without  her 
solitary  situation  being  noticed.  Whilst  she 
was  thus  sauntering  about,  not  much  notic- 
ing how  time  passed,  whilst  engrossed  with  her 
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own  thoughts,  the  sound  of  voices  approach- 
ing roused  her,  and  a  turn  in  the  walk 
brought  her  immediately  face  to  face  with 
Mr.  Temple  and  Miss  Annesley. 

She  coloured  at  seeing  them  together, 
partly  on  her  own  account,  partly  on  theirs, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  turn  down  another 
path,  but  they  eagerly  prevented  it. 

"  We  were  looking  for  you,  Laura,"  cried 
Mary  Annesley  ;  "  your  sudden  disappearance 
has  created  the  greatest  commotion  amongst 
your  friends  and  acquaintance ;  Mrs.  Bishop 
talked  of  the  river,  and  feared  you  were 
drowned  ;  Mrs.  Archer  apprehended  you  had 
eloped ;  and,  in  short,  it  would  be  endless  to 
tell  you  all  we  have  felt  and  suffered.  Mr. 
Temple  and  I  came  to  search  for  you." 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  all  for  the 
interest  and  concern  you  manifest  towards 
me ;  here  I  am,  you  see,  quite  well  and  com- 
fortable. I  have  been  taking  a  solitary  ramble 
amidst  these  pleasant  shades." 

"  And  you  really  prefer  that  to  taking  an  ice 
in  the  marquee  we  have  just  quitted,  Miss 
Mansfield?"  inquired  Mr.  Temple,  as  they 
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all  three  walked  along  together,  "  or  listening 
to  the  band  which  has  been  performing  some 
of  your  favoiirite  waltzes ;  is  your  contem- 
plative mood  over  yet  ?  and  will  you  return 
to  society  ?" 

"  Where's  your  cousin  ?"  whispered  Mary. 
"  Upon  my  word  I  do  not  know,  I  have 
seen  very  little  of  him  this  morning.  He  is 
not  in  a  good  temper,  and  when  that  is  the 
case  I  always  leave  him,"  replied  Laura  care- 
lessly. 

"  Take  care,  or  I  shall  be  right,"  pursued 
Mary  in  the  same  under-tone. 

**  I  am  not  afraid,  1  know  what  I  am  about 
too  well  for  that,"  said  Laura. 

They  returned  to  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  Laura  tried  hard  to  be  easy  and  gay ;  but 
there  was  an  undefined  sense  of  uneasiness  in 
her  heart,  which  made  it  difficult  for  her  to 
wear  the  mask  of  indifference. 

Cecil  did  not  re-appear,  and  now  that  Mr. 
Temple  had  driven  him  from  the  field,  there 
was  a  strong  inclination  on  his  part  to  desert 
it  also — he  was  little  with  her,  and  when  he 
was  by  her  side  he  was  dull  and  stupid.    Her 
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thoughts  wandered  after  Cecil,  but  with  a 
firmness  which  would  have  been  heroism  in  a 
worthy  object,  she  persisted  in  showing  the 
appearance  of  gaiety  and  ease.  She  would 
not  quit  the  scene  of  the  fete  a  moment  earlier 
on  account  of  her  internal  sufferings,  but 
when  the  proper  hour  arrived,  and  she  was 
enabled  to  throw  herself  back  in  the  comer  of 
Mrs.  Archer's  britscha,  it  was  with  very  bitter 
and  angry  feelings  that  her  proud  heart  swelled 
in  her  bosom. 

She  was  angry  with  Mr.  Temple  for  his 
sudden  indifference ;  with  Mary  for  her  equally 
sudden  flirtation  with  him;  angry  with  her 
cousin,  because  she  had  given  him  cause  to 
complain ;  and  still  more  angry  with  herself 
because  she  had  acted  foolishly. 

She  returned  home  with  a  fond  expectation 
of  finding  Cecil  with  her  father;  but  Mr. 
Mansfield  had  seen  nothing  of  him,  and  was 
only  surprised  that  he  did  not  appear  in  com- 
pany with  his  cousin. 

She  said  he  had  been  at  Mrs.  Bishop's,  but 
getting  tired  he  had  quitted  early,  and  she  sup- 
posed that  he  found  it  necessary  to  attend  the 
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House,  which  had  taken  him  to  London  again. 
Thank  Heaven,  that  tiresome  ParUament 
would  soon  rise,  in  another  day  or  two  he 
would  be  at  full  liberty,  and  they  might  then 
put  in  practice  a  charming  plan  which  she 
and  Cecil  had  discussed  yesterday,  and  which 
she  trusted  her  father  would  readily  join :  this 
was,  to  go  abroad — to  go  to  the  Rhine  and 
Switzerland,  for  a  couple  of  months ;  it  would 
be  delightAil,  and  papa  must  agree  to  it  im- 
mediately. 

But  her  father  demurred ;  he  wanted  to  stay 
in  England  in  order  to  hurry  on  as  much  as 
possible  the  suit  in  the  matter  of  this  marriage, 
and  he  feared  that  if  he  went  abroad  the 
aiFairs  would  languish — time  would  be  lost, 
and  there  was  no  knowing  what  evils  might 
arise  from  that. 

"How  provoking!  how  tiresome!"  exclaimed 
Laura.  "  I  do  believe  I  am  the  most  unfor- 
tunate creature  in  the  world ;  whatever  I 
set  my  heart  on  I  am  never  allowed  to  have, 
or  not  until  after  a  delay  almost  worse  than  a 
direct  refusal.     I  am  sure  you  could  do  all  the 
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business  that  must  be  done  by  letter,  and  just 
grant  my  request." 

He  shook  tiis  head. 

"  That  odious  suit,  what  a  nuisance  it  is  we 
must  wait  for  it,"  cried  Laura,  very  petu- 
tantly ;  "  upon  my  word  it  seems  to  me  more 
trouble  than  it  is  worth." 

^*  What  makes  you  talk  so  like  an  idiot,  my 
dear  girl  ?"  said  her  father  complacently.  "  I 
used  to  think  you  rather  a  sensible  woman,  but 
upon  my  word  that  last  speech  does  little 
credit  to  your  understanding." 

"  Well,  I  know  it  is  foolish,"  replied  his 
daughter ;  "  but  really  it  is  very  hard  that  we 
cannot  get  what  we  want  without  such  a  world 
of  pains,  and  even  then  the  chances  are  against 
our  getting  all  we  wish  for." 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  we  cannot 
get  all  we  want,  we  had  better,  at  least,  get  all 
we  can  !  I  do  not  grudge  the  trouble  neces- 
sary to  make  you  mistress  of  Brookensha,  only 
you  must  not  hinder  my  plans  by  your  impa- 
tience. I  must  go  to  town  early  to-morrow, 
and  if  Cecil  is   not  here  before,  I  will  call 
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at  the   Albany   and  bring   him   away  with 


me. 


"  Ay  do,  that  will  be  right ;  but  I  expect 
he  will  come  to  breakfast  to-morrow,  as  he 
often  does,  when  detained  late  at  the  House." 

This  was  the  hope  Laura  chose  to  encou- 
rage relative  to  her  cousin:  it  served  to 
support  her  spirits  the  next  morning,  and 
though  it  proved  fallacious,  it  only  died  away 
to  give  place  to  another  more  certain — that 
he  would  return  with  her  father  at  noon. 

"  Tell  him  1  desire  him  to  come,"  was  her 
parting  admonition  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  secretly 
trusting  that  the  knowledge  of  this  wish  on 
her  part,  would  act  as  a  certain  charm  to  re- 
move his  lingering  displeasure. 

Great  was  her  astonishment  when  her 
father  returned  alone.  He  liad  called  at  the 
Albany ;  Cecil  had  been  there  since  yesterday 
afternoon,  but  had  left  it  early  that  morning, 
saying  he  was  going  into  the  coimtry  for  a 
few  days.  He  had  taken  his  servant  with 
him,  and  no  one  knew  where  he  was  gone,  he 
having  left  no  address,  only  desiring  that 
letters  should  be  kept  till  he  sent  for  them. 
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This  was  quite  beyond  Mr.  Mansfield's 
comprehension :  why  and  where  he  could  be 
gone,  and  how  long  he  meant  to  stay,  and 
what  could  be  his  object,  was  at  present  a 
mystery  to  him.  But  Laura  could  divine  the 
meaning  ;  he  was  angry — very  angry.  And 
had  she  lost  him  1 — it  was  possible.  Oh  ! 
why  had  she  done  it !  Never  had  she  loved 
him  so  well  as  now — never  had  his  aflfection 
appeared  of  so  much  value.  She  had  not 
thought  he  possessed  such  spirit,  such  firm- 
ness, or  she  would  not  have  trifled  with  him 
as  she  had  done ;  but  she  admired,  she  loved 
him  the  more  for  it;  it  gave  him  additional 
value  in  her  eyes,  and  made  him  all  she 
could  wish. 

After  meditating  some  time,  she  imparted 
to  her  father  some  portion  of  what  had  passed, 
as  an  explanation  of  her  fears. 

"  What  can  we  possibly  do  to  recover  the 
truant,  and  bring  him  back?"  said  she 
anxiously. 

"  Bring  him  back !  why  of  course  you  will 
soon  hear  from  him,  both  to  say  where  he  is, 
and  what  he  is  doing :  he  could  not  live  with- 
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out  corresponding  with  you,  Laura,"  replied 
her  father. 

**  Why,  to  own  the  truth,"  said  Laura,  a 
little  embarrassed,  "  we  did  not  part  on  very 
good  ternQS.  He  made  himself  ridiculous; 
he  was  eadgeanty  and  I  was  angry ;  and  we 
differed.  We  had  a  little  quarrel,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  is  hiding  until  the  sulky  fit  is  gone." 

"  Oh !  he  will  soon  recover  then,"  said 
Mr.  Mansfield,  carelessly.  "  Lovers'  quarrels 
are  proverbial ;  though  I  would  not  recom- 
mend you  to  push  this  one  too  far,  or  you 
may  exasperate  him.  But  you  must  settle  it 
between  yourselves;  I  shall  not  interfere. 
When  he  is  disposed  to  relent,  I  imagine  he 
will  come  back. 

Laura  was  glad  that  he  viewed  the  matter 
so  lightly,  and  she  began  to  have  more  cheer- 
ful views  on  the  subject  herself,  wondering 
how  she  ever  could  be  such  a  coward,  and  so 
false  to  her  own  sense  of  her  charms,  as  to 
doubt  the  ultimate  return  of  her  lover. 

But  just  as  she  had  come  to  this  comfort- 
able conclusion,  a  note  was  handed  to  her 
father,  which  somewhat  excited  her. 
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"  From  Cecil,"  said  Mr.  Mansfield,  as  he 
broke  the  seal.  **  I  thought  we  should  soon 
hear." 

Laura  watched  his  countenance  as  he  read, 
and  was  almost  frightened  at  its  change  of 
expression.  He  dashed  the  note  down  on 
the  table,  and  struck  his  fist  upon  it  so  for- 
cibly that  even  the  marble  paper-weight 
jumped. 

"  See  what  you  have  done  with  your  absurd 
quarrels,  Laura,  and  nonsensical  misunder- 
standings !  Fool !  not  to  be  able  to  manage 
your  own  matters  better  than  that!  You 
will  repent  this  nonsense  as  long  as  you  live! 
When  the  man  was  yours — positively  at  your 
disposal — that  you  should  be  such  an  idiot  as 
to  drive  him  from  you !  Read  that,  and  ex- 
plain, if  you  can !" 

Laura  took  up  the  note,  and,  turning 
deadly  pjde  with  suppressed  anger,  she  read  a 
few  lines,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  an- 
nounce that  he,  Cecil,  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  Brookensha,  since,  after  what  had 
so  recently  passed  between  him  and  his  cousin 
Laura,  it  would  be  equiilly  unpleasant  to  both 
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to  meet  again.  He  thought  it  extremely 
probable  that  he  should  go  abroad  sood  ;  and, 
with  many  thanks  for  his  uncle's  hospitality, 
he  wished  him  farewell  for  the  present. 

It  was  perfectly  true  that  Cecil  had  sud- 
denly resolved  to  start  for  Brookensha — nay, 
was  actually  gone.  He  had  left  Mrs.  Bishop's, 
his  heart  swelling  with  angry  and  jealous 
feelings  at  Laura's  heartless  conduct  and  in- 
sufferable vanity.  Was  this  the  woman  for 
whom  he  had  given  up  his  once-loved  wife  ? 
Was  this  the  woman  who  should  rival  Fanny 
in  his  affections  ?  This  vain  coquette,  who, 
rather  than  resign  her  silly  triumph  in  being 
attended  by  men  whose  admiration  was  a 
reproach  rather  than  an  honour,  could  thus 
wilfully  wound  his  feelings,  and  destroy  his 
peace  ! 

The  image  of  his  tender,  constant,  gentle 
Fanny  ran  in  his  mind ;  her  affectionate 
ways,  her  calm  and  holy  life,  her  unvariable 
sweetness,  her  unalterable  love,  her  devotion 
to  every  domestic  duty,  and,  above  all,  the 
duty  of  pleasing  him;  her  constant  self- 
sacrifice,  unrepining  and  unhesitating;    her 
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fixed  immovable  principks,  on  which  he 
would  have  ventured  to  stake  his  life.  Such 
she  was — and  what  was  her  rival  ?  Lovely, 
certainly — fashionable,  clever  ;  but  what  was 
her  temper  ?  What  were  her  principles  ? 
What  her  regard  for  him,  her  consideration 
of  his  feelings,    her   concern   for   his  com- 

fOTt? 

Never  was  there  a  more  complete  contrast 
between  two  women  than  that  which  he  men- 
tally drew  between  his  wife  and  his  cousin ; 
the  one  all  softness  and  charms — the  other 
all  vanity  and  self-will. 

And  for  this  he  had  plunged  his  soul  in 
guilt ;  for  this  he  had  endured  the  reproaches 
of  conscience,  the  shame  which  made  him 
shrink  from  every  former  acquaintance ;  to 
be,  after  all,  scorned  and  mocked  at  by  a 
false  woman,  made  a  subject  for  her  ridi- 
cule perhaps  amongst  her  companions,  or 
a  laughing-stock  for  a  man  like  Arthur 
Temple. 

He  hated  Arthur  Temple ;  he  could  hardly 
account  for  the  bitterness  of  the  feeling  to- 
wards him — ^perhaps  it  arose  fi^m  jealousy ; 
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but,  whatever  was  its  origin,  it  amounted  to 
positive  hatred.  Again  and  again  had  he 
remonstrated  with  Laiira  on  the  subject  of 
h^  intimacy  with  this  man,  and  as  often 
had  his  representations  been  set  aside  by 
smiles,  caresses,  or  words  of  affection.  She 
had  laughed  at  his  jealousy — she  had  declared 
that  Arthur  Temple  was  nothing  to  her,  but 
she  had  still  persisted  in  receiving  him  at  all 
hours,  and  encouraging  his  attentions  by 
every  means  in  her  power. 

He  would  no  longer  be  the  sport  of  such 
a  girl — her  toy,  her  slave ;  he  would  leave 
her.  There  was  one  far  better  than  she, 
who  would  receive  him  joyfully — one  on 
whose  tender  reception  he  could  depend. 
Come  what  would  of  the  measure,  he  would 
seek  his  wife.  His  unde  might  shut  his 
door  upon  him ;  he  might  exclude  him  for 
ever  from  his  house — he  never  wished  to 
enter  it  again !  He  would  break  with  him 
and  with  Laura  entirely ;  and  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  object — ^if  they  gained  their 
suit,  he  would  carry  Fanny  away  to  some 
far-distant  land,  where,   in  spite  of  undes, 
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cousins,  courts,    and  laws,  they  might  live 
in  peace. 

With  this  wild  scheme  in  his  head,  he 
hurried  back  to  his  apartments  at  the  Al- 
bany ;  and  after  spending  the  evening  partly 
in  writing  letters  of  business,  or  notes  of  apo- 
logy for  broken  engagements,  partly  in  stormy 
gusts  of  passion,  he  started  the  next  morn- 
ing very  early  for  Brookensha,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  post,  and  leaving  no  orders  to 
have  his  letters  forwarded.  The  angry  tu- 
mult of  his  feelings  had  not  subsided  when 
he  entered  his  carriage ;  but  the  solitary  con- 
finement tended  greatly  to  restore  his  mind 
to  calmness. 

During  his  two  days'  journey,  he  reviewed 
all  the  past — the  guilty  past ;  his  growing 
attachment  to  Laura,  his  increasing  indif- 
ference to  Fanny ;  the  plans  of  his  unde, 
and  the  culpable  pleasure  with  which  he  had 
learnt  them ;  the  sufferings  of  his  wife  in 
consequence ;  and  the  hopes,  the  actual  though 
hidden  hopes,  which  he  felt  that  he  had 
cherished,  that  she  would  not  survive  it. 
And  now  he  was  seeking  her  again — return- 
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ing  once  more  to  her,  whom  he  never  should 
have  left;  and  that  too  without  anxiety  as 
to  how  she  would  receive  him,  only  a  doubt 
as  to  what  his  own  feelings  would  be. 

Was  he  quite  certain  that  his  present  sen- 
timents would  last  ?  Was  he  even  quite  sure 
what  his  present  sentiments  were  ?  He  told 
himself  that  he  was  cured  of  his  love  for 
Laura,  that  her  power  over  him  was  gone ; 
but  he  found  himself  often  speculating  on 
what  his  power  over  her  might  be — how  she 
would  look,  what  she  would  feel,  when  she 
heard  of  his  desertion.  Would  her  bright 
eyes  be  dimmed  with  tears?  Would  her 
rosy  cheek  grow  paler  by  a  shade  ?  Would 
her  heart  flutter  and  her  hand  tremble,  when 
she  saw  the  note  to  her  father?  Or  would 
she  be  quite  cold,  quite  passive,  quite  indif- 
ferent ?  Would  she  laugh  with  Arthur 
Temple  about  his  discomfited  rival  ?  It  was 
fortunate  that  this  idea  occurred  to  him,  as 
it  served  to  strengthen  his  mind,  and  nerve 
his  lieart  for  the  perpetual  separation  on 
which  he  was  determined. 

Agitated  thus  by  conflicting  passions,  he 
VOL.   I.  N 
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approached  every  hour  nearer  to  his  home; 
and,  by  degrees,  visions  of  Laura,  her  charms 
and  her  offences,  died  away,  to  be  replaced  by 
others,  which  assumed  more  importance  as 
the  moment  of  their  realization  approached. 

He  was  returning  to  Brookensha:  how 
would  people  look  at  him  there?  How 
should  he  be  considered  ?  how  regarded  ? 
Were  his  uncle's  intentions  generally  known  ? 
If  so,  in  what  light  should  he  be  considered 
— as  a  sufferer  or  a  sinner  ?  Should  he  be 
pitied  or  blamed?  Should  he  become  the 
object  of  intrusive  curiosity,  the  mark  for 
country  scandal  and  gossip?  Would  not 
that  be  intolerable?  How  should  he  bear 
it?  Should  he  shrink  and  hide  himself? 
Should  he  scorn  and  defy  it  ?  Whatever  he 
might  feel  and  see,  he  should  hear  no  blame 
at  least.  Cold  hands  and  averted  eyes,  or 
ceremonious  recognitions,  instead  of  friendly 
greeting — this  was  the  worst  that  he  could 
encounter;  for  who  would  dare  to  question 
his  conduct,  or  pry  into  his  family  concerns  ? 
It  would  be  worst  to  encounter  intimate 
friends.     He  must  see  the  Linwoods  :  he  be- 
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Keved  his  wife  still  to  be  staying  with  them, 
and,  of  course,  he  must  encounter  a  meeting 
with  them. 

The  second  day  was  nearly  over,  and  a 
bright  evening  sun  in  August  was  gilding  the 
old  oaks  in  the  Brookensha  woods,  as  he 
drove  up.  The  lodge-keeper,  seeing  a  car- 
riage, advanced  to  say  that  none  of  the  family 
were  at  home,  and  no  visitors  could  be  ad- 
mitted ;  when,  seeing  her  master's  face,  she 
uttered  a  scream  of  joy,  and  hurried  off  to 
get  the  keys. 

The  evening  was  calm  and  cool ;  the 
rooks  were  cawing  in  the  clear  air,  and  tracing 
wide  circles  in  the  deep-blue  sky,  as  they  re- 
turned to  their  roost-trees  for  the  night. 
The  rocky  bank  round  which  the  road  wound, 
glowed  in  the  golden  sunlight,  and  the  blos- 
somed heather  seemed  more  than  usually 
rich-coloured.  Then  the  carriage  entered  a 
wood  of  ancient  pines,  through  whose  straight 
tnmks  the  slanting  sunbeams  glanced,  as  be- 
tween the  pillars  of  some  vast  cathedral; 
turning  each  rugged  stem  apparently  into  a 
cloumn  of   brilliant   coral   or   glowing   fire, 
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contrasting  richly  with  the  deep-purple  hue 
assumed  by  their  thick  clustering,  but  usually 
sombre  foliage. 

Who  that  ever  watched  a  sunset  in  such 
a  grove,  and  listened  to  the  perpetual  music 
which  the  lightest  airs  of  heaven  make  in 
this,  one  of  nature's  most  magnificent  temples, 
can  ever  forget  the  impression  ?  How  often 
had  Fanny  and  Cecil  sought  this  spot  in 
summer  evenings,  to  enjoy  the  view;  and 
lingered  arm-in-arm,  watching  that  same 
brilliant  effect  with  inexhaustible  pleasure! 
Now  the  sight  was  painful  beyond  measure. 
He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
shuddered,  as  he  murmured :  "  Why,  oh ! 
why  did  I  ever  leave  you,  Fanny  ?" 

But  the  road  led  down  a  steep  slope,  which 
concealed  landscape  and  sunshine  alike  from 
him,  through  a  thick  grove  of  oaks,  by  the 
side  of  a  rushing,  rocky  brook,  round  a  deep, 
hollow  pool,  overhung  by  mountain-ash  and 
hazel,  with  groves  of  old  hoUow-trunked 
yews  above  it,  and  then  up  again  on  the  other 
side,  under  a  rich  plantation  of  varied  foliage 
and  luxuriant  growth,  skirting  the  lawn  and 
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flower-garden,  till  he  stopped  at  the  ancient 
porch  of  his  own  mansion. 

How  desolate  it  looked !  The  windows  on 
the  ground-floor,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  were 
mostly  closed ;  but  where  an  open  shutter 
allowed  a  glimpse  within,  the  rooms  presented 
every  token  of  the  housemaid's  care,  when  the 
family  were  absent.  The  great  bell  pealed 
almost  mournfully  in  his  ear,  and  the  echo  of 
hurried  footsteps,  with  the  slamming  of  the 
doors  within,  had  a  strange,  hollow,  unnatural 
sound,  as  they  rang  through  the  otherwise 
silent  house. 

He  sprang  from  the  carriage,  and  pushing 
open  the  doors,  entered  the  vestibule,  and 
looked  around  him.  The  great  hall,  where, 
on  his  return  on  one  memorable  occasion,  he 
had  found  Fanny  sporting  with  his  little  ones, 
was  empty  now — silent  and  deserted.  The 
flowers  were  removed,  the  furniture  placed 
back  against  the  wall  in  most  correct  order ; 
not  a  seat,  not  a  toy  out  of  place — not  the 
smallest  trifle  to  show  that  a  spirit  of  elegance 
and  gaiety  had  once  presided  there.  All 
breathed  the  active  duties  of  a  housemaid's 
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taste,  under  an  exact  and  precise  house- 
keeper. It  was  painful  to  him  to  look  at  it. 
He  remembered  how  often  he  had  heard  the 
murmur,  that  the  children  made  such  a  litter 
with  their  carts  and  balls,  and  other  toys,  that 
the  place  was  never  fit  to  be  seen  now.  Such 
had  been  the  complaints  of  the  excellent,  but 
formal  Mrs.  Harris,  who  had  presided  as 
housekeeper  over  his  establishment  for  fifteen 
years.  And  where  were  now  the  fairy  feet 
that  had  tripped  over  the  pavement  ?  They 
were  gone  with  their  musical  voices,  their 
ringing  laughter — all  their  baby  glee,  and 
endearing  baby  wiles. 

The  three  minutes  during  which  he  stood 
waiting  there  sufficed  for  all  these  thoughts 
to  cross  his  mind,  and  he  was  turning  away 
with  a  shudder,  when  Mrs.  Harris  herself 
approached  with  hurried  steps. 

Quite  fluttered  at  seeing  her  master  arrive 
so  unexpectedly,  she  hardly  knew  what  to 
say.     Nothing  was  the  matter,  she  hoped. 

"  Nothing.  Get  me  some  dinner,  Harris, 
and  a  room  ready  for  me  to  inhabit :  I  shall 
be  in  again  in  an  hour,  I  dare  say." 
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And  with  these  words  he  quitted  the  house 
and  disappeared  so  rapidly,  that  but  for  the 
evidence  which  the  presence  of  his  man- 
servant and  the  carriage  at  the  door  afforded, 
Mrs.  Harris  would  have  doubted  if  she  had 
really  seen  her  master. 

Restless  and  uneasy,  Cecil  could  not  remain 
quiet,  and  dared  not  continue  in  the  dreary 
home  he  had  just  left,  at  least  until  it  was 
made  in  some  degree  more  comfortable- 
After  the  weary  confinement  of  his  two  days' 
journey,  he  was  glad  to  stretch  his  limbs  again; 
and  the  cool,  soft  evening  air  was  refreshing 
after  the  dust  of  the  high  road,  which  he  had 
inhaled  incessantly  for  the  last  ten  hours. 
He  took  the  short  path  to  the  rectory,  deter- 
mined to  see  Mr.  Hughes,  and  consult  with 
him  as  to  how  he  had  best  announce  his  pre- 
sence to  Fanny. 

The  scent  of  the  pale  woodbine,  which 
twined  round  the  trees,  on  either  side  of  this 
path,  reminded  him  of  his  first  wife.  She 
had  loved  the  flower,  and  planted  it  there. 
How  long  ago  that  seemed  !  What  an  age 
of  passion  and  emotion  he  had  lived  since 
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then  !  He  had  lived  more  in  these  last  three 
years  than  many  passive  individuals  would  do 
in  ten  or  even  twenty. 

Tennyson  had  not  then  given  to  the  world 
his  exquisite  lines,  but  Cecil's  feelings  cannot 
be  more  accurately  described : 

"  Tears — idle  tears — I  know  not  what  they  mean  ; 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 
In  looking  o'er  the  happy  autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

*  *  *  4c  4c 

"  Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned, 
On  lips  that  are  for  others — deep  as  love — 
Deep  as  first  love — and  dark  with  all  regret. 
Oh !  life  in  death — the  days  that  are  no  more." 

Thus  felt  Cecil,  as  he  hastily  trod  the  little 
path  which  greatly  shortened  the  way  down 
to  the  rectory,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  horn- 
he  was  at  the  well-known  gate ;  in  another 
minute  he  had  walked  up  to  the  parlour 
window,  and  entered  the  room  from  the 
lawn.  Instead  of  Mr.  Hughes,  he  found 
only  a  stranger  there,  a  young  man,   who, 
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looking  up  a  little  astonished  at  the  intrusion, 
inquired  with  mild  politeness  whether  he 
needed  anjiihing. 

Cecil  apologized,  and  explained.  He  came 
to  seek  Mr.  Hughes ;  and  being  accustomed 
to  do  so,  had  taken  the  shortest  mode  of 
entrance  through  the  window. 

The  young  man  expressed  concern ;  but 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Hughes,  was  not  at  home: 
he  had  set  off  for  London,  three  days  ago, 
with  a  friend :  he  had  gone  on  important 
business,  and  it  was  quite  uncertain  when 
thev  would  return. 

Cecil  looked  exceedingly  astonished.  He 
had  never  heard  of  such  an  event  as  Mr. 
Hughes  going  to  London,  since  he  could 
remember ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  almost  as 
improbable  and  wonderful  as  if  the  church 
steeple  had  gone  there. 

The  stranger,  seeing  he  looked  astonished, 
and  fearing  he  was  disappointed,  courteously 
inquired  whether  he  could  be  of  any  service, 
in  his  uncle's  stead,  as  he  was  filling  his 
place  as  minister  during  his  absence. 

This,  of  course,  Cecil  declined.     Then  he 
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offered  him  refreshment;  would  he  take 
some  tea-the  servant  would  bring  it  in  an 
instant. 

But  his  visitor  had  no  inclination  to  stop 
with  a  stranger;  so,  declining  all  his  prof- 
fered hospitality  with  equal  politeness,  he 
bowed  and  quitted  him ;  ttu-ning  his  steps 
towards  Mrs.  Linwood's  house,  feeling  cer- 
tain that  here  at  least  he  should  not  be  dis- 
appointed :  he  should  assuredly  learn  some- 
thing positively  of  Fanny  here. 

As  he  advanced  up  the  little  approach  to 
the  house,  he  suddenly  encountered  Miss 
Linwood  herself.  She  was  stooping  to 
gather  some  flowers;  and,  concealed  by  a 
thick  shrub,  had  neither  seen  nor  been  ob- 
served, until  he  was  close  to  her;  but,  on 
perceiving  him,  she  started,  and  gave  a  slight 
scream. 

"  Good  heavens !  Mr.  Mansfield,  what 
brings  you  here  ?"  she  exclaimed,  evexi 
in  an  accent  of  terror.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened in  London  ?" 

Cecil  began  to  think  that  his  countenance 
must  show  dreadful  evidence  of  what  he  had 
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lately  done  and  suffered  in  London,  on  his 
being  thus  greeted,  for  the  second  time,  since 
his  arrival  at  Brookensha. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  replied ;  "  there 
is  nothing  the  matter.  I  came  to  see  Fanny 
— that  is,  if  you  think  I  may  venture." 

"  Fanny!"  replied  Olivia;  "  she  is  not 
here;  she  is  gone  to  London  with  Mr. 
Hughes." 

"  Gone  —  gone  to  London,  and  I  not 
know  it?  Gone,  just  when  I  sought  her 
here  ?  How  very  unfortunate  ! — ^how  very 
distressing !" 

Olivia  was  silent,  but  she  had  a  great  mind 
to  tell  the  disappointed  man  that  he  should 
not  have  delayed  so  long,  and  then  his  wife 
would  not  have  required  to  seek  him. 

"  She  must  be  much  better,  if  she  is  able 
to  do  this,"  said  Cecil,  at  last. 

"  She  is  much  better — better  than  I  ever 
thought  to  see  her  again,"  said  Olivia; 
"  but  I  think  she  is  still  so  delicate,  and  her 
life  so  very  precarious,  that  I  fear  she  has  un- 
dertaken too  much  for  her." 
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"  And  her  object?"  interrogated  Cecil, 
hastily ;  "  what  was  her  object  ?" 

"  To  see  you,  I  beUeve,"  said  Olivia, 
coolly :  "  she  did  not  know  you  were  coming 
here." 

"  How  very  unfortunate !  But  I  do  not 
wonder  that  you  are  surprised  at  seeing  me," 
continued  Cecil. 

"  1  am  much  surprised  that  we  had  not 
that  pleasure  sooner;  but  had  you  made 
known  your  intention,  no  doubt  Mrs.  Mans- 
field would  have  remained  here." 

"  How  much  I  am  indebted  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Linwood  for*  your  hospitality  !"  ob- 
served Cecil ;  "  I  fear  it  must  have  occasioned 
you  extreme  trouble." 

"  The  pleasure  of  doing  anything  for  your 
wife  far  outweighs  any  trouble  it  can  possibly 
occasion.  I  wish  it  had  been  in  our  power 
to  alleviate,  in  any  degree,  her  mental  or 
bodily  sufferings." 

"  Poor  thing  !"  said  Cecil,  "  she  has  been 
a  great  sufferer !" 

"  She  must  have  been  made  of  marble, 
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had  she  not  suffered.  Such  agony  of  mind 
as  she  has  gone  through,  it  is  only  wonderful 
that  she  lives  after  it  all." 

Cecil  looked  very  uncomfortable,  but  Olivia 
was  far  too  bitter  against  him  to  fed  any 
inclination  to  spare  him  a  single  pang  which 
remorse  could  inflict. 

"  But  what  could  we^  or  any  one  here,  do 
to  comfort  her  ?  And  with  her  angelic  pa- 
tience, what  could  we  do,  but  look  on  and 
admire  her  ?     Sweet  Fanny  !" 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Linwood  approached. 
She  had  seen  Cecil  from  the  window,  and 
came  out  to  meet  him.  Her  reception  was 
more  cordial  than  her  daughter's:  she  ex- 
tended her  hand,  but  she  equally  expressed 
considerable  surprise  at  seeing  him  there, 
and  regretted  that  he  had  not  sent  word  of 
his  intentions  beforehand,  and  so  saved  Fanny 
a  long  and  useless  journey. 

These  observations  embarrassed  Cecil,  who 
did  not  like  to  own  that  his  return  to  his 
home  was  the  result  of  an  angry  impulse, 
not  the  consequence  of  a  wish  to  do  right ; 
and  that  it  would  have  been  as  impossible 
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to  give  any  notice  of  his  suddenly-formed 
plan  as  it  would  be  to  predict  with  certainty 
what  his  next  movement  would  be. 

He  hesitated,  and  then  said  that  it  was 
only  the  night  before  he  left  London,  that  he 
had  found  his  engagements  could  be  arranged 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  his  pajing  a 
short  visit  to  the  country  ;  but  it  was  most 
unfortunate  that  matters  had  turned  out  as 
they  had  done.  The  last  accounts  that  he 
had  received  from  Yorkshire,  had  not  led 
him  in  the  least  to  anticipate  Fanny's  arrival 
in  London. 

"  That  must  have  been  owing  to  your  own 
sudden  departure,"  observed  Olivia;  **  for 
I  know  that  Mrs.  Mansfield  had  arranged  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  announcement  of  her 
intentions  should  be  received  by  you  the  day 
before  she  expected  to  reach  London,  that 
you  might  be  able  to  join  her  at  the  earliest 
possible  period  after  her  arrival." 

"  And  how  long  do  you  suppose  she 
would  be  likely  to  remain  ?"  inquired  Cecil, 
anxiously. 

That  neither  of  the  ladies  could  tell. 
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"  And  what  was  her  address  ?"  was  the 
next  question. 

They  gave  him  this,  as  Mr.  Hughes  had 
procured  corafortable  lodgings  for  the  invaKd, 
in  a  quiet  locality,  that  she  might  not  suffer 
unnecessary  disturbance  or  annoyance. 

Cecil  then  took  his  leave,  with  a  mind 
almost  distracted  by  conflicting  feelings,  and 
returned  to  the  Hall  to  eat  his  solitary 
dinner,  and  settle  on  his  plans  for  the 
future. 

It  was  a  difficult  question  to  decide  what 
he  should  do,  because  he  did  not  seek  to 
know  what  would  be  right,  but  what  would 
be  most  agreeable.  He  wished  to  gratify  his 
feelings,  or  perhaps,  we  might  say  more  cor- 
rectly, his  passions,  his  pride,  and  his  love — 
his  wounded  vanity  and  his  divided  af- 
fections. 

Should  he  return  to  London,  and  seek  his 
wife,  or  Laura  ?  Should  he  absent  himself 
from  both  ?  From  Laura  he  certainly  would. 
His  offended  self-love  made  her  offences  still 
appear  enormous — too  great  to  be  freely  for- 
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given ;  but  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  wife,  entreat  her  pardon  for  neglect,  and 
for  the  future  act  the  part  of  the  constant, 
devoted  husband — could  he  submit  to  this  ? 
What  would  be  the  consequence  as  regarded 
his  connection  with  his  cousin  ?  He  should 
then  never  see  Laura  more — and  could  he 
endure  this  separation  ?  Though  he  did  not 
mean  to  make  the  first  advances,  he  was 
secretly  hoping  to  be  reconciled  again.  He 
was  expecting  concession  and  humility  from 
her,  and  longing  for  it,  as  a  reason  for  for- 
^ving  her.  But  if  he  returned  to  his  wife, 
overtures  from  Laura  must  not  be  listened  to 
— they  would  not,  in  all  probability,  be  made. 
Her  pride  would  never  stoop  to  that;  and 
he  should  find,  even  to  his  own  entreaties; 
that  nothing  would  be  granted. 

And,  afler  all,  it  would  be  no  use  to 
return  to  Fanny.  The  law  would  soon 
separate  them ;  and  even  if  they  should 
continue,  after  that,  to  reside  together —if 
they  should  seek  refuge  in  another  country, 
and  defy  the  English  law,  he  should  never 
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see  his  property  descend  to  a  child  of  his : 
he  could  not  secure  that  point,  but  his  unde 
and  Laura  would  assuredly  triumph  there. 

The  fuU-moon  of  August  had  risen  brightly 
in  the  dark-blue  sky,  when  Cecil  stepped  out 
upon  the  terrace  after  his  hasty  dinner,  and 
sought  the  cooling  night  air  to  stay  the 
feverish  throbbing  of  his  pulses.  Bare- 
headed he  wandered  along,  enjoying,  yet 
almost  unconscious  of  the  solemn  stillness 
around  him. 

The  trees  threw  their  dark  shadows  over 
the  lawn,  and  raised  their  sombre-looking 
masses  of  foliage,  in  deep  contrast  to  the 
bright  sky.  The  heavy  dew  shone  upon  the 
grass,  where  the  moonbeams  fell,  as  if  it 
had  been  strewn  with  pearl.  The  air  was 
calm ;  scarcely  a  leaf  was  stirred,  and  there 
was  not  a  note  of  bird  or  distant  sound  to 
break  the  silence,  except  the  deep,  jarring 
voice  of  a  night-hawk,  which,  from  a  neigh- 
bouring branch,  uttered  his  unmusical  tones. 
They  fell  on  Cecil's  ears  as  a  boding  voice, 
which  foretold  misery  and  desolation  to  him, 
as  if  some  messenger  of  evil  had  been  sent 
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to  haunt  him  for  his  unprincipled  conduct. 
He  turned  away  with  a  hasty  exclamation, 
which  perhaps  startled  the  shy  bird,  for  it 
Was  silent  for  awhile. 

Cecil  fell  into  a  profound  reverie.  He 
looked  from  the  terrace  where  he  stood  over 
a  landscape,  which,  whether  seen  by  daylight 
or  moonlight,  could  not  fail  to  please.  The 
rich  woods  that  clothed  the  steep  slope  be- 
neath the  house,  which  now  showed  their 
tops  in  the  moonbeams;  the  fair  pastures 
which  rose  beyond,  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
posite hill;  the  extensive  park,  with  its 
herds  of  deer,  its  glorious  old  oaks  and 
beech-trees,  rearing  their  stately  heads,  the 
pride  of  many  generations,  which  swept  away 
to  the  right,  beyond  the  nearest  wood ;  the 
rich  fields  of  grain  in  the  valley  beneath, 
here  and  there  opened  to  the  view  between 
the  vistas  in  the  adjacent  plantations  to  the 
left;  the  hills,  with  their  heathery  sides, 
their  many-thousand  acres,  and  their  hun- 
dreds of  sheep :  all,  all  were  his — had  been 
his  father's,  and  his  father's  father's,  for 
many  centuries.     And  should  they  never  be 
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owned  by  a  son  of  his?  Must  they  pass 
away  to  another  branch — another  family  per- 
chance ? — ^for,  if  they  became  the  heritage  of 
a  female,  who  could  tell  in  what  family  they 
might  become  engulphed  ? 

He  gazed  at  his  venerable  mansion,  fit 
dwelling  for  a  peer,  with  its  magnific^it  suites 
of  apartments,  its  graceful  oriel  windows^ 
and  its  ancient  and  stately  halls.  They  had 
all  been  the  pride  of  hi^  heart  since  quite  a 
boy,  and  he  would  not  have  exchanged  them 
for  any  other  mansion  in  Great  Britain. 
No,  he  could  not  sacrifice  that:  he  must 
have  a  child  to  whom  he  could  leave  all  this ; 
he  must  have  a  son,  who,  like  himself,  should 
transmit  name  and  property  intact  to  his 
descendants. 

Just  as  these  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind,  the  night-hawk  again  renewed  its 
croaking  note,  and  startled  Cecil  by  its  appa- 
rent proximity. 

The  harsh  tones  seemed  to  say  to  him : 
"  Never,  never — no  son  of  thine  shall  succeed 
thee  ;"  a  superstitious  terror  seized  upon  his 
heart,  and  he  actually  trembled  as  he  listened. 
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It  was  the  terror  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
which  can  make  the  boldest  quail  before  it, 
which  assailed  Cecil.  He  could  not  face  it 
now,  but  hastily  re-entering  the  house,  he 
closed  the  door,  and,  fatigued  by  his  long 
journey,  had  no  sooner  retired  to  his  night's 
rest,  than  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
undisturbed  alike  by  the  croaking  of  the  bird, 
or  the  whispers  of  an  uneasy  conscience. 

But  the  bright  toorning  sunshine  only 
brought  a  renewal  of  his  absorbing  per- 
plexities. He  could  not  tell  what  to  do 
with  himself;  he  could  not  decide  whether 
he  should  go  or  stay — seek  Fanny  or  Laura, 
or,  leaving  them  both,  at  once  go  abroad. 
This  idea  presented  itself  to  him  again  and 
again.  He  thought  it  would  be  so  safe  a  way 
to  cut  the  perplexing  knot  which  he  could 
not  unravel. 

France  or  Germany  might  offer  him  some 
distractions,  which  should  serve  to  chase 
away  the  gloomy  thoughts  that  Brookensha 
inspired.  Many  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance had  gone  to  the  German  baths;  he 
would  follow ;  and  there,  at  least,  he  should 
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be  safe  from  all  appearance  of  disgraceful 
submission  to  his  proud  cousin.  Then,  if 
she  wished  to  renew  their  intercourse,  she 
must  seek  him  herself,  as  he  secretly  expected 
that  she  would ;  and  his  would  be  the  triumph 
— hers  the  humility  and  repentance. 

He  resolved  to  set  out  immediately — ^that 
is,  as  soon  as  he  had  gone  through  some 
necessary  business  with  his  steward,  from 
whom  he  was  momentarily  expecting  a 
visit. 

Mr.  Dennis  came,  and,  after  discussing 
some  business  about  leases  and  tenants, 
which  required  his  attention,  Cecil  informed 
him  that  he  was  intending  to  go  abroad  for 
the  present ;  "  For,"  added  he,  "  whilst  this 
unfortunate  affair  is  pending  in  the  Preroga- 
tive Court  of  York,  it  will  be  extremely 
unpleasant  to  me  to  continue  in  the 
country." 

Mr.  Dennis  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the 
resolution ;  indeed,  he  thought  it,  in  every 
respect,  the  best  thing  Mr.  Mansfield  could 
do ;  but  he  wished  to  know,  might  he  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  whether  Mr.  Mansfield 
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was  intending  to  let  judgment  go  by  default, 
or  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  suit  ? 

"  How  can  I  oppose  it  ?"  said  Cecil,  half 
impatiently ;  '*  the  fact  is  undeniable,  and 
the  law,  I  presume — heigho  ! — I  have  got 
myself  into  a  scrape,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
I  can  prevent  the  consequences." 

"  Allow  me  to  suggest,"  said  Mr.  Dennis, 
respectfully,  "  that  the  right  of  Mr.  Mans- 
field to  institute  this  suit  is  by  no  means 
so  clear  as  you  seem  to  suppose;  and,  on 
that  ground,  you  would  have  a  fair  chance  of 
defeating  it." 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  replied 
Cecil,  and  then  was  silent. 

Mr.  Dennis,  Uke  every  one  else  who  had 
ever  come  in  contact  with  Fanny,  was  much 
attached  to  her,  and  warmly  anxious  to  pro- 
mote her  interests.  Through  Mr.  Hughes, 
he  had  been  consulted  by  her  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  stopping  all  further  proceedings  by 
a  compromise  of  some  kind ;  and  knowing 
how  anxiously  she  was  bent  on  this  project, 
he  ventured  now  to  hint  it  to  Cecil,  stating 
that  it  was  with  the  view  of  proposing  some 
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step  of  this  kind  that  Mrs.  Mansfield  had 
gone  to  London. 

At  first,  Cecil  was  inclined  to  reject  the 
idea  as  entirely  hopeless ;  but  a  raoment^s 
consideration  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  thoi^hts. 
He  would  threaten  his  uncle  in  his  turn ;  he 
would  make  a  show  of  opposing  him;  he 
would  propose  this  compromise,  suggested  by 
his  wife.  It  would  give  such  an  air  of  dig- 
nity to  his  indignation  thus  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  defiance ;  it  would  tend  so  much 
to  prove  the  reality  of  his  anger,  the  depth  of 
his  resentment,  that  Laura  would  not  long 
resist  such  threats.  This  would  certainly 
bring  her  to  her  senses,  and  she  would  be 
as  desirous  as  himself  of  making  up  their 
quarrel. 

Accordingly  he  instructed  his  steward  to 
write  letters,  containing  the  notice  of  his 
intentions,  to  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield,  and  take 
the  necessary  measures  for  defending  his 
cause  in  court ;  conscious  that,  if  he  saw  it 
requisite,  he  could  at  any  time  give  up  his 
defence,  whilst  he  should  gain  something  in 
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diaracter  by  prosecuting  it,  as  long  as  the 
show  of  bravado  was  desirable. 

He  mentioned  that  he  was  going  abroad, 
but  forbade  his  steward  to  divulge  his  intended 
route;  and  that  he  should  not  return  to 
England  until  the  meeting  of  Parliament  re- 
called him. 

He  intended  to  go  by  Hull,  and  thus  avoid 
passing  through  London;  by  which  means 
he  should  run  no  risk  of  encountering  any 
acquaintance  during  his  passage;  and  he 
wished  to  avoid  any  encounter  of  the  kind 
until  fairly  out  of  England. 

After  his  steward  was  dismissed,  with  in- 
junctions not  to  send  these  letters  until  Cecil 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he  sat  down  with 
a  feeling  of  wonder  as  to  what  he  should  do, 
until  the  time  for  commencing  his  journey 
arrived. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  as  the  next  steamer 
would  not  start  before  Monday,  he  had  some 
time  still  on  his  hands,  to  dispose  of  which 
seemed  a  difficult  task.  He  ordered  a  horse, 
and  rode  out  until  dinner-time ;  but  he  felt 
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solitary  and  unhappy,  and  was  glad  when 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  allowed  the  win- 
dows to  be  closed,  and  lamps  to  be  lighted. 

The  weather  had  changed.  It  had  been 
cold  and  unpleasant  all  day,  and  a  stormy 
rain  came  driving,  with  dreary  sounds, 
against  the  windows,  whilst  the  wind  howled 
furiously  round  the  many  angles  of  the 
Hall. 

Cecil  stirred  his  fire,  and  hoped  he  should 
not  have  such  a  night  as  this  on  Monday ; 
and  then  taking  up  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view," which  lay  uncut  upon  the  table, 
was  soon  engrossed  in  one  of  the  brilliant 
essays  which  abound  in  that  publication. 

Sunday  was  a  trying  day  to  him.  He 
felt  that  he  ought  to  attend  the  church ; 
but  it  would  be  very  painful  to  meet  all 
the  old  familiar  faces,  and  see  everything 
as  it  used  to  be  in  days  that  were  no 
more. 

But  his  having  quitted  London,  and  de- 
termined to  oppose  his  unde,  gave  him 
a  sort  of  feeling  which  almost  amounted  to 
heroism.  He  would  not  shrink  fi-om  showing 
himself ;  he  feared  to  appear  afraid ;  no  one 
should  say  that  he  was  ashamed. 

So  he  went  through  the  torture  of  attend- 
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ing  service.  His  eyes  wandered  from  the 
dusty,  faded  hatchments  of  his  family,  which 
adorned  the  pillars,  to  the  cumbrous  marble 
monuments,  something  resembling  chimney- 
pieces  of  some  centuries  back,  which  re- 
corded the  virtues  of  his  grandfather  and 
his  wives. 

Then  he  glanced  at  the  chancel  where 
he  had  wedded  Mary  Ellis ;  and  thought  of 
the  dark  vault  beneath,  where  that  fmr  and 
delicate  being  now  lay;  and  his  eye  in- 
stinctively turned  to  the  plsdn  tablet  of  pure 
white  marble  which  commemorated  her  name 
and  those  of  her  two  children. 

He  sighed,  and  withdrew  his  eyes:  they 
fell  on  his  large,  empty  pew,  and  the  seat 
where  the  two  sisters  had  each  sat  beside 
him,  the  cushion  on  which  they  had  knelt, 
and  the  books  which  Fanny  had  used. 

It  was  a  relief  to  him,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  service  required  that  he  should 
kneel,  for  it  served  to  conceal  the  workings 
of  his  agitated  countenance,  which  must 
have  plainly  revealed  all  that  nervous  feeling 
in  his  heart. 

After  the  service  was  concluded,  as  he 
was  quitting  the  church,  he  joined  Mrs. 
Linwood  and  her  daughter. 
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He  told  them  he  wished  to  bid  them  fare- 
well, as  he  intended  immediately  to  go 
abroad,  and  should  not  return  for  some 
months.  Mrs.  Linwood  expressed  surprise 
at  this  sudden  resolution — Olivia  made  no 
answer. 

"  Dimng  the  period  of  suspense,"  said 
Cecil,  "  which  must  ensue,  it  would  be  too 
painful  to  continue  in  England.  Dennis 
has  my  instructions  to  do  all  that  is  possible, 
and  my  presence  would  be  unavailing.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  also,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Fanny  and  me  to  reside 
together ;  we  must  part — but  she  shall  be 
uncontrolled  mistress,  if  she  chooses  to  live 
at  Brookensha.  Should  she,  however,  go 
abroad — should  that  be  recommended  for  her 
health — Europe  is  wide  enough  for  us  both  ; 
she  need  not  fear  a  meeting;  she  shall  be 
enabled  to  do  whatever  may  be  most  agree- 
able or  most  beneficial  to  her." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  communicated  all 
this  to  her  ?"  said  Olivia. 

"  I  intend  to  do  so  by  this  evening's 
post,"  replied  Cecil,  to  whom  the  idea  had 
occurred  unprompted ;  "  and  I  hope,  so  far 
as  in  my  power,  to  allay  every  uneasiness 
of  hers.      Happmess,  I   too  much   fear,  is 
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gone  from  us  for  ever.  But  I  will  not 
forebode  evil;  it  is  possible  that  all  may 
yet  end  well." 

Then  taking  a  friendly  farewell  of  both  the 
ladies,  he  hurried  away. 

The  letter  was  written  to  Fanny,  without 
loss  of  time.  That  afternoon,  Cecil  Mans- 
fidd  started  for  Hull,  that  he  might  be  ready 
to  embark  the  next  morning  early ;  and, 
before  twenty-four  hours  had  passed,  the 
steamer  was  rapidly  bearing  him  away  from 
the  shores  of  England. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  Cecil  Mans- 
field from  London  excited  no  little  com- 
motion amongst  his  intimate  friends,  and 
Laura  had  to  answer  repeated  questions  as 
to  what  had  become  of  her  cousin,  which 
both  offended  and  vexed  her. 

Mr.  Temple  especially  was  particular  in 
his  inquiries.  He  seemed  to  suppose  no  other 
subject  would  be  interesting  to  her — ^at 
least,  he  made  no  attempt  to  pursue  any 
other  when  they  met;  but  from  the  day 
of  Mrs.  Bishop's  fete  there  had  been  a 
marked  decline  in  his  attentions.  He  no 
longer  sought  her  side  in  the  Parks,  her 
hand  at  a  dance,  or  her  smile  anywhere  : 
he  gradually  but  surely  altered  his  manner, 
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and  Laura  had  the  additional  mortification 
to  find,  that  just  when  she  had  lost  one  lover 
by  her  own  conduct,  another  had  deserted  her 
from  mere  caprice. 

It  was  in  vain  she  told  herself  that  Ceci) 
would  return;  in  vain  she  proudly  assured 
her  father  of  this  conviction.  He  was  cer- 
tainly gone;  and  the  cool  unbelief,  or  the 
cutting  scorn  and  irony  with  which  her 
father  treated  all  her  assurances  that  he 
would  not  long  be  absent,  irritated  her 
almost  to  madness. 

To  be  accused  of  want  of  skill  in  the 
management  of  her  affairs,  was  more  wound- 
ing to  her  self-love  than  even  the  desertion 
of  her  cousin.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have 
him  gone,  but  that  her  father  should  persist 
in  affirming  this  to  be  her  own  fault,  was 
greatly  aggravating  the  injiuy,  because  it  was 
true. 

Mary  Annesley's  smiles,  too,  were  insult- 
ing, and  she  longed  for  the  time  when  they 
should  leave  London,  and  all  her  trouble- 
some friends  and  odious  acquaintance,  be- 
hind them.  Her  father  had  consented  to 
go  abroad,  and  she  was  looking  forward  to 
the  time  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
in  life. 
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"  Are  you  not  a  friend  of  Mr.  Cecil  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Linwood  ?"  inquired  Miss  Annesley, 
on  aoddentally  meeting  him. 

"  I  used  to  know  him  very  well,"  re- 
plied Frank,  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
question. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Mary.  "  Do  you 
know  where  he  is  now  ?" 

^*  Not  at  all.  Is  he  not  at  Richmond,  or 
Twidcenham,  with  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield." 

**  No,  indeed ;  he  has  disappeared  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  and  must,  I  fear,  be 
advertised  as  lost,  stolen,  or  strayed.  Mean- 
while, his  affectionate  uncle  and  cousin 
are  suffering  agonies  of  anxiety  on  his  ac- 
count" 

'^Do  you   really  mean  that   he   has  left 

London?"   inquired  Frank,  with   some   de- 
gree of  interest.     "  When  did  he   go,   and 

where  ?" 

"  The  when  and  the  where  are  alike  enve- 
loped in  mystery,  so  far  as  I  know,"  replied 
Mary ;  "  and  even  the  why  can  only  be 
fidntly  guessed  at.  However,  I  believe  it  is 
supposed  that  he  is  gone  to  his  own  home. 
Has  he  not  a  wife  in  Yorkshire?  There 
was  a  Mrs.  Mansfield  when  I  visited  at 
Brookensha." 
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'^  Yes,  there  is  a  Mrs.  Mansfield  now,  but 
she  is  not  at  Brookensha ;  she  is  just  come 
to  town ;  she  arrived  here  yesterday  afternoon. 
Are  you  sure  your  information  is  correct,  Miss 
Annesley?  Has  Cecil  Mansfield  really  left 
London  ?" 

"  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  he  has  not 
been  seen  since  Wednesday  last,"  said  Mary, 
seriously,  seeing  how  earnest  Frank  was  in 
his  questions  ;  "  and  I  really  believe  he  is 
gone  down  into  Yorkshire.  I  learnt  that 
much  from  Laura  herself,  whom  I  saw  yes- 
terday. She  then  seemed  in  great  doubt 
as  to  her  cousin's  plans,  said  he  hinted  at 
going  abroad,  but  she  did  not  believe  he 
would." 

"  How  strange  and  inconsistent  he  is  !" 
observed  Frank. 

"Why,  I  believe  the  truth  to  be,  there 
has  been  rf  quarrel  between  the  parties," 
said  Mary.  "  It  would  not  be  necessary 
or  fair  to  enter  into  particulars,  but  there 
has  been  a  decided  difference,  and  the  two 
branches  of  the  family  have  parted  on  very 
bad  terms." 

"  I  am  extremely  glad  to  know  something 
certain  about  Cecil,"    said   Frank,    "  for  it 
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will  save  Mrs.  Mansfield  many  hours  of 
anxiety.  She  was  quite  ignorant  that  she 
had  arrived  too  late  to  see  him ;  but  perhaps 
he  will  return  again.'* 

"  I  do  not  think  Laura  seemed  to  ex- 
pect that,"  replied  Miss  Annesley ;  "  though 
she  did  not  actually  admit  as  much  to  me, 
I  gathered  from  the  style  of  her  conver- 
sation that  she  was  not  very  sanguine  about 

it;* 

Frank  seemed  satisfied  with  this  assur- 
ance, but  he  made  no  answer;  and  after 
another  minute,  Mary  added : 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Linwood,  you  are 
so  ill-natured  as  to  be  pleased  at  this  rup- 
ture. How  can  you  rejoice  in  domestic  dis- 
sensions and  family  disputes  ?" 

"  I !"  exclaimed  Frank.  "  I  assure  you 
that  to  hear  of  family  quarrels  always  occa- 
sions me  pain ;  though,  considering  my  pro- 
fession, I  ought  to  be  pretty  well  hardened, 
they  so  often  come  under  my  cognizance." 
Then,  after  a  little  more  consideration,  he 
added :  "  But  I  must  wish  you  good  night, 
as  I  have  business  of  importance  to  tran- 
sact, which  will  not  admit  of  being  de- 
f(MTed." 
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He  then  hurried  away,  determining  to 
see  Mr.  Hughes  early  the  next  morning, 
to  convey  to  him  the  intelligence  he  had 
just  received. 
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THE  FORBIDDEN  MARRIAGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


It  was  perfectly  true.  Fanny  Mansfield  was 
indeed  on  her  road  to  London  at  the  very 
ime  when  her  husband  was  seeking  her  at 
Brookensha;  and  the  letter  which  was  in- 
tended to  announce  her  arrival,  was  lying 
unopened  at  his  rooms  in  the  Albany,  when 
she  reached  her  destination.  The  temporary 
disappointment  to  either  party  in  consequence 
of  thus  acting  at  cross-purposes,  was  very  dif- 
ferently estimated  at  the  time,  and  still  more 
diflferently  regarded  in  after-years,  when  the 
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consequences    of   their  actions   became   ap- 
parent. 

Mrs.Mansfield,indeed,  was  acting  on  no  sud- 
den impulse,  no  wild  enthusiasm,  or  unsettled 
purpose.  Her  proceedings  were  the  result  of 
mature  deliberation ;  and  however  fallacious 
her  hopes  might  prove,  their  defeat  brought  no 
self-reproach  mixed  up  with  the  regret  inevi- 
table to  disappointment. 

She. had  encountered  neither  inconvenience 
nor  accident  on  her  road  to  London  ;  railroads 
had  not  as  yet  monopolised  the  carrying  trade, 
and  the  luxury  of  posting  with  four  horses 
along  the  best  roads  in  the  world,  might  still 
be  enjoyed  to  perfection.  Her  assertions  that 
the  journey  would  revive  her  and  do  her  good, 
appeared  for  the  first  two  days  correct ;  she 
evidently  gained  strength,  and  testified  no 
emotion  which  could  make  her  companions 
imeasy.  The  \minteUigible  lispings  of  her 
little  girl,  who  was  just  beginning  to  talk, 
amused  them  on  the  road,  and  of  course 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  her 
suffering  fatigue. 

But  as  they  approached  their  destination. 
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her  feelings  became  too  much  absorbed  in  one 
idea,  to  suffer  her  to  evince  an  interest  in  any 
other  object.  She  could  still  sufficiently  con- 
trol her  agitation,  to  prevent  her  companions 
noticing  its  extent,  but  she  coxild  neither  con- 
verse nor  attend  to  surrounding  objects. 

The  hope  of  again  meeting  her  husband, 
after  an  absence — so  full  of  events  that  it 
seemed  lengthened  into  years,  not  months — 
absorbed  every  other  sentiment ;  as  they  drove 
through  the  labyrinth  of  streets,  with  those 
rows  of  buildings  which  seem  interminable  in 
their  ugly  sameness,  her  heart  was  alternately 
thrilling  with  the  fondest  hopes,  and  dying 
away  under  the  most  depressing  despondency. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  to  their  destina- 
tion ;  at  times  the  carriage  was  compelled  to 
halt,  from  the  crowds  of  vehicles  in  the  streets, 
and  Fanny's  nervous  excitement  and  impa- 
tience was  scarcely  to  be  controlled. 

Then  again  they  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace, 
and  she  felt  inclined  to  check  them  lest  her 
worst  fears  should  be  too  soon  realized.  At 
length  they  stopped,  and  her  blood  seemed 
to  stop  in  her  veins ;  she  held  her  breath  in 
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eager  expectadon,  as  she  bent  her  eyes  on  the 
door  to  see  who  would  meet  them  there. 

The  long  loud  rap  of  the  footman  was 
speedily  answered^  the  door  was  thrown  open 
by  a  maid-servant,  and  one  glance  revealed  to 
Fanny  that  the  mistress  of  the  lodgings,  and 
she  alone,  stood  in  the  vestibule  awaiting 
her  arrival.  It  was  enough :  she  sank  back 
in  bitter  disappointment,  and  when  assisted 
from  the  carriage,  she  vras  with  difficulty  able 
to  articulate  an  inquiry  whether  there  was 
any  letter  or  note  for  her.  None  at  all ;  no 
one  had  been  there  to  inquire,  no  message 
had  been  sent.  She  sat  down  in  silent  despair, 
no  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  for  some 
minutes  she  was  speechless.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  her  that  perhaps  the  letter  had 
been  addressed  to  Mr.  Hughes,  who  had  en- 
gaged lodgings  in  a  neighbouring  street,  and 
of  whose  address  she  had  been  careful  to  inform 
her  husband.  She  implored  him  immediately 
to  go  and  ascertain  this  point ;  and  to  quiet  her 
emotion,  though  with  little  hope,  he  left  her 
for  this  purpose. 

Fearing  she  was  ill,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
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had  been  eager  in  her  proffers  of  assistance, 
the  nurse  too  was  alarmed,  and  little  Mary 
was  clinging  around  her ;  this  was  too  much 
for  her  nerves,  all  she  wished  was  solitude  and 
quiet.  She  begged  them  to  leave  her,  and  they 
were  at  length  wise  enough  to  allow  her  to 
have  her  own  way,  and  all  quitted  the  room 
save  her  own  maid,  who,  seated  out  of  her 
sight,  anxiously  watched  her  mistress,  to  whom 
she  was  devotedly  attached. 

This  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  Mrs. 
Mansfield.  With  closed  eyes  and  folded 
hands,  she  lay  on  the  sofa  where  she  had 
been  placed,  endeavouring  to  arrange  her 
ideas  and  plans ;  and  so  pallid  was  her  com- 
plexion, so  perfectly  immovable  her  figure, 
that  but  for  the  occasional  heaving  of  her 
breast,  you  would  have  thought  her  an  eflSgy 
rather  than  a  living  woman.  The  drapery  in 
which  she  had  been  enveloped  falling  around 
her  in  graceful  folds,  the  dark  crimson  pillow 
which  supported  her  head  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  delicate  alabaster  hue  of  her  face  and 
throat,  her  long  hair,  slightly  disarranged 
by  the  removal  of  her  bonnet,  straying  down 
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her  neck  and  shoulders,  as  she  lay  on  the 
couch,  would  have  made  her  a  charming 
model  for  an  artist. 

After  an  interval  of  profound  silence,  she 
slowly  rose,  and  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  as 
if  seeking  to  remove  the  oppression  from  her 
chest,  she  called  for  her  desk,  and  wrote  ano- 
ther hurried  note  to  her  husband,  entreating 
an  interview  with  him.  This  she  instantly 
dispatched  by  one  of  her  servants,  with  strict 
instructions  to  inquire  every  particular  rela- 
tive to  his  master  which  he  could  ascertain. 

Just  after  this,  Mr.  Hughes  returned,  but 
with  no  tidings  to  console  her ;  and  at 
Fanny's  urgent  request  he  consented  to  go 
out  again  to  seek  Frank  Lin  wood,  and  en- 
treat him  to  come  to  her,  for  she  was  longing 
to  have  some  communication  with  him  on  the 
practicability  of  effecting  any  compromise 
with  their  adversary. 

Frank  Linwood  knew  that  Fanny  was  ex- 
pected in  London.  He  had  heard  the  intel- 
ligence with  mixed  feelings,  which  he  could 
not  very  well  understand  himself  But  what- 
ever was  the  origin  of  the  emotion  which  he 
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felt,  one  thing  was  certain — ^he  would,  if  pos- 
sible, avoid  meeting  her :  he  did  not  think  he 
could  do  so  under  present  circumstances  with 
the  composiu'e  and  calm  friendship  which  her 
situation  as  a  wife  required.  He  felt  that  he 
could  not  forget  that  she  would,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  be  soon  released  from  that  tie;  that 
her  husband  neglected,  and  wished  to  cast 
her  off;  and  that  on  some  future,  and,  pro- 
bably, not  very  distant  day,  her  hand,  if  not 
her  heart,  would  be  free. 

It  was  dangerous,  with  all  the  dim  visions 
of  a  possible  future  crowding  round  his  heart, 
for  him  to  encounter  the  object  of  a  passion 
too  intense  to  have  been  quite  extinguished. 
He  would  not  willingly  risk  her  good  opinion 
by  a  look  or  a  word  indicative  of  his  senti- 
ments ;  but  could  he  feel  certain  of  so  strong 
a  degree  of  self-command  as  entirely  to  con- 
ceal them :  and  should  the  time  hereafter 
come  when  these  sentiments  might  be  re- 
vealed, would  she  not  esteem  him  more  could 
he  say  with  truth,  "  Fanny,  whilst  you  were 
the  wife  of  another  man,  I  may  have  loved, 
but  I  never  sought  to  indulge  that  love.'* 
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But  an  his  philosophical  resolutions  were 
overthrown  by  an  assurance  from  Mr.  Hughes 
that  Fanny  required  his  presence,  and  that  he 
must  come  there  the  following  day.  Mrs. 
Mansfield,  indeed,  had  wished  that  he  should 
return  with  Mr.  Hughes,  but  to  this  the  latter 
had  decidedly  objected,  on  account  of  the 
fatigue  and  excitement  under  which  she  was 
already  labouring,  and  he  had  at  first  re- 
fused even  to  go  to  Frank,  until  she  became 
sufficiently  reasonable  to  agree  to  defer  the 
meeting. 

The  idea  that  in  the  meantime  it  was 
most  probable  Cecil  would  arrive,  helped  to 
satisfy  her  mind  on  this  point,  and  soon  this 
absorbing  anxiety  quite  swallowed  up  every 
other  feeling. 

The  expectation  of  meeting  her  husband  after 
an  absence  which,  though  actually  of  only  a 
few  months'  duration,  embraced  events  enough 
for  half  a  lifetime,  was  so  overwhelming,  that 
she  forgot  every  minor  sentiment  in  the  con- 
sideration of  it.  She  trusted  that  her  mes- 
senger, if  he  did  not  find  him  at  home,  would 
at  least  succeed  in  discovering  where  he  was ; 
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and  she  had  given  positive  orders,  that  if 
Cecil  were  in  London,  he  was  to  be  followed 
until  the  note  was  placed  in  his  hands. 

But  her  expectations  were  doomed  to  be 
disappointed ;  the  message  brought  back  was 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Mansfield  had  not  been 
at  the  Albany  since  the  preceding  morning ; 
and  as  they  did  not  know  where  he  was  gone, 
they  could  not  forward  his  papers  and  letters. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Fanny ;  she  trem- 
bled, and  her  lips  turned  pale  with  agitation 
and  sickening  fears.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  where  could  he  be  gone  ? 
could  Mr.  Hughes  suggest  any  explanation  of 
his  absence  ? 

Mr.  Hughes  suggested  several  reasons,  one 
in  particular — he  guessed  that  her  husband 
was  spending  some  time  perhaps  with  his 
uncle,  at  Richmond ;  and  he  might  return 
any  time,  in  a  day,  or  even  a  few  hours, 
receive  her  note,  and  come  to  her. 

But  Fanny  could  not  admit  the  probability 
of  this,  quite  unaware  that  such  visits  had 
been  his  weekly  custom ;  she  thought  it 
impossible  that  he  could  be  on  terms  of  such 
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intimacy  with  one  whose  dispositions  were  so 
unfriendly  towards  them  both ;  and  she  was 
astonished  to  find  that  her  friend  by  no  means 
seemed  to  consider  this  objection  so  insur- 
mountable as  she  did.  Mr.  Hughes  only 
shook  his  head  at  her  protestations  of  dis- 
belief, and  wished  she  might  find  it  was  some 
reason  more  satisfactory  to  her  which  detained 
Cecil  out  of  town. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  wearily  away,  and 
though  exhausted  by  fatigue,  she  was  not  to 
be  persuaded  to  retire  to  rest,  from  the  fear 
that  she  might  by  this  means  miss  seeing  her 
husband,  should  he  arrive  late.  At  length, 
however,  even  she  was  induced  to  give  up  all 
idea  of  a  meeting  that  night ;  and  so  com- 
pletely was  she  exhausted,  that  her  Jiead  was 
scarcely  on  the  pillow  before  she  slept  the 
deep  sleep  in  which  all  is  forgotten,  and  which 
is  so  often  the  consequence  of  protracted  sor- 
row, that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  merciful 
counterpoise  to  mental  suffering.  Morning, 
however,  found  her  pale,  languid,  and  yet  so 
excitable,  that  the  smallest  thing  which 
startled  almost  overpowered  her.     She  per- 
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sisted  in  rising  to  breakfast,  as  if  she  thought 
by  hurrying  her  own  preparations  she  could 
advance  the  movements  of  Cecil;  but  she 
was  apparently  so  overpowered  by  the  exer- 
tion, as  to  be  obliged  to  recline  on  a  couch  at 
the  meal,  and  Mr.  Hughes  saw  that  she  was 
listening  to  the  sound  of  the  few  carriage^ 
which  at  that  hour  passed  through  their  quiet 
street  with  a  nervous  attention  that  was  quite 
distressing ;  and  the  sharp  rap  of  the  postman 
on  the  door,  a  sound  which  at  all  times  and 
imder  any  circumstances  can  never  be  heard 
with  composure,  quite  overpowered  her. 

It  was  no  letter  for  her  that  the  post  con- 
veyed; and  as  the  morning  passed  away  in 
the  same  wearing  and  wearisome  suspense, 
her  kind  old  friend  at  length  proposed  that 
he  should  himself  repair  to  Cecil's  chambers 
at  the  Albany,  and  endeavour  to  learn  some 
farther  particulars  relative  to  the  supposed 
destination  of  Cecil  when  he  left  London, 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  travelling,  and, 
in  short,  anything  that  he  could  ascertain 
respecting  him. 

He  had  already  been  long  gone  when  a 
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knock  at  the  door  announced  a  visitor,  and 
Fanny  held  her  breath  in  eager  expectation : 
some  one  was  coming  up  stairs;  she  half 
rose,  and  would  have  sprung  from  her  couch 
had  her  strength  permitted,  but  she  could 
not;  her  power  of  motion  failed  her,  and 
with  one  hand  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
sofa,  the  other  pressed  upon  her  bosom,  she 
sat  with  eager  eyes,  and  parted  lips,  watching 
the  door.  It  unclosed,  and  Frank  Linwood 
alone  entered  the  room.  She  tried  to  speak — 
she  wished  to  welcome  and  to  thank  him,  but 
her  power  was  gone,  her  lips  would  not  obey 
her  wishes,  her  voice  was  not  imder  her  con- 
trol ;  but  sinking  back,  she  had  just  power 
sufficient  to  extend  her  hand  to  him  in 
silence,  and  point  to  a  chair  beside  her.  He 
took  the  thin,  white  hand  which  she  offered, 
and  held  it  a  moment  in  his,  too  much 
touched  by  the  sight  of  the  marks  which 
suffering  and  sorrow  had  left  on  her  coun- 
tenance to  be  able  to  speak  a  word.  Seating 
himself  by  her  side  in  profound  silence,  he 
fixed  his  eye  on  the  ground  for  a  moment, 
and  then  became  to  all  appearance  intently 
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occupied  by  surveying  the  border  of  a  shawl 
whicli  hung  over  the  sofe.  Fanny  was  the 
first  to  speak : 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  at  my 
summons,"  said  she.  ''  I  think  I  am  destined 
to  cause  nothing  but  trouble  to  my  friends ;  I 
would  thank  you  if  I  could — " 

"  Pray  don't — thanks  are  unnecessary — 
undeserved.  I  am  happy  if  I  can  be  of  the 
slightest  use  to  you." 

He  paused  for  composure,  and  she,  quite 
calm  now,  because  she  had  to  think  of  matters 
of  business,  and  her  feelings  were  not  called 
into  play,  replied : 

"  I  wish  so  much  to  consult  you  as  to  the 
possibility  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  affair,  this 
suit,  by  a  compromise ;  and  I  have  so  much 
to  say,  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin — money 
— would  not  money  do  it?" 

Prank  shook  his  head,  doubtingly. 

"  You  think  not  ? — but  consider  a  moment 
— are  not  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield's  motives 
purely  mercenary  ?  and  would  not  possession, 
immediate  possession  of  a  large  sum,  would 
not  that  be  a  temptation  to  him  ?" 

'.*  He  feels  so  sure  of  success,  that  it  would 
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take  a  large  sum  indeed  to  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  desist,"  replied  Frank. 

He  looked  upon  the  affair  as  hopdess,  for 
at  this  time  he  was  not  aware  of  the  quarrel 
between  Cecil  and  his  cousin,  and  he  believed 
their  mutual  passion  to  be  the  ground  on  which 
the  uncle  built  his  expectations  of  enriching 
his  daughter — a  ground  too  firm  for  any  eflforts 
on  Fanny's  side  to  shake.  With  such  a  view 
of  the  case,  could  he  flatter  the  unhappy  wife 
with  a  hope  that  Cecil  would  agree  to  any 
measures  which  would  raise  a  barrier  between 
him  and  the  object  of  his  wishes  ?  It  would 
not  be  kind  to  do  so,  though  he  must  leave  to 
some  other  hand  the  painful  task  of  opening 
her  eyes  to  the  real  nature  of  her  husband's 
sentiments. 

"  If  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield  is  playing  for  a 
large  stake,"  replied  Fanny,  almost  in  a  voice 
of  coldness,  "  what  do  we  risk ;  I  should  hardly 
have  expected  that  you  would  have  considered 
the  possession  of  this  coveted  estate  worth 
more  than — ^"  her  voice  faltered  a  little  as  she 
concluded,  "  than  what  he  wishes  to  take 
from  us." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  deserve  your  implied 
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reproof,"  he  exclaimed.  ''  I  am  as  well  aware 
of  the  value  of  what  Cecil  wiU  lose  as  he  can 
be  himself — "  he  stopped  abruptly,  and 
blamed  himself  for  the  warmth  with  which 
he  had  spoken;  but  she  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  all  the  meaning  which  he  attached 
to  the  words  which  had  escaped  him.  To  a 
woman  whose  heart  is  devoted  to  her  husband, 
the  idea  would  not  readily  occur  that  she 
could  be  the  object  of  another^s  love ;  and  it 
is  perhaps  this  unconsciousness  which  lead 
occasionally  to  misinterpretation  amongst  the 
vain  and  the  profligate  of  the  other  sex  who 
misunderstand  the  confiding  and  innocent 
openness  of  manner,  and  attribute  it  to  undue 
partiality  to  themselves. 

Frank  Linwood,  however,  did  not  think 
thus  of  Fanny ;  his  object  was  not  to  under- 
stand or  influence  her  feelings,  but  to  regulate 
and  control  his  own.  He  had  been  convinced 
that  he  should  have  a  difficult  part  to  play  in 
seeing  her  again,  and  he  found  his  anticipa- 
tions perfectly  correct.  He  thought  her  unjust, 
and  it  was  hard  to  bear  her  censure  without 
an  attempt  at  justification ;  but  he  determined 
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to  say  no  more,  least  his  treacherous  heart 
should  betray  itself. 

But  Fanny  felt  the  next  moment  that  her 
implied  reproach  must  soimd  harsh  and  un- 
grateful, and  hastened  to  retract  it. 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  she  replied  eagerly, 
''  you  would  not  value  lightly  family  ties  and 
domestic  peace,  and  an  honourable  name ;  I 
know  you  could  not  have  intended  to  balance 
them  against  any  amount  of  gold  or  lands.  There 
is  some  other  objection  I  conclude,  which  I 
do  not  see,  to  make  you  speak  so  doubtingly." 

"  Are  you  aware  what  sum  such  an  object 
would  probably  cost  you  ?  and  do  you  know 
what  means  your  husband  has  at  his  disposal  ?" 
inquired  Frank. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  so  immense 
a  sum  as  you  seem  to  expect,"  replied  she, 
little  suspecting  that  the  difficulty  about  the 
money  was  only  put  forward  to  enable  Frank 
to  conceal  what  he  imagined  the  real  objection, 
her  husband's  want  of  inclination  for  the  plan. 
"  Consider  the  relative  ages  of  my  husband 
and  his  uncle — the  small  probability  there  is 
that  the  latter  should  survive  the  former  to 
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inherit  the  property ;  the  possibility,  even  if 
he  succeeds  in  the  suit,  that  his  wishes  may 
be  thwarted  by  Cecil's  leaving  children  after 
all ;  and  then  the  uncertainty  of  his  success ; 
all  these  things  taken  together,  surely  reduce 
his  interest  in  the  estate  to  a  very  reasonable 
compass." 

"  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  Mr. 
Mansfield  on  the  subject  ?"  demanded  Frank. 

"  No,  I  have  had  none  at  all.  Can  you  give 
me  any  due  to  where  he  is  ?  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain,"  replied  she,  in  a  trembling 
voice  and  with  a  very  sinking  heart. 

"  I  have  known  nothing  of  him  for  some 
days,"  replied  Frank,  "  but  he  is  often  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  London  and 
Richmond:  perhaps  he  is  there  now." 

Fanny  sighed  deeply  and  remained  silent. 

"I  think  you  had  better  ascertain  his 
wishes,"  pursued  Frank  gently,  "  before  you 
build  too  much  on  your  hopes  of  a  compro- 
mise." 

"  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  think  of  it 
otherwise  than  I  do,"  said  she  decidedly. 
"  But  tell  me,  what  power  have  I  over  the 
money  which  I  inherit  from  my  father  ?" 
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Prank  Linwood  ^as  one  of  the  trustees  of 
this  money  under  Mr.  Ellis's  will.  He  answered 
immediately  :  "  None  at  all — you  can  only 
receive  the  interest — it  is  settled  on  your 
diildren." 

"Under  all  circumstances?"  inquired  Fanny, 
colouring  deeply. 

"  No,"  said  he  in  a  hesitating  voice,  "  if 
Mr.  Mansfield  senior  wins  his  suit,  your 
daughter  will  not  inherit  after  you  !" 

"  And  shall  I  then  have  absolute  possession 
of  it  ?"  inquired  Fanny  again. 

"  No ;  it  is  given  over  to  other  parties — 
distant  connections  of  yours !" 

"  And  yet  I  cannot  have  it  now,  to  purchase 
a  name  and  an  inheritance  for  my  poor  child  !" 
sighed  Fanny.  "  How  could  it  be  disposed  of 
to  greater  advantage  ?" 

"  Your  daughter  in  securing  a  right  to  one 
estate  would  do  so  likewise  to  the  other  :  she 
must  have  or  lose  all !  But  we  cannot  spend  it!" 

"  Poor  child  !"  sighed  the  mother,  "  and 
she  can  then  only  inherit  her  grandfather's 
fortune  under  ciraunstances  which  would 
render  it  of  little  importance,  for  her  father 
could  give  her  enough  !" 
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Prank  assented  by  his  silence  to  this  re- 
mark. 

"  But  the  ten  thousand  pounds  which  were 
mine  before  my  marriage,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  my  doing  as  I  like  with  that !" 

"  Only  your  husband's  will,  unless  that  too 
is  secured  to  you  by  settlement.  It  was  not 
placed  in  our  hands,  but  perhaps  it  forms  a 
separate  trust." 

"  No,  I  believe  it  does  not ;  I  think  Cecil 
kept  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  of  course  that 
can  be  forthcoming  at  any  time." 

Frank  bit  his  lip ;  if  Cecil  had  retained  that 
money,  what  was  there  to  assure  them  that  it 
was  not  already  spent  ?  but  he  ventured  now 
to  say : 

"  You  see,  Mrs.  Mansfield,  how  little  use  it 
is  to  converse  on  this  topic,  without  your  hus- 
band's knowledge,  or  an  acquaintance  with  his 
wishes  on  the  subject.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, or  else  we  are  groping  our  way  completely 
in  the  dark." 

"  But  tell  me  one  thing  more,"  said  Fanny : 
"  is  there  no  way  in  which  money  could  be 
raised  on  my  income ;  I  wish  to  know  what 
it  will  be  in  my  power  to  oflFer  to  my  husband  ; 
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you  know  I  alone  have  the  right  of  receiving 
the  interest." 

"Though  you  could  not  dispose  of  the 
capital,  you  could  sell  your  life  interest,  which 
might  fetch  twelve  or  foiuleen  thousand 
pounds.  You  could  do  this  with  Cecil's  con- 
sent ;  but  surely  he  ought  not  to  allow  you  thus 
to  strip  yourself !" 

"  What  would  it  matter  whether  it  is  called 
mine  or  his  ?"  cried  Fanny,  "  it  is  all  the  same 
in  the  end,  and  I  should  think  the  money  well 
disposed  of,  if  it  went  to  such  a  purpose.  But 
there  is  Mr.  Hughes,  I  already  know  his 
knock — "  she  stopped  abruptly,  and  seemed 
eagerly  listening  to  the  approaching  foot- 
steps. 

But  her  wishes  could  not  deceive  her,  the 
slow  tread  of  Mr.  Hughes,  as  he  gently  as- 
cended the  stairs,  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  youthful  and  elastic  step  of 
Cecil,  such  as  she  had  in  fancy  pictured  to 
herself.  Her  eyes  were  attentively  fixed  on 
him  as  he  entered,  and  she  read  in  his  face 
little  to  give  her  satisfaction.  He  appeared 
disappointed,  perplexed,  and  uneasy.  She 
hardly  dared  ask  the  question  which  she  longed 
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to  hear  answered,  but  with  a  great  exertion  she 
faltered  out : 

"  You  bring  me  no  news,  I  suppose  ?" 

"No  certain  news,  my  dear  child,"  replied 
he,  "  but  still  I  have  learnt  a  little.  Though 
I  do  not  know  where  Cecil  is,  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  he  is  not  at  his  uncle's  !" 

"I  never  thought  he  was,"  observed 
Fanny. 

Mr.  Hughes  and  Frank  Linwood  ex- 
changed a  glance  which,  fortunately,  she  did 
not  see. 

"  How  did  you  learn  that  much  ?"  in- 
quired Frank. 

"  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield  had, 
a  morning  or  two  before,  called  to  inquire 
after  his  nephew,  and  expressed  great  sur- 
prise on  hearing  that  he  was  absent ;  I  like- 
wise learnt  that  Cecil  left  town  in  his  travel- 
ling-carriage, as  if  prepared  for  a  long  journey, 
but  that  he  did  not  say  where  he  was  going." 

"  How  very  strange  !"  murmured  Fanny ; 
"what  can  have  taken  him  away  so  sud- 
denly ?  and  what  can  his  uncle  have  wanted 
with  him  ?" 

Neither   of  her   companions  replied,  and 
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she,  after  reflecting  a  few  minutes,  exclaimed 
with  sudden  animation : 

"Perhaps  his  unde  was  seeking  him  to 
propose  the  same  thing  that  I  have  in  view ; 
perhaps  he  repents  of  his  interference,  and 
would  be  glad  to  accede  to  a  compromise." 

"  Do  not  allow  such  hopes  to  spring  up," 
said  Mr.  Hughes,  gravely,  as  he  observed 
Fanny's  excited  air  and  eager  look  of  hope. 

"  But  it  must  have  been  something  pecu- 
liar which  could  induce  him  to  seek  for  Cecil 
— such  a  man — and  at  such  a  time !" 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  persisted  Mr.  Hughes ; 
"  I  believe  your  husband  has  been  for  some 
time  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  his  unde!" 

"  I  do  not  believe  it !"  exclaimed  Fanny, 
"  What !  on  terms  of  continued  intimacy  with 
a  man  who  could  thus  wound  his  honour 
and  disturb  his  peace  ?  Impossible !  I  know 
he  was  once  on  good  terms,  but  that  must 
long  have  ceased." 

"  So  you  think,  Fanny,"  said  Mr.  Hughes. 

She  interrupted  him. 

**  1  am  certain  of  it ;  and  had  any  one  else 
asserted  the  contrary,  I  should  have  said  it 
was  a  base  slander  of  my  husband.     Of  you. 
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I  can  only  suppose  that  you  have  been  en- 
tirely misinformed.     Who  told  you  so  ?'* 

She  looked  round  at  Frank,  who  was  sit- 
ting with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet,  and 
showing  by  his  countenance)  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts,  part  of  the  painful  feelings  which 
oppressed  him.  She  mistook  the  expression 
of  his  features,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Is  it  you,  Mr.  Linwood,  who  have  thus 
prejudiced  Mr.  Hughes  against  my  husband, 
and  propagated  such  reports  of  him?  I 
thought  you  were  my  friend !" 

"  I  trust  you  will  never  have  reason  to 
think  otherwise,  Mrs.  Mansfield,"  replied  he, 
somewhat  proudly.  "  Believe  me,  I  have 
never  attempted  to  say  a  word  prejudicial  to 
your  husband,  either  to  Mr.  Hughes  or  to 
any  one  else.  If  you  have  made  all  the  in- 
quiries you  wish  of  me,  pray  allow  me  to 
take  my  leave." 

He  rose,  and  stood  a  moment  hesitating, 
doubtful  whether  she  would  extend  her  hand 
to  him. 

The  only  subject  which  seemed  to  excite 
in  Fanny  a  shade  of  indignation  or  impati- 
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ence,  was  the  remotest  hint  that  Cecil  could 
be  inclined  to  submit  to  a  separation  at  all 
more  willingly  than  she  was.     Perhaps,  had 
there  really  been  no  shadow  of  suspicion  in 
her  own  mind,   she   would  have  been  less 
sensitive  on  this  point ;  but  a  lurking  fear, 
a  sort  of  foreboding  dread  of  something  worse 
than  what  she  had  yet  experienced — an  idea 
that  something  was  kept  back,  or  concealed 
from  her,  had  recently  seized  her  imagination ; 
and  though  she  would  not  have  owned  this 
to  herself,  it  perpetually  haunted  her  with 
vague   apprehensions,   that    Cecil   might   in 
some  way  prove  to  blame  in  these  unhappy 
transactions.      The  thought  returned  again 
and  again,  that  he  had  once  deceived  her, 
and  every  time  it  recurred,  she  felt  less  able 
to  combat  the  painful  suspicions,  to  which 
such  an  idea  gave  birth.      Frank  Linwood 
and  Mr.  Hughes  seemed  both  to  conspire  in 
charging    her  husband  with   countenancmg 
the    proceedings  of    his    uncle  —  a   charge 
which  implied  a  very  terrible  accusation.    But 
it  was  her  duty,  her  positive  duty,    not  to 
countenance  such   insinuations    as   reflected 
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dishonour  on  her  husband.  Much  as  she 
esteemed  Frank  Linwood,  she  was  more  angry 
with  him  than  he  had  ever  seen  her  before 
during  their  long  acquaintance ;  and  he  had 
the  inexpressible  pain  of  parting  from  her, 
aware  that  she  was  angry,  and  not  daring 
to  explain  or  enforce  what  he  had  said,  lest 
he  should  only  remove  her  indignation  by 
mcreasing  her  unhappiness. 

They  parted.  Fanny's  cold  salutation  cut 
him  to  the  heart,  though  he  felt  that  he 
deserved  no  pity,  since  it  ought  not  to  have 
given  rise  to  any  such  feelings. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Hughes  took  the 
seat  which  he  had  occupied,  and  quietly  ob- 
served : 

"  I  think,  Fanny,  you  hardly  exhibited 
towards  Frank  the  degree  of  courtesy  he 
might  naturally  expect,  considering  that  he 
came  here  at  your  particular  request." 

"  Was  I  uncourteous  ?"  said  Fanny,  blush- 
ing ;  "  I  did  not  intend  it ;  but  I  own  I  was 
rather  angry  with  him.  I  am  sorry ;  but,  dear 
Mr.  Hughes,  I  cannot  think  of  Frank  Lin- 
wood just  now.    I  am  so  much  more  occupied 

VOL.   II.  C 
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with  one  other  consideration — what  can  have 
become  of  Cecil  ?" 

To  this  question  of  course  no  answer  could 
be  given,  and  the  afternoon  and  evening 
passed  away  in  weary  conjectures  on  this 
subject  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Hughes 
attempted  to  engage  har  mind  on  any  other 
topic,  or  that  har  little  girl  endeavoured  to 
divert  her  thoughts  by  het  plajrful  antics.  Sad 
smiles  and  absent  answers  were  the  only  replies 
which  she  could  make  to  other  her  friend  or 
her  daughter,  and  the  efforts  of  each  gradually 
subsided  into  a  thoughtful  and  quiet  watdifuL- 
ness;  for  even  the  child  was  sensible  that 
there  was  something  the  matter,  and  looked 
at  her  mother  with  that  sort  of  puzzled  yet 
Frying  glance  with  which  children  view  sor- 
row that  they  cannot  understand. 

It  was  on  the  e>-ening  <rf  this  very  day  that 
Prank,  as  was  before  ithted,  learnt  fixwn  Miss 
Annesloy  what  had  actually  became  of  Ccdl, 
ami  despatched  the  intell^:eiioe  early  the 
ensuing  nuvrning  lo  Mr.  Hughes.  The  note 
ivadHxi  him  whikt  at  brmkfast  and  afene,  for 
this  nvmiing  Fanny  had  not  quitted  her  own 
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room.  The  announcement  startled  and  dis- 
tressed him.  That  Cecil  should  have  gone 
to  Brookensha  just  at  the  time  when  his  wife 
was  seeking  him  in  London  appeared  so  very 
unfortunate  and  unexpected  an  occurrence^ 
that  he  could  hardly  form  a  guess  as  to  how 
Fanny  would  bear  it ;  and  he  knew  not  how 
to  annoimce  the  fact  to  her,  fearing,  as  he 
did,  the  effect  which  such  a  disappointment 
must  produce  on  a  mind  so  ardent  and  a 
frame  so  feeble  as  hers.  Excited  and  borne 
up  by  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  meeting,  it  would 
be  a  trial  indeed  to  discover  that  the  step  she 
had  taken  to  expedite  her  grand  object  was 
in  fact  the  cause  of  a  prolonged  separation. 
Besides,  in  what  light  should  he  venture  to 
represent  this  sudden  journey  of  her  hus- 
band's ?  Was  his  object  really  to  seek  or  to 
avoid  his  wife?  had  he  really  quitted  the 
metropolis  ignorant  of  her  arrival?  or  had  a 
guilty  conscience  forced  him  to  flee  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  Fanny  was  approach- 
ing. 

Frank  Linwood's  note  attempted  no  expla- 
nation of  the  motives  which  might  have  urged 
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the  measure,  and  Mr.  Hughes  conjectured 
that  he  was  as  ignorant  on  this  su1)ject  as 
himself;  nothing  but  time  could  throw  any 
light  upon  it,  as  he  naturally  supposed ;  for 
he  argued,  that  if  Cecil  was  seeking  Fanny, 
he  would  of  course  return  to  London  imme- 
diately ;  and  if  otherwise,  he  would  certainly 
not  await  her  re-appearance  at  Brookensha. 
Whilst  pondering  on  these  points,  forgetful 
how  time  passed,  he  was  roused  by  the  sound 
of  the  church  bells  in  the  neighbourhood,  for 
it  was  Sunday  morning  ;  and  at  once  he  rose 
and  prepared  to  attend  the  public  worship, 
aware  that  Fanny,  probably,  would  not  appear 
for  some  hours,  and  unwilling  to  communi- 
cate through  any  other  person  intelligence 
which  so  intimately  concerned  her. 

He  had  not  proceeded  many  yards  from 
the  door  when  he  was  overtaken  by  Frank 
Linwood,  who  eagerly  accosted  him : 

"You  received  my  note,  my  dear  Sir — 
have  you  told  Fanny  ? — how  did  she  bear  it?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  Fanny  this  morning," 
replied  the  clergyman;  "  and  as  yet  she  knows 
nothing  of  your  note,  or  its  contents.     But 
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tell  me  from  whom  did  you  obtain  this  infor- 
mation ?" 

Frank  immediately  explained  particularly 
how  he  had  heard  this  news,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  some  further  details  relative 
to  the  reports  connected  with  Cecil  and  his 
cousin.  He  told  Mr.  Hughes  that  the  inti« 
macy  had  been  matter  of  general  remark,  and 
equally  general  astonishment,  so  far  as  he 
could  learn,  amongst  their  acquaintance ;  and 
that  more  than  one  family,  scandalized  at 
appearances,  had  drawn  back  from  associating 
with  Miss  Mansfield  as  formerly.  That, 
according  to  Miss  Annesley's  report,  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  Cecil  from  London 
was  owing  to  some  disagreement  with  his 
cousin,  which  might  lead  to  a  total  rupture, 
or  prove  only  a  temporary  separation;  but 
that  at  all  events  it  was  with  no  view  of 
avoiding  his  wife  that  he  had  fled ;  but  that 
perhaps  a  meeting  now  might  have  a  very 
beneficial  eflfect  in  arousing  his  regard  for  her, 
and  restoring  her  influence  to  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

There  was  a  painful  spasm  in  Frank's  heart 
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as  he  suggested  this,  but  he  concealed  what 
he  felt,  and  his  true  love  for  Fanny  con- 
quered, as  it  had  often  done  before,  his 
selfish  inclinations. 

But  Mr.  Hughes  immediately  replied,  that 
unless  Cecil  returned  to  London,  he  saw  no 
chance  of  a  meeting  at  present,  since  fatigue, 
excitement,  and  distress  had  been  too  much 
for  Fanny,  and  he  greatly  feared,  in  her  pre- 
sent state,  the  shock  of  this  intelligence  would 
quite  overwhelm  her  slight  remaining  strength. 

Frank  believed  sincerely  that  it  was  much 
better  that  Cecil  should  not  return  to  London 
at  present.  If  separation  from  his  cousin 
could  only  be  secured  by  separation  from  his 
wife,  let  it  be  so.  It  was  much  better  that 
he  and  Fanny  should  remain  asunder,  than 
that  he  and  Laura  should  again  meet.  Once 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  her  attractions, 
all  hope  of  his  wife's  retaining  any  hold  on 
him  was,  in  Frank's  opinion,  entirely  over ; 
and  her  situation  would  become  worse  thwi 
ever. 

"  Painful  as  it  is  to  hear  her  confidence  in 
her  husband,"  said  Frank,    "  I   think  even 
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this  delusion,  in  her  present  weak  state,  must 
be  better  than  that  bitterest  of  all  feelings, 
the  consciousness  of  a  rival's  triumph.  I 
would  not  have  her  endure  such  misery  to 
know  another  loved  instead  of  herself,  and 
yet  to  love — ^love  hopelessly  and  helplessly — 
not  if  I  could  save  her  from  it  by  laying  down 
my  life." 

Surprised  at  the  warmth  with  which  Mr. 
Linwood  spoke,  his  companion  turned  and 
looked  at  him  with  astonishment ;  but  they 
were  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  church,  and 
he  had  no  time  to  make  any  answer,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Frank  Linwood,  who 
had  betrayed  more  emotion  than  he  had 
wished  to  do,  and  was  exceedingly  glad  to 
drop  the  subject. 

On  his  return  from  church,  Mr.  Hughes 
found  Fanny  in  the  drawing-room  with  her 
little  girl  by  her  side ;  she  looked  pale  and 
languid,  but  almost  her  first  words  to  her 
friend  were  an  inquiry  whether  he  had  received 
any  intelligence  since  last  night. 

The  explanation   which   he   dreaded   was 
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now  inevitable ;  Mr.  Hughes  owned  that  he 
had. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  exclaimed  the  anxious  wife, 
eagerly  fixing  her  eyes  on  him. 

"I  learned  this  morning,"  replied  Mr. 
Hughes,  "that  Cecil  is  no  longer  in  Lon- 
don— that  he  is — in  fact,  that  last  Thursday 
he  left  town  for  Brookensha — " 

In  speechless  amazement  Fanny  remained 
some  moments  gazing  on  Mr.  Hughes ;  it 
seemed  as  if  she  either  did  not  understand  or 
could  not  believe  his  assertion ;  but  at  length 
she  slowly  repeated  : 

*'  Left  town  for  Brookensha. — Ah !  I  knew 
he  would  seek  me ;  dearest  Cecil,  how  unjust 
I  have  been  in  my  thoughts  to  you !  I  have 
blamed,  even  whilst  you  were  going  so  far 
to  meet  me,  and  been  tempted  to  think 
myself  neglected.  I  am  ashamed  to  remem- 
ber it!  But,  Mr.  Hughes,"  added  she, 
looking  up,  "  how  unfortunate  that  we  should 
have  passed  on  the  road — how  lonely  he  will 
fed — how  disappointed  he  will  be  on  finding 
no  one  there.     It  is  very  unlucky  that  I  did 
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not  send  him  word  earlier,  or  that  I  was  so 
impatient  to  come  to  London — how  I  wish  I 
had  waited  another  week !" 

Mr.  Hughes  felt  perfectly  astonished  to 
witness  the  turn  which  her  feelings  took  on 
hearing  of  her  husband's  proceedings.  She 
did  not  seem  disappointed,  as  he  had  feared, 
but  actually  pleased,  or  at  least  quite  relieved, 
by  the  news.  And  so  she  was.  The  idea 
that  her  husband  had  voluntarily  returned  to 
seek  her,  as  her  fancy  immediately  pictured 
that  he  had  done  ;  the  thought  that  the  pre- 
sent delay,  instead  of  owing  its  origin  to  his 
indifference,  was  in  reality  the  result  of  his 
affection ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  but  that 
they  should  now  speedily  meet,  was  a  com- 
pensation for  all  she  had  recently  suffered  so 
much  beyond  her  hopes,  that  it  seemed  an 
occasion  only  for  joy. 

She  then  began  to  inquire  eagerly  how  he 
had  learnt  this,  and  on  finding  that  it  was 
Frank  Linwood  to  whom  she  was  indebted, 
she  observed,  that  it  was  very  kind,  just  like 
himself  She  gave  nothing  but  trouble  to  all 
the  Linwoods. 

c  3 
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Her  thoughts  flew  back  as  she  spoke  to 
the  events  of  the  past  summer,  and  to  her 
beloved  home  at  Brookensha,  and  then  came 
a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  she  wept 
as  she  pictured  to  herself  Cecil  walking 
through  the  lonely  halls,  and  deserted  gar- 
dens, seeking  her  and  his  child  in  vain.  But 
they  were  silent  tears ;  and  as  she  appeared 
desirous  of  concealing  them,  Mr.  Hughes  did 
not  make  any  remark,  or  appear  to  notice 
them.     At  length  looking  up,  she  said  : 

"  I  feel  so  grateful  to  be  thus  relieved  from 
suspense,  for  I  had  really  been  indulging  in 
very  foolish  fears  on  his  account.  What  do 
you  think  I  had  better  do  now  ?  Surely,  he 
will  return  to  London;  at  least,  when  he 
learns  where  I  am,  he  will  write !" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Mr.  Hughes;  "and 
you  will  write  to  him,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  of  course ;  but  I  dare  not  leave 
London  until  some  plan  for  our  meeting  has 
been  arranged;  lest  the  same  thing  occur 
again  ?" 

"  Perfectly  reasonable  ;  your  best  plan  is 
to  stay  here  until  you  receive  a  letter  to  direct 
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your  movements,  or  aimounce  those  of  Cecil. 
I  think  he  will  probably  wish  you  to  return 
home." 

Fanny's  eyes  sparkled. 

"  After  all,  there  may  have  been  some  ac- 
commodation come  to  between  him  and  his 
undel"  she  exclaimed.  **The  visits  which 
have  passed  between  them  may  have  all  been 
to  settle  this  point — and  we  may  yet  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  our  dear  home  together." 
She  paused,  and  appeared  wrapped  in  a 
reverie  of  happy  thoughts. 

Mr.  Hughes  still  contemplated  her  with 
astonishment;  for  his  imagination  had  too 
httle  vigour,  whilst  his  knowledge  of  past 
occurrences  was  too  accurate  for  his  hopes 
to  rise  with  anything  like  the  elasticity 
of  hers.  Indeed  he  could  not  at  all  enter 
into  her  feelings  on  this  occasion,  and  he  saw 
with  concern  how  much  she  built  upon  so 
uncertain  a  foundation  as  her  husband's  hasty 
journey  to  Brookensha  Hall. 

Suspicious  as  he  was  of  Cecil's  motives, 
Mr.  Hughes  feared  a  still  more  painful  re- 
action, when  Fanny  should  become  fiilly  aware 
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of  his  conduct  during  the  last  few  months ; 
and  yet  he  checked  himself  in  the  thought, 
for  perhaps  Cecil  had  really  repented  of  the 
past,  and  might  be  returning  in  heart  to  the 
wife  he  had  too  long  neglected.  His  doubts, 
however,  kept  him  grave,  though  Fanny  hardly 
noticed  the  circumstance.  She  remained 
wrapped  in  pleasing  anticipations,  and  only 
turning  from  them  to  indulge  in  treasured 
reminiscences  ;  she  lay  on  the  sofa  quiet  and 
silent,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  her 
heart  too  deep  for  words  to  express,  and  too 
sacred  to  be  exposed  even  to  the  eyes  of  a 
friend. 

Relief  from  painful  suspense,  certainly  in 
her  case,  proved  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ; 
for  she  rose  next  morning  with  a  look  more 
composed  and  happy  than  Mr.  Hughes  had 
witnessed  for  weeks.  It  was  not  merely  the 
renewed  confidence  in  her  husband  which 
gave  her  strength,  it  was  her  more  lively 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  Heaven.  Her  con- 
science reproached  her  for  her  former  doubts 
and  distresses,  as  if  these  had  been  criminal ; 
and  now  that  she  believed  them  to  be  totally 
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unfounded  and  unjust,  she  firmly  resolved  in 
future  to  be  more  humble  and  patient  under 
affliction,  come  when  it  might,  and  more 
readily  to  admit,  or  at  least  trust  in,  the 
goodness  and  the  mercy  of  the  Hand  from 
which  the  affliction  came. 

The  approach  of  the  post  hour  could  not 
be  encountered  without  excitement,  and  the 
nervous  expectation,  when  the  first  announce* 
ment  of  the  postman's  vicinity  met  her  ear, 
was  quite  painful ;  she  watched  his  progress 
up  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  counted 
the  raps  as  he  returned,  with  the  most  in- 
tense eagerness.  He  came  at  last — although 
he  seemed  so  unusually  slow,  and  though 
there  appeared  to  be  a  never-ending  colloquy 
carried  on  about  some  letter  at  the  next 
house  between  him  and  the  maid-servant. 
Fanny  was  at  the  window :  he  approached — 
placed  one  foot  on  the  steps,  and  then  turned 
back  to  give  some  farther  explanation  to  the 
maid-servant,  who  still  stood  at  the  door. 
Then  he  returned,  sorted  a  bimdle  of  letters 
he  held  in  his  hand,  ran  up  the  steps,  and 
knocked. 
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There  seemed  to  be  many  letters  for  this 
hotise,  and  the  lodgers  on  the  ground  floor 
first  received  theirs ;  but  at  last  her  servant 
entered  with  hers — at  last  it  seemed — for 
in  her  state  of  excited  feeling  ten  seconds 
appeared  almost  ten  minutes. 

There  were  several — but  she  distinguished 
only  one,  her  husband's  writing — it  was  once 
more  before  her — that  beloved  hand — it  was 
long  since  she  had  seen  it.  Throwing  herself 
into  a  chair  she  was  soon  absorbed  in  the 
perusal,  and  for  a  few  minutes  forgot  every- 
thing else  in  the  world. 

In  style,  the  letter  was  everything  which 
she  could  desire — breathing  afifection  and 
confidence  throughout.  Its  subject  was  of 
course  not  quite  so  satisfactory,  for  it  was  to 
announce  his  determination  of  going  abroad 
for  the  present.  He  desired  her  to  return  to 
Brookensha,  to  live  there  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred  of  a  peculiar  nature.  He  wished 
her  to  enjoy  every  comfort,  every  luxury  that 
she  had  ever  done ;  he  gave  her  unlimited 
credit  on  his  bankers,  feeling  confident  that 
he  might  safely  trust  her. 
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But  of  his  own  plans  he  said  little ;  he  did 
not  mention  where  he  was  going,  nor  for  how 
long ;  he  said  nothing  about  a  meeting  at  any 
future  time,  but  he  expressed  his  perfect  ac- 
quiescence in  her  proposal  for  effecting  a 
compromise,  having  learnt  it,  as  he  explained, 
from  Mr.  Dennis ;  and  he  informed  her  that 
he  had  written  to  his  uncle  on  this  subject,  by 
the  same  post  as  this  letter  to  herself. 

It  was  a  letter  which  caused  about  equal 
pain  and  pleasiu-e :  she  wept  over  it  in  silence, 
shedding  tears  of  joy  at  his  affectionate  ex- 
pressions, and  tears  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment at  the  long  separation  which 
it  threatened.  It  was  well  for  her,  that 
she  had,  by  reflection  and  prayer,  that  morn- 
ing been  strengthened  to  bear  and  to  hope 
even  against  hope ;  for  otherwise  her  forti- 
tude would  have  failed  her  now  at  this  most 
unlooked-for  termination  of  all  her  wishes.  It 
was  very  bitter,  but  she  struggled  in  silence, 
and  the  rebellious  murmurs  of  her  heart  were 
crushed  in  their  first  birth.  She  told  herself 
it  was  best,  wisest,  most  proper,  that  they 
should  separate  for  the  present.     She  felt  it 
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must  be  so ;  but  yet  the  hopes  so  recently 
sprung  up  could  not  be  put  away  without  a 
sighy  and  the  long  blank  future  could  not  be 
contemplated  without  a  shudder.  Yes,  it 
was  very  bitter. 

Mr.  Hughes  saw  that  she  was  deeply 
affected  by  what  she  read,  and  he  was  re- 
garding her  with  intense  interest,  when  she 
looked  up,  and  caught  his  anxious  expression 
of  countenance.  She  put  the  letter  into  his 
hands.  ^^  Read  that,"  she  said,  ''  and  teach 
me  to  bear  it." 

Lessons  of  submission  and  fortitude  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  the  good  old  man,  and  Fanny's 
tears  were  assuaged  as  she  listened,  and  a 
peaceful  hope  again  began  to  steal  into  her 
heart. 

**  Yes,"  she  observed,  "  it  is  true — our 
meeting,  when  we  meet  again,  will  be  only 
the  more  delightful  after  this  separation. 
If  this  cloud  should  pass  away,  how  happily 
shall  we  once  more  sit  down  together  at  our 
dear  home ;  and  if  not,  God's  will  be  done ! 
Life  does  not  last  here  for  ever,  and  some 
time   or  other  it  will  be  all  over.     A  few 
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yeais,  and  we  shaD  all  enjoy  peace — I  humbly 
trust,  that  peace  which  will  fear  do  inter- 
ruption, no  disturbance." 

There  was  a  letter  at  the  same  time  from 
Olivia  Linwood,  which  mentioned  her  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  the  fact  of  his 
having  attended  the  morning  service  at  the 
parish  church.  Then  it  went  off  into  a  long 
digression  on  the  sermon  which  Mr.  Williams 
had  delivered  on  the  occasion,  the  sweetness  of 
his  voice,  his  eloquence  and  piety.  Fanny 
made  this  letter  also  over  to  Mr.  Hughes, 
nghtly  judging  that  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
his  Qephew  would  be  most  acceptable  to 
him. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  whilst  Mr. 
Hughes  was  gone  out,  Fanny,  after  once  more 
reading  over  her  husband's  letter,  and  shedding 
tears  of  tenderness  over  the  ^memory  of  "  days 
that  were  no  more,"  had  just  dropped  into  a 
peaceful  slumber,  when  a  thundering  knock  at 
the  door  aroused  her  with  a  start.  Before  her 
nerves  recovered  from  the  concussion,  or  her 
memory  returned  sufficiently  to  recollect  her- 
self and  her  circumstances,  the  door  of  the 
apartment  was  thrown  open,  and  Mr.  Mans- 
field was  announced. 

"  With  an  exclamation  of  astonishment, 
Fanny  started  from  the  sofa,  and  was  rushing 
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forward  to  throw  herself,  as  she  supposed, 
into  her  husband's  arms,  when  the  first  glance 
at  the  intruder  stopped  her  at  once.  It 
was  not  Cecil  who  entered,  it  was  a  tall 
stranger,  with  grizzled  hair,  and  rather  an  un- 
prepossessing appearance,  who  approached 
her. 

Fanny  stood  aghast;  she  had  heard  her 
husband's  name  announced,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment she  could  not  comprehend  who  the 
visitor  was,  for  her  brain  was  in  that  state  of 
perplexity  which  is  often  the  consequence  of 
being  suddenly  roused  from  sleep. 

She  consequently  remained  standing,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  him  in  silence,  waiting 
for  some  explanation.  The  gentleman  ap- 
proached. 

"Have  I  the  honour  of  addressing  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Jedburgh  ?" 
inquired  he  in  a  tone  of  singular  mildness, 
which  contrasted  rather  disagreeably  with  his 
sinister  expression  of  eye. 

"  You  have,"  replied  Fanny,  recovering  her 
composure,  when  the  exertion  of  speaking  be- 
came necessary ;  "  but  Ellis  is  not  my  present 
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name.  I  am  Mrs.  Mansfield,  of  Brookensha 
HaU." 

"  I  am  aware  that  this  is  the  name  by  which 
you  are  now  known,"  replied  the  stranger, 
with  a  look  and  tone  both  peculiar  and  offen- 
sive to  Fanny,  who  immediately  concluded  that 
this  was  some  lawyer,  who  was  aware  of  the 
impending  suit — perhaps  an  agent  of  her  hus- 
band's uncle — come  to  propose  terms  of  ac- 
commodation. The  idea  flashed  on  her  mind, 
and  gave  her  resolution  to  answer. 

"That  is  my  name — may  I  in  return  in- 
quire yours,  and  also  your  object  in  seeking 
this  interview  ?" 

"Do  not  let  me  keep  you  standing, 
Madam,"  replied  the  gentleman  advancing; 
"  we  may  have  much  to  say,  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  encroach  upon  your  strength."  He 
handed  her  a  chair  as  he  spoke,  and  added, 
"  Sit  down ;"  at  the  same  moment  seating 
himself. 

Fanny  retreated  to  the  sofa.  It  was  farther 
removed  from  her  visitor,  whose  air  she  did 
not  like,  and,  therefore,  more  agreeable  to 
herself. 
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"  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  my 
question,"  said  she,  breaking  the  silence  which 
had  followed  upon  their  taking  their  seats ; 
^'  to  what  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this 
visit?" 

A  new  idea  flashed  across  her  mind  as  she 
spoke — if  she  had  heard  correctly — if  she  re- 
membered  rightly,  the  stranger  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  same  name  as  her  own.  Was 
it  possible — could  this  be  Mr.  Henry  Mans- 
field himself?  It  seemed  so  unlikely  that  he 
would  thus  unnecessarily  thrust  himself  upon 
her,  that  she  was  ready  to  abandon  the  notion 
as  a  delusion.     He  proceeded : 

"  The  anxiety  which  I  felt.  Madam,  to  save 
you  from  the  pain  of  a  delusion  which  must 
immediately  be  destroyed ;  my  desire  to  come 
at  once  to  a  clear  and  explicit  statement  of 
what  you  may  expect  fi-om  me  ;  and  my  pur- 
pose, I  may  say  my  determination — my  in- 
flexible determination  not  to  give  up — even  to 
the  pity  which  I  must  feel  for  you — these 
conspired  to  bring  me  here  at  this  time  !" 

"Pray  be  explicit,"  said  Fanny,  with  an 
agitation    she   could    not    conceal.     "  Your 
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Dame,  Sir?  I  did  not  rightly  catch  it  when 
announced." 

"  I  am  Mr.  Mansfield,  of  Berkeley  Street." 

She  turned  pale,  and  the  blood  seemed  all  to 
rush  towards  her  heart. 

"  My  husband's  uncle,"  said  she  in  a  faint 
voice. 

"  I  am  uncle  to  Mr.  Cecil  Mansfield,  of 
Brookensha  Park,  in  the  county  of  York- 
shire," replied  her  visitor  with  grave  em- 
phasis. 

"  He  is  my  husband,"  said  Fanny  firmly, 
for  her  spirit  was  roused  at  the  implied  insult 
conveyed  by  his  answer,  and  also  by  the  look 
that  he  assumed,  for  he  pressed  his  lips  very 
firmly  together,  as  if  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
some  retort,  which  he  had  an  immense  difiS- 
culty  in  restraining. 

"  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here 
Mr.  Mansfield,  after  what  has  passed ;  and 
permit  me  to  observe  that  I  presume  it  to  be 
some  very  powerful  reason  which  has  occa- 
sioned this  interview.  Will  you  favour  me 
with  an  explanation  ?" 

"  Certainly.     I  received  a  letter  this  mom- 
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ing  from  my  nephew,  Cecil,  stating  his  inten- 
tion of  immediately  leaving  England  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  In  consequenc  of  his  absence, 
which  has  thus  unexpectedly  prevented  my 
commwiicating  with  him,  I  was  desirous  of 
an  interview  with  you,  having  learnt  your 
residence  from  him,  and  being  also  referred  to 
you  by  iimself.*'  He  made  a  moment's  pause, 
and  Fanny  had  time  to  imagine  several 
different  motives  for  this  meeting,  before  he 
resumed: 

"  Mr.  Cecil  Mansfield  is  perfectly  aware  of 
my  plans  and  my  sentiments :  you  may  per- 
haps be  ignorant  of  the  latter,  though  the 
former  are,  of  course,  well  known  to  you. 
But  as  you  are  in  some  degree  concerned 
in  the  result  I  think  it  is  right  that  you 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  motive  of  my 
actions." 

Fanny's  mind  was  agitated  by  a  variety  of 
feelings  at  this  moment :  she  saw  before  her 
the  man  who  had  so  deeply  wounded  her,  who 
had  ruined  her  peace,  threatened  her  honour, 
and  wished  to  wrest  from  her  all  she  held 
dearest  on  earth.      Indignation  and  dislike 
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were  striving  in  her  mmd,  with  other  and 
stiD  more  powerftil  motives.  She  remembered 
her  plan  for  a  compromise,  and  her  hopes  of 
softening  her  enemy.  She  looked  at  his 
countenance,  his  handsome,  and  yet  unpre- 
possessing features ;  his  cold,  stern  eye,  and 
tjie  determination  which  was  marked  by  the 
lines  of  his  mouth ;  and  her  hopes  gave  way 
as  she  gazed.  But  her  other  plan  might  yet 
be  brought  to  bear,  and  she  decided  she  would 
do  nothing  which  might  irritate  him,  or  excite 
his  opposition  to  the  compromise  she  still  ven- 
tured to  anticipate.  Though  she  could  read 
no  love  of  mercy  in  his  face,  she  fancied  the 
love  of  money  was  strongly  depicted  there ; 
and  she  turned  over  in  her  own  mind  the 
arguments  which  she  should  use  on  the 
occasion,  during  another  short  pause  which 
ensued. 

"  Will  you  be  explicit.  Sir,"  said  she 
looking  up  at  length,  "that  there  may  be 
no  mistake  as  to  the  point  to  which  you 
allude." 

"  Certainly,  Madam.  I  would  ask  then, 
what  you  suppose  to  be  the  motive  for  the 
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proceedings  you  are  aware  I  have  taken  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  at  York  ?" 

Fanny  faltered — had  she  answered  to  her 
own  feelings,  she  would  at  once  have  said 
"  the  love  of  money,"  but  she  did  not  venture 
to  reply  in  this  manner ;  and  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  she  answered : 

"You  must  be  perfectly  aware,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  how  extremely  painful  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subje(;t  necessarily  is  to  me; 
could  it  not  be  better  transacted  through  a 
third  person?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  pain — a  thing 
which  I  know  women  would  always  shrink 
from,  let  the  cost  of  avoiding  it  be  what  it 
may ;  but  in  this  instance  I  must  request  to 
be  heard.     Will  you  answer  me  ?" 

"  You  cannot  be  surprised,"  replied  Fanny, 
with  assumed  composure,  "  that  I  should  be 
more  anxious  to  discover  a  motive  which 
would  induce  you  to  discontinue  the  painful 
and  disgraceful  proceedings  to  which  you 
allude.  Allow  me  to  propose  a  compromise. 
Cecfl  and  I  agree  in  desuing  it ;  and  I  am  em- 
powered  to  oflFer  you  a  large  sum  if  you  will 
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allow  the  matter  to  drop.  Is  there  any  price 
which  you  will  name?^^ — she  stopped,  agitated, 
and  out  of  breath,  and  awaited  his  answer  in 
an  agony  of  suspense. 

With  a  well-acted  gesture  of  surprise  and 
indignation,  he  drew  back,  and  exclaimed  : 

'*  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  unblushingly 
propose  such  a  thing  to  me  ?  Had  you  at  all 
appreciated  the  motives  of  my  actions,  you 
would  be  aware  that  no  sum  which  you  can 
count  would  serve  to  buy  me  off." 

"  I  imagined  your  motives  to  be  a  desire 
of  eventually  possessing  my  husband's  pro- 
perty," replied  Fanny,  quickly  ;  "  and  as  we 
can  offer  you  more  than  your  life-interest  in 
it  would  be  worth,  I  think  the  proposal  a 
very  fair  one." 

"  You  greatly  misunderstand  me  ;  n^y  in- 
terference is  for  my  nephew's  sake,  to  save 
him  from  continuing  a  culpable  and  dis- 
honourable liaison,  for  I  will  not  condescend 
to  call  it  a  marriage." 

"  Whatever  you  may  be  pleased  to  call 
it,"  replied  Fanny,  with  crimson  cheeks, 
"  you  must  be  aware  that  the  law  caUs  it  a 
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marriage— and  nothing  but  your  interference 
would  rob  it  of  that  title.  If  you  leave  us 
alone,  we  shall  continue  husband  and  wife 
till  death." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  to  hear  you  make  these 
assertions — your  previous  conduct  had  pre- 
pared me  for  it — but  they  have  no  influence 
with  me.  Whatever  you  may  attribute  to 
me,  my  sole  motive  is  a  strict  love  of  honour 
and  morality,  and  consequently  a  desire  to 
save  my  nephew,  for  whom  I  feel  a  strong 
affi^ion,  from  a  course  of  conduct  which 
disgraces  himself,  and  threatens  a  stain  upon 
a  family  whose  genealogy  has  hitherto  been 
untainted.  His  estate  no  otherwise  occupies 
my  mind,  or  enters  into  my  plans,  than  as  of 
course  I  wish  to  see  it  transmitted  to  his 
legitimate  heirs,  not  falling  a  prey  to  those 
who  have  no  right  to  bear  his  name." 

"  Permit  me  to  remind  you.  Sir,  that  had 
I  happily  died  two  months  ago,  as  through 
the  announcement  of  your  purpose,  I  so 
nearly  did,  no  effort  on  your  part  could 
have  invalidated  my  daughter's  claim  to  her 
father's  name  and  property  ;  and  I  must  add 
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that  it  appears  to  me  little  consonant  with  the 
love  of  honour  or  morality  which  you  profess, 
to  come  here,  and  thus  wantonly  insult  and 
distress  an  unprotected  woman  like  myself." 

Mr.  Henry  Mansfield  felt  astonished  at  the 
spirit  and  firmness  with  which  she  spoke, 
and  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  answer. 

Fanny  continued  :  "  Even  your  right  to 
interfere  is  doubtful:  it  is  more  than  pos- 
sible that  the  Court  may  decide  against  you 
on  that  ground,  and  there  is  then  no  other 
human  being  who  can  cause  us  annoyance. 
Reflect  then  a  moment  before  you  refuse  the 
advantageous  offers  which  I  am  empowered 
by  my  husband  to  make  you.  You  say  he 
knows  your  motives,  yet  he  agrees  with  me, 
and  I  believe  has  himself  written  to  you  on 
the  subject.  Is  this  consistent  with  your 
assumption  ?" 

"  If  you  think,"  replied  Mr.  Mansfield, 
who  found  it  most  convenient  to  take  up 
another  line  of  argument,  "  to  make  any 
impression  on  me  by  persisting  in  calling 
my  nephew  your  husband,  you  are  very 
much   mistaken ;    and    whatever    fallacious 
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hopes  you  may  entertain,  the  law  will  very 
shortly  prove  which  of  us  is  right ;  and  I 
repeat  again,  what  I  before  said,  you  cannot 
name  a  price  which  would  purchase  my 
silence  at  the  expense  of  my  sense  of  mo- 
raUty." 

"  May  I  ask  then,"  replied  Fanny,  in- 
dignantly, "  why  were  these  feelings  perfectly 
quiescent  during  the  last  two  years?  why 
you  never  uttered  a  remonstrance  during 
all  this  period,  but  continued  to  court  my 
husband's  acquaintance  without  a  single  re- 
flection on  the  point  which  now  appears  to 
shock  your  sense  of  morality  ?  I  confess  I 
cannot  understand  such  conduct." 

"  I  do  not  consider  myself  bound  in  any 
way  to  afford  you  explanations  of  this  na- 
ture. It  is  enough  for  you  to  know  my 
present  intentions." 

"  But,  Mr.  Mansfield,"  exclaimed  Fanny, 
"  are  you  sure  that  you  have  duly  considered 
all  the  consequences  which  will  result  from 
your  proceedings  ?  I  do  not  urge  my  own 
feelings  or  my  own  wishes,  but  Cecil,  your 
nephew,  whom   you  say  you  love,  are  you 
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aware  of  the  misery  which  you  will  cause 
him  ?  He  loves  me — he  loves  his  child — he 
values  his  honour;  but  your  measures  will 
strip  of  him  of  all  which  he  holds  most 
dear,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  him  miserable 
— think  of  the  disgrace,  the  degradation  at- 
tending such  a  rupture :  surely  you  would  not 
inflict  that  on  your  own  nearest  relative !" 

"I  do  indeed  love  my  nephew,  but  I 
love  his  honour  and  that  of  my  family 
beyond  everything  else,"  replied  her  unre- 
lenting enemy.  "  Were  I  certain  it  would 
make  him  wretched  for  life,  it  would  not 
turn  me  from  my  purpose — but  this  is  not 
the  case.  My  nephew  admits  the  justice 
of  my  actions,  and  the  propriety  of  my  in- 
tentions ;  he  is  convinced  of  his  past  errors, 
and  ready  to  renounce  them  for  ever.  Is  it 
not  a  proof  of  this  that  he  flies  from  you, 
and  to  avoid  a  meeting  hastens  out  of 
England." 

"  No,"  replied  Fanny,  though  her  cheeks 
were  deadly  pale.  "  This  cannot  be — I  had 
a  letter  from  him  this  morning,  every  line  of 
which  breathes  a  different  tale.     It  is  true 
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that  he  is  leaving  England,  but  it  is  you,  not 
I,  who  drive  him  from  his  country.  He  con- 
siders me  as  his  wife,  and  as  such  wishes  me  to 
live  at  Brookensha  HaU." 

"Whatever  he  may  have  written  to  you 
to-day,*'  replied  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield,  "  I 
have  reason  to  believe — nay  I  have  positive 
and  incontestible  proof — that  he  does  not 
consider  himself  bound  to  you,  or  look  upon 
you  as  his  wife.  We  perfectly  agree  in  our 
opinion  on  that  point." 

"  Impossible !"  cried  Fanny,  indignantly: 
"  your  slanders  cannot  alter  my  opinion  of 
my  husband,  whatever  they  may  do  as  respects 
yourself." 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  to  believe  me,  and 
so  far  as  your  opinion  is  concerned,  I  am 
perfectly  indiflferent  about  it.  Of  the  facts  I 
am  sure — my  nephew  is  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  his  freedom — so  perfectly  aware 
that  he  has  formed  with  you  no  lasting  tie, 
that  I  know  he  has  engaged  his  faith  to 
another,  and  only  waits  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  to  take  a  wife." 

It  was  impossible  to  hear  this  unmoved, 
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although  Fanny  did  not  betieve  it.  Her 
bosom  heaved,  and  her  colour  varied ;  but  at 
length,  in  a  voice  which  was  surprisingly 
steady,  considering  her  emotion,  she  said,  as 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  persecutor : 

"And  why  does  he  wait  for  that,  if,  as 
you  assert,  he  is  free  ?  why  not  bestow  his 
hand,  as  you  declare  he  has  already  given  his 
affection?"  She  paused,  but  receiving  no 
answer,  she  added :  "  Because,  as  you  know, 
he  would  subject  himself  to  a  prosecution  for 
bigamy ;  and  does  not  that  prove  that  I  am 
his  wife?  Mr.  Mansfield,  I  command  you 
to  leave  me.  After  the  slanders  you  have 
uttered  against  my  husband's  character,  your 
presence  is  offensive;"  she  rose,  and  rang 
the  bell  as  she  spoke :  "  I  will  no  longer 
submit  to  the  insult  of  it.  Though  a  woman, 
and  alone,  you  shall  find  I  am  not  unpro- 
tected, for  I  can  protect  myself.  Show  this 
gentleman  down  stairs  !"  said  she,  as  a  ser- 
vant opened  the  door.  But  it  was  not  in 
answer  to  her  summons ;  it  was  to  usher  in 
Frank  Linwood  that  the  door  had  unclosed ; 
and   he   entered   immediately,   but    stopped 
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short,  with  an  air  of  astonishment,  when  he 
perceived  who  was  before  him.  There  stood 
Fanny,  with  looks  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt in  her  sweet  countenance,  such  as 
Frank  had  hardly  supposed  it  could  have  ex- 
pressed ;  and  there  stood  before  her  the  wily 
and  hard-hearted  man  who  had  ruined  her 
happiness,  and  seemed  now  sneering  at  the 
warmth  with  which  she  defied  him. 

"  Madam,"  he  replied,  without  seeing  that 
another  spectator  stood  behind  him,  "  I  do 
not  wonder  at  your  anger,  because  you  are 
the  losing  party ;  and  as  I  know  your  threats 
to  be  perfectly  harmless,  I  forgive  them. 
Time  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  truth,  and 
will  not  only  show  you  how  vain  is  your  boast 
that  you  are  my  nephew's  wife,  but  will  con- 
vince you  that  he  has  both  the  will  and  power 
to  choose  another.  I  am  sorry  for  you — 
sorry  for  the  pride  that  must  have  a  fall; 
and  I  wish  you  farewell  with  no  sentiment  of 
ill-will — no  feeling  of  anger — " 

**  If  I  do  not  mistake,"  interrupted  Frank, 
cutting  short  his  speech,  and  making  Mr. 
Manstield  start  by  his  sudden  interposition, 
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"you,  Sir,  have  already  been  requested  to 
leave  the  room.  Was  it  not  so,  Mrs.  Mans- 
field ?"  advancing  to  Fanny  as  he  spoke. 

The  determined  air  of  the  young  barrister 
seemed  to  have  some  effect  on  the  intruder, 
and  stopped  him  in  his  cruel  triumph.  He 
hastily  retreated,  and  when  the  door  was 
closed,  Fanny  sank  on  the  sofa,  and  conceal- 
ing her  face  in  the  cushion,  remained  perfectly 
silent,  but  visibly  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  leaving  Frank  Linwood  in  about  as 
awkward  a  situation  as  possible.  He  re- 
mained standing,  and  gazing  at  her,  doubt- 
ful whether  he  should  offer  her  assistance, 
stay  where  he  was,  or  leave  the  room.  He 
did  not  like  to  quit  her,  whilst  she  appeared 
so  unfit  to  be  left  alone;  and  after  a  few 
moments'  hesitation,  he  approached  nearer, 
and  in  a  tone  of  the  sincerest  sympathy, 
inquired  if  there  was  any  way  in  which  he 
could  be  of  service  to  her.  He  was  too  much 
occupied  by  her  sorrows  to  think  of  himself, 
or  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  his  presence ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  Fanny,  in  consequence 
of  Cecil's  letter,  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
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and  consult  Frank  Linwood  as  to  the  means 
of  opening  negociations  with  the  uncle,  and  this 
wish  had  been  repeated  to  him,  in  the  form  of 
a  message,  by  Mr.  Hughes,  who  had  that 
morning  been  calling  at  his  chambers.  But, 
though  coming,  in  compliance  with  her  wish, 
he  had  not  been  desirous  of  a  tete-d^tete,  and 
had  calculated  on  finding  the  old  clergyman 
there  before  him,  instead  of  which,  he  now 
foimd  himself  alone  with  one  whom  he  had 
repeatedly  resolved  to  avoid,  and  who  was  as 
repeatedly,  by  circumstances  which  he  could 
not  control,  thrown,  as  it  were,  on  his  protec- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Notwithstanding  the  awkwardness  of  his 
situation,  Frank  did  not  regret  his  intrusion, 
for  he  surmised  that  it  had  prohably  served 
to  cut  short  an  interview  which  he  felt  certain 
had  been  anything  but  friendly ;  yet  he  wished 
Fanny  would  speak,  or  would  take  some  notice 
of  his  presence,  and  it  was  because  she  did 
not  raise  her  head  that  he  ventured  to  address 
her  himself. 

She  started  when  he  spoke,  and  lifted  her 
face  from  the  cushion,  looking  at  Frank  with 
an  expression  of  misery  so  intense,  with  a 
cheek  so  pale,  an  eye  so  heavy,  and  such  an 
air  of  total  despondency  as   he   could   not 
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calmly  witness.  She  did  not  answer,  though 
her  lips  moved ;  but  she  gazed  at  him  with 
a  kind  of  wandering  and  half-unconscious 
glance,  painful  beyond  expression  to  behold. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Mansfield,"  said  he,  approach- 
ing close  to  her,  and  taking  her  hand,  "I 
fear  something  very  unpleasant  has  occurred. 
Has  that — that  man  who  has  just  now  left 
you — has  he  brought  you  bad  news — has  he 
said  anything  painftd  to  your  feelings  ?" 

"  The  worst  possible,"  replied  Fanny,  in  ti 
low,  agitated  whisper.  "  He  could  not  have 
given  me  more  distressing  tidings.  He  has 
assured  me  that  he  is  implacable,  cruel ;  and 
he  has  said — oh !  Frank — he  has  said  such 
things  as  I  must  not  believe,  and  cannot  dis- 
prove."    She  shuddered,  and  paused. 

"  Wretch  !"  murmured  Frank;  "  what  right 
had  he  to  intrude  ?  Villain ! — to  insult  the 
misery  he  has  occasioned !" 

"  Oh,  Frank !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  laying 
both  her  hands  on  his  arm,  and  looking  up 
in  his  face  with  those  earnest,  tender  eyes, 
which  had  long  ago  established  themselves  as 
the  ruling  orbs  of  his  heart's  system,  "tell 
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me  that  he  was  deceiving  me  ! — give  me  the 
power  of  convicting  him  of  misrepresentation 
— or  give  me  only  proof  which  shall  satisfy 
my  own  heart,  and  I  will  bless  you  for 
ever !" 

"  I  would  do  anything — you  know  I  would 
do  anything — to  give  you  comfort  or  peace," 
replied  he,  almost  shrinking  from  the  touch 
of  that  hand  which  was  only  too  dear  to  him  ; 
*'  but  I  know  nothing  which  passed  between 
you  and  your  persecutor:  tell  me  to  what 
you  allude,  and  I  will,  if  possible,  do  as  you 
desire." 

"  That  man  had  the  boldness  to  assert," 
replied  Fanny,  her  indignation  at  the  recollec- 
tion giving   her  strength   to   speak,    "  that 
Cecil,  that  my  husband,  not  only  considers 
himself  free  from  all  ties  with  regard  to  my- 
self,   but    that  he    is  actually    affianced    to 
another  !"  she  paused,  and  looked  at   Frank, 
whose  changeful  colour  and  troubled  expres- 
sion were  interpreted  by  her  in  favour  of  her 
own  wishes.     He   was    silent,    from  feeling 
entirely  unable  to  express  what  he  thought — 
in  what  way  could  he  answer,  unless  to  declare 
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his  conviction  of  her  husband's  infidelity,  and 
of  the  correctness  of  his  uncle's  assertion  ? 
He  could  not  do  that,  unless  she  tore  the 
knowledge  from  him  by  direct  questions ;  he 
waited  therefore  till  she  continued  : 

"  To  state  my  conviction  that  this  is  untrue, 
is,  of  course,  needless.  Heaven  forgive  me 
for  my  want  of  charity  and  patience — but  I 
told  him,  I  believe,  to  his  face,  that  it  was  a 
calunmy.  I  would  not  judge  any  one  harshly, 
for  I,  of  all  people,  have  need  of  lenient  judg- 
ment ;  but  if  he  did  really  believe  it,  could  he 
be  justified  in  thus  stating  it  to  me  ?  was  it 
not  harsh  and  unfeeling  to  do  so  ?" 

"  But  harshness  and  want  of  feeling  from 
him,  you  must  be  prepared  for,"  replied  Frank, 
glad  to  take  up  another  branch  of  the  subject. 
"  His  whole  conduct  towards  you  has  been 
marked  by  nothing  else.  It  was  base  and 
wanton  cruelty." 

"  I  have  not  injured  him,  in  thought,  or 
wish,  or  deed,  it  cannot  therefore  be  ill-will  to 
me  personally  that  actuated  him,"  said  Fanny, 
"  he  must  have  some  other  motive ;  and  if  it 
is  not  love  of  gain,  what  can  it  be  ?"  She 
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paused  a  few  moments,  and  then  continued, 
"  but  you  who  know  Cecil,  who  have  seen  him 
both  with  me,  and  when  we  were  separated, 
you  can  perhaps  put  me  in  the  way  of  proving 
that  he  was  mistaken,  mis-informed,  or  in- 
correct, can  you  not  ?" 

'*  I  do  not  think  I  can,"  replied  he  slowly, 
and  without  raising  his  eyes. 

"  Why  not  ?  do  you  not  know  how  he 
spent  his  time  in  London  ?  can  you  give  me 
no  particulars  ?" 

"  Very  few." 

"  And  those,  what  are  they  ?  Where  did 
he  go  ?  Whose  house  did  he  frequent  ?" 

"  His  uncle's,  I  believe;  and  you  know  I  do 
not  visit  there." 

"Well,"  replied  Fanny,  warmly,  "  the  fact 
proves  his  innocence.  And  how  could  his  unde 
venture  to  make  a  statement  which  his  own 
daily  observations  might  have  enabled  him  to 
correct  ?     It  is  inexcusable." 

Frank  was  silent. 

"  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  statement,"  continued  she,  "  and  so 
must  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield  himst^lf  be,  even 
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whilst  making  it.     I  need  concern  myself  no 
farther  about  it." 

There  are  moments  when  a  sudden  convic- 
tion to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  inacces- 
sible, rushes  in  with  an  overwhelming  force 
and  takes  entire  possession  of  the  mind.  So 
it  was  with  Fanny  at  this  moment.  Nothing 
had  hitherto  sufficed  to  destroy  her  faith  or 
weaken  her  love  towards  her  husband;  his 
silence,  absence,  neglect  had  failed  to  convince 
her  of  his  infidelity  ;  and  as  she  pronounced 
the  last  words,  her  opinion  seemed  as  un- 
changed as  ever ;  yet  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
her  companion,  and  met  his  grave,  or  rather 
sad  look,  it  seemed  as  though  by  a  mental 
electric  shock,  she  became  partaker  of  the 
same  feelings  as  were  passing  in  his  mind. 
The  recollection  of  the  beautiful  Laiu^,  whom 
she  had  once  seen  so  gaily  conversing  with 
her  cousin  Cecil,  the  remembrance  of  Mrs. 
Compton's  suggestions  and  cautions,  the 
coldness  and  uncertainty  of  Cecil's  letters 
previous  to  her  illness,  and  a  hundred  other 
minute  proofs  rushed  into  her  mind  as  she 
caught  the  eyes  of  Frank  fixed  on  her  with  a 
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look  of  sorrowful  and  pitying  wonder:  the 
blood  mounted  to  her  face,  and  then  suddenly 
receding,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  fell  back  on 
the  sofa  in  a  dead  faint. 

Frank  started  up,  and  tried  to  ring  the 
bell,  but  like  many  an  article  in  a  lodging- 
house,  the  gay  bell-pull  he  seized  was  for 
ornament,  not  use ;  and  whilst  his  agitation 
prevented  his  discovering  the  error,  he  was 
compelled  to  hurry  back  and  catch  Fanny  in 
his  arms,  to  save  her  from  falling  on  the 
floor.  He  laid  her  on  the  sofa  in  a  recum- 
bent posture ;  but  his  arm  was  still  under  her 
head,  as  he  could  not  easily  withdraw  it. 
Poor  Frank,  there  he  was  alone  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  the  inanimate  figure  of  her,  who, 
every  pulse  in  his  frame  told  him,  was  dearer 
to  him  than  any  other  mortal.  His  lips  were 
within  three  inches  of  her  pale  cheek,  his 
breath  fanned  the  ringlets  on  her  forehead, 
and  she  was  totally  insensible.  Might  he 
not  unknown  to  her  once  press  those  idolised 
lips ;  she  woidd  not  blame,  for  she  would  not 
feel  the  theft.  The  temptation  was  strong, 
but  honour  and  principle  were  stronger ;  he 
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forebore,  and  gendy  withdrew  his  arm,  seized 
a  bottle  of  lavender-water  which  was  on  the 
table,  and  with  trembling  fingers  applied  the 
spirit  to  her  temples,  gently  pushing  back  the 
long  curls  from  her  cheeks,  and  feeling  as  he 
did  so  that  he  would  have  joyfully  given  up 
a  week's  fees  to  have  purchased  one  of  those 
silken  ringlets. 

Wondering  that  the  bell  remained  un- 
answered, he  again  pulled  the  rope,  then  per- 
ceiving the  mistake,  he  tried  the  other  pull 
with  more  success — a  footman  appeared. 

"  Send  Mrs.  Mansfield's  maid  here  imme- 
diately ;  your  mistress  is  ill !" 

The  attendants  soon  flocked  around  ;  but 
Mrs.  Cookson,  a  sensible  woman,  and  one 
who  usually  noticed  without  gossip  what  was 
passing  around  her,  speedily  dismissed  them 
all,  except  the  old  nurse,  declaring  that  they 
and  Mr.  Linwood  were  quite  able  to  manage 
together. 

"  Open  the  window,  Mr.  Linwood,  please, 
and  then  just  let  her  alone,  we  will  not  wear 
her  out  by  trying  to  bring  her  to  her  senses 
and    her    recollection.     Poor  thing!  the  re- 
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collection  of  what's  awaiting  her  in  this 
wicked  world,  will  come  soon  enough.  It  is 
a  wicked  world  indeed,  Mr.  Linwood,  though 
I  never  thought  so  until  I  saw  how  ill  it  used 
my  poor  dear  mistress.  It's  shocking,  ain't 
it,  Sir !" 

"Yes,"  answered  Frank,  hardly  knowing 
what  he  said. 

"  I  wonder  what  that  old  hypocrite  has 
been  saying  to  her  ?"  continued  she ;  "  I  was 
so  angry  with  Harry  for  letting  him  in — a 
nasty  old  viper —  he  should  have  shut  the 
door  in  his  face  :  I  would,  I  know ;  I  would 
never  open  it  to  him, — a  nasty,  fawning, 
aggravating  snake-in-the-grass  !  How  pale 
she  looks  ;  I  know  all  about  their  goings  on, 
— rub  her  feet,  Mr.  Linwood — look,  like  this 
— now  nurse  will  chafe  her  hands, — because, 
you  see,  I  correspond  with  my  master's  valet, 
and  he  tells  me  everything.  But  when  he 
told  me  my  master  had  forgotten  and  for- 
saken my  lady,  and  was  going,  as  soon  as  he 
could,  to  marry  his  cousin,  that  they  might 
share  everything  between  them,  I  says  to 
myself,  like  master  like  man — and  perhaps 
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if  casting  oflf  is  the  fashion  amongst  husbands, 
I  may  be  served  the  same,  unless  I  cast  o£F 
first;  so,  when  I  heard  they  were  going 
abroad,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  would 
be  waste  of  time  to  wait  till  they  come  home 
again,  and  then  find  Mr.  Kingston  all  in 
another  mind.     Don't  you  think  so,  sir  ?" 

Frank  had  vainly  tried  to  stop  Mrs.  Cook- 
son's  tongue,  who  was  by  no  means  sparing 
of  her  sentiments  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
she  expressed  them.  He  thought,  and  with 
justice,  that  Fanny's  consciousness  had  re- 
turned, and  that  she  was  not  likely  to  be  any 
better  for  the  audible  remarks  of  her  waiting- 
woman. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  Mr.  Hughes 
appeared,  and  Frank  immediately  led  him  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
informed  him  in  a  low  tone  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  he  himself  was  ac- 
quainted :  then  seeing  that  Fanny  was  reviv- 
ing, and  having  obtained  a  promise  from  the 
clei^man  that  he  would  send  him  word 
speedily  how  things  went  on,  he  hastily  es- 
caped fi'om  the  room. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  him  through 
aU  the  agitated  consciousness  of  recollections, 
r^ets,  and  interpretations  with  which  he 
solaced  his  solitary  afternoon.  I  need  not 
note  how  many  hours  he  sat  over  one  brief, 
trying  to  take  in  its  meaning,  whilst  in  spite 
of  himself,  the  characters  before  him  seemed 
to  take  the  form  of  Mrs.  Mansfield's  features, 
or  totaUy  disappearing,  left  his  memory's  eye 
and  ear  busy  with  the  events  of  those  few 
hours. 

I  must  return  to  Fanny.  He  had  been 
perfectly  right  in  his  conjectures,  as  to  the 
return  of  her  consciousness,  before  she  had 
the  power  of  demonstrating  it.  She  heard 
and  understood  Mrs.  Cookson's  harangue, 
she  felt  as  if  every  word  were  burnt  into  her 
brain,  and  she  would  have  given  worlds  to 
have  arrested  her  tongue,  or  escaped  the 
torture  of  hearing  such  remarks.  Left  alone, 
her  mind  was  busy  in  true  solitude;  for 
though  Mr.  Hughes  was  sitting  in  the  room 
after  her  attendants  were  dismissed,  the  good 
old  man  was  apparently  profoundly  occupied 
by  his  book,  and  each  felt  instinctively  that 
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at  the  present  moment  discussion  even  be- 
tween them  must  be  avoided.  Fanny  thought 
again  and  again  on  what  had  just  occurred—* 
the  sudden  burst  of  new  light  on  her  hus- 
band's character,  and  the  change  in  her  own 
views  which  this  knowledge  must  occasion. 

So  dreadful  was  the  idea  of  Cecil's  sup- 
posed infidelity,  that  she  felt  at  first  inclined 
to  shut  her  eyes  on  the  suggestion,  and 
refuse  to  admit  it  for  a  moment.  But  reflec- 
tion and  reason  taught  her  otherwise.  To 
consider  what  must  inevitably  befall  her,  view 
it  in  every  light,  and  call  to  mind  all  the 
requisitions  of  duty  under  such  circumstances, 
was  what  she  knew  to  be  right,  and  therefore 
what  must  in  the  end  be  wisest  and  best. 

Her  interview  with  Mr.  Mansfield  had  all 
but  annihilated  hope.  It  was  true  that  there 
was  the  possibility  of  defeating  him,  if  his 
right  of  interference  could  be  questioned  ;  but 
the  hope  seemed  too  fi-agile  for  her  to  cling 
to  with  comfort ;  no,  he  was  a  foe  as  power- 
ful as  he  was  relentless.  But,  alas !  she  had 
a  worse  enemy  than  the  uncle.  He  took 
from  her  much,  but  the  cousin  had  robbed 
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her  of  far  more.  If  her  conjectures  were 
right — ^and  everything  seemed  to  confirm 
them — Laura  had  made  assurance  doubly 
sure,  by  enlisting  her  cousin's  affections  on 
her  own  side,  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  his  imfortunate  wife.  Perhaps  had  this 
not  been  so,  had  not  the  daughter's  passions 
urged  on  the  father's  measures,  means  might 
have  been  found  to  avoid  the  dreaded  ca- 
tastrophe. But  if  Cecil's  wishes  pointed  the 
same  way,  what  could  be  hoped — or  what 
remained  for  his  wife  but  to  cease  the 
struggle,  and  submit.  Accustomed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  all  his  wishes,  and  implicitly  yield 
her  will  to  his,  this  was  her  first  impulse, 
it  seemed  her  first  duty.  But  then  came  to 
her  heart  the  remembrance  of  her  child — of 
her  interests,  so  dear  to  the  mother — and  this 
quickly  gave  a  new  direction  to  every  feeling 
of  her  soul. 

She,  the  mother,  was  bound  to  protect  her 
daughter ;  but  from  whom  was  she  called  on 
to  defend  her  ?  fi-om  her  own  father  ?  yes,  in 
forsaking  and  forgetting  his  wife,  he  was  for- 
saking and  forgetting  also  his  innocent  child, 
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and  what  could  excuse  such  conduct  ?  Feel- 
ings of  indignation  which  no  ill-usage  to 
herself  alone  could  have  occasioned,  swelled  in 
Fanny's  heart  at  the  recollection ;  she  hardly 
dared  give  a  name  to  her  sense  of  Cecil's 
conduct:  could  he,  her  beloved  Cecil,  he, 
who  had  once  been  so  tender,  so  kind,  so 
devoted,  could  he  have  entirely  forgotten  all 
former  affection  ?  Had  the  passionate  earn- 
estness with  which  he  had  wooed  her,  the 
tenderness  with  which  he  had  treated  her, 
the  rejoicing  over  her  daughter's  birth,  and 
the  affectionate  caresses  lavished  on  that 
child,  had  all  these  been  forgotten?  were 
they  obliterated  from  his  memory;  passing 
like  the  shadow  on  the  mountain  side, 
which  looks  beautiful  awhile,  and  then  silently 
flits  away  for  ever?  Had  she  deserved  this 
at  his  hands  ? 

If,  as  conscience  whispered,  she  had  de- 
served it  herself,  it  was  not  from  his  hands 
that  the  punishment  should  come.  Oh! 
cruel,  cruel  Cecil !  he  who  had  involved  her 
in  the  guilt,  who  had  used  every  argument 
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and  artifice  to  overcome  her  scruples,  was  he 
to  be  the  first  to  discover  that  those  scruples 
were  well-founded?  Could  she  have  ima- 
gined this  termination  to  his  passion  ? 

Yet  again  replied  the  faithful  voice  of 
conscience,  why  should  it  surprise  her?  he 
had  once  before  deceived  her,  and  she  had 
yielded  only  too  willingly  to  the  deception; 
now  she  must  not  murmur,  if  she  were  the 
victim,  not  the  gainer,  by  his  artifice. 

Memory  ran  over  again  all  that  eventful 
week,  which  had  sealed  her  fate  in  connec- 
tion with  him ;  and  she  viewed  it  now  in  a 
new  light.  She  saw  clearly  that  to  which 
she  had  hitherto  invariably  closed  her  eyes — 
she  saw  that  in  their  marriage,  Cecil  had 
made  principle  yield  to  passion;  and  what 
should  hinder  a  repetition  of  such  conduct  ? 
For  weary  hours  she  lay  revolving  in  her 
mind  her  husband's  character.  Uncontrol- 
lable events  had  suddenly  torn  away  the  veil 
in  which  her  own  aflfection  had  hitherto 
shrouded  it;  she  could  no  longer  conceal 
from  herself,  though  she  did  not  as  yet  put 
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the  idea,  or  rather  the  feeling,  into  words, 
that  his  conduct  had  been  selfish  and  un- 
justifiable. 

It  was  agony  to  her  to  think  thus ;  it  was 
agony  to  see,  without  disguise,  all  the  defects 
which  her  tenderness  had  hitherto  so  sacredly 
hidden.  She  would  have  given  every  worldly 
hope  for  the  privilege  of  thinking  well  of 
him ;  she  would  have  endured  any  amount  of 
bodily  privation,  rather  than  give  up  the 
happiness  of  loving  him;  she  would  have 
sacrificed  every  possession  with  less  regret 
than  this ! 

But  it  must  be  endured;  it  was  come 
upon  her,  and  she  must  not  shrink  from  the 
burden ;  no,  she  must  learn  to  bear  it  hum- 
bly, meekly,  trustfully.  Light  might  arise 
out  of  the  darkness  hereafter;  and  if  peace 
in  this  world  was  never  more  to  be  her  lot, 
there  was  another  to  which  she  might  look 
forward,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  trou- 
bling and  the  weary  are  at  rest.  Again  she 
perused  her  husband's  last  letter,  and  every 
sentence  seemed  now  to  testify  to  his  altered 
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feelings  and  wishes.  The  expressions  of 
affection  appeared  constrained,  the  hopes  of 
meeting  cold,  and  the  whole  tone  conveyed 
so  different  a  feeling  to  her  mind,  now  that 
her  own  ideas  were  so  altered,  that  she  could 
hardly  believe  it  to  be  the  same  writing 
with  which  she  had  at  first  been  so  well 
satisfied. 

"  Ah,  Cecil,  Cecil !"  murmured  she,  "  you 
too  desire  to  cast  off  the  bonds  which  once 
you  so  fervently  courted — ^be  it  so :  never  will 
I  reproach  your  inconstancy,  nor  sue  for  your 
pity.  Whilst  your  wife,  you  shall  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  my  conduct;  and  if 
breaking  this  cherished  tie  does  not  quite 
break  my  heart,  I  must  love  you  to  the  end 
of  my  life.  You  have  been  my  first,  my 
only  love,  and  my  affection  can  never  cease — 
I  must  forgive  and  love  you  still." 

Then  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  she 
shuddered,  and  internally  ejaculated :  "  Hea- 
ven forgive  me !  but  even  that  consolation  is 
denied  me.  I  must  not  even  love  him,  for 
he  will  be  the  husband  of  another.      How 
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shall  I  bear  it? — would  that  we  had  never 
met.  I  could  resign  him — I  could  leave 
him,  if  it  were  only  death  that  parted  us. 
Oh,  how  sweet  to  have  died  his  wife — to 
have  known  that  he  would  dose  my  eyes, 
and  mourn  my  fate.  But  oh,  how  different 
is  my  lot." 

Her  ideas  grew  vague  and  uncertam,  and 
she  gradually  fell  into  a  deep  sleep — the  sleep 
of  mental  aberration,  which  for  the  time 
obliterates  all  care  and  effaces  every  recol- 
lection. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Agreeably  to  her  husband's  wishes  ex- 
pressed in  the  letter  which  she  had  received 
in  London,  Fanny,  as  soon  as  her  health 
permitted,  prepared  to  return  to  Brookensha. 
She  had  resolved  to  obey  him  if  possible  in 
everything  to  the  last,  and  she  was  most 
anxious  once  more  to  enjoy  the  soothing 
quiet  of  her  much-loved  native  country,  after 
the  noise,  heat,  dust  of  the  external  world  of 
London,  and  the  agitation,  sorrow,  and  anx- 
iety of  her  mental  system.  She  fancied 
the  cool  air  of  Yorkshire  would  allay  the 
mind's  fever,  and  the  silence  and  comparative 
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solitude  of  Brookensha  would  afford  a  facility 
for  acquiring  mental  strength,  denied  to  her 
in  the  narrow  walls  and  smoky  atmosphere  of 
her  London  lodgings. 

She  returned,  therefore,  with  a  stronger 
sensation  of  pleasure  than  she  had  yet  expe- 
rienced; but  her  heart  sank  and  her  eyes 
were  blinded  by  tears,  as  she  once  more 
entered  the  dear  home  from  which  she  was, 
perhaps,  shortly  to  be  expelled  as  an  intruder. 
She  came  there  without  him — sad — sickly — 
oppressed  with  care — pale  with  suffering,  and 
overwhelmed  with  dark  forebodings,  what  a 
contrast  did  her  feelings  present  to  that  happy 
time  when  she  had  been  brought  there  as 
a  beloved  bride;  and  when  the  thought  of 
how  she  might  be  compelled  to  quit  it  again 
rushed  on  her  mind,  her  feelings  broke  loose 
from  restraint,  and  she  wept  long  and 
bitterly. 

But  hers  was  not  a  nature  to  yield  to 
selfish  sorrow,  and  the  thought  that  she  had 
still  duties  to  perform,  roused  her  from  the 
indulgence    of   her    melancholy    reflections. 
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There  was  much  to  be  done  before  she 
quitted  that  home  for  ever,  many  schemes 
for  the  good  of  her  people  to  be  carried  out, 
and  perfected;  plans  of  benevolence,  which 
still  required  her  fostering  hand  to  establish 
them.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  if  she  wished 
to  do  all  she  could,  and  a  few  days  after  her 
re-establishment  at  Brookensha,  she  was  as 
actively  employed  as  ever. 

She  felt  as  we  should  all  feel  if  we  really 
acted  on  the  knowledge  which  we  all  possess, 
that  she  was  now,  indeed,  only  a  temporary 
sojourner  in  her  husband's  house ;  that  the 
summons  to  quit  it  must  come  eventually, 
and  might  come  speedily ;  and  that  it  was, 
therefore,  her  present  duty  to  employ  what 
remained  of  time,  and  influence,  and  wealth, 
to  the  best  advantage,  if  she  wished  to  avoid 
lasting  regret  when  called  on  to  relinquish 
them  for  ever. 

She  exerted  herself,  therefore,  with  all  her 
power.  Every  plan  which  Cecil  had  sanc- 
tioned by  his  approbation,  she  now  endea- 
voured to  perfect,  and  though  she  abstained 
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from  entering  on  new  ones  which  could 
involve  him  in  expense,  she  spared  no  labour 
of  her  own  when  it  might  benefit  her  depen- 
dents.  Her  dependents  —  yes,  they  were 
still  hers,  but  how  soon  might  they  cease  to 
look  up  to  and  be  guided  by  her — how  soon 
would  her  place  be  vacant  amongst  them,  and 
her  name  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  with 
obloquy  and  contempt. 

Then,  too,  she  might  see  another  mistress 
in  the  home  where  she  had,  till  now,  been 
first  and  most  beloved.  A  stranger  would 
fill  her  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the 
parish,  in  the  Hall,  in  her  husband's  heart ; 
and  she  should  live  to  witness  it.  As  these 
thoughts  often  rushed  on  her  mind,  she  could 
not  always  entirely  subdue  the  emotion  which 
they  occasioned ;  but  even  in  her  deepest  sor- 
row, there  was  one  comfort  left — she  should 
still  keep 'her  child  to  herself;  that  this  sweet 
solace  would  not  be  torn  from  her — that  she 
need  not  grieve  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her 
infant  daughter  confided  to   those  who  did 
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way,  however  such  a  dereliction  might  be 
glossed  over  or  named  in  softened  terms  by 
those  who  profited  by  it. 

And  this  conviction  gave  her  far  more 
pain,  than  the  sense  of  injustice  and  desertion 
could  ever  do. 

Meanwhile  strange  rumours  respecting  her 
began  to  circulate  in  the  coimty.  Proctors 
had  been  down  examining  registers,  tracing 
genealogies,  questioning  witnesses ;  and  it 
began  to  be  whispered  abroad  that  the  ab- 
sence of  the  master,  and  the  seclusion  of  the 
mistress  of  Brookensha,  arose  from  other 
causes  than  Parliamentary  debates  or  deli- 
cate health. 

Reports  were  very  various,  and  conjecture 
entered  largely  into  all  of  them.  Malice  and 
mischief,  envy  and  ill-will,  were  busy  with 
the  fame  of  each ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  gentle- 
ness, humility,  and  kindness  of  Fanny,  there 
were  some  who  bore  towards  her  feelings 
of  no  kindly  nature.  There  were  some  who 
envied  her  elevation,  having  schemed  for 
Cecil   themselves — these    were    her   equals. 
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There  were  others,  from  whose  coarseness  of 
tnind,  or  unkind  dispositions,  she  had  shrunk 
with  an  uncontrollable  aversion — and  these 
now  rejoiced  that  they  could  cast  a  stone  at 
her,  and  attach  a  stain  to  her  spotless  cha- 
racter. There  were  others  who,  having  never 
enjoyed  her  society  nor  partaken  of  her  kind- 
ness, being  too  low  for  the  one  and  too  high 
for  the  other,  now  felt  themselves  justified  in 
depreciating  her  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
and  thj^nked  Heaven  with  eager  gratitude 
that  they  had  never  known  her. 

Of  course  there  were  some  who  understood 
the  circumstances  of  the  marriage,  and  the 
cause  of  the  change  which  was  now  im- 
pending— and  they,  in  general,  deeply  pitied 
both  husband  and  wife ;  for,  since  the  marriage 
had  taken  place,  and  required  nothing  farther 
to  sanction  it  than  to  be  let  alone,  why  should 
any  one  be  so  cruel  as  to  step  between  a 
couple  so  well  suited  to  each  other,  and  so 
much  beloved  as  the  Mansfields  were  ?  Their 
extreme  attachment  was  almost  proverbial  in 
the  country,  and  no  suspicion  of  Cecil's  infi- 
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delity  had  been  circulated ;  it  was,  therefore, 
supposed  that  he  had  gone  abroad  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unhappy  fate  impending  over 
him  ;  and  the  feeling  hearts  of  all  the  young 
ladies  in  the  country  were  exercised  in  pic- 
turing him  wandering  sad  and  lonely  amidst 
the  ruined  castles  on  the  Rhine,  or  the  vine- 
yards of  Italy,  deploring,  in  melancholy 
musings,  the  unkind  interference  of  his  uncle, 
which  had  for  ever  blasted  his  hopes,  and 
ruined  his  domestic  happiness. 

Amongst  the  lower  classes  —  those  by 
whom  Fanny  was  well  nigh  worshipped 
as  an  angel,  and  was  certainly  considered 
quite  incapable  of  a  culpable  action — the 
whole  affair  was  completely  incomprehen- 
sible; for  they  were  in  general  in  a  state 
of  profound  ignorance  that  any  restriction  had 
ever  been  placed  on  marriages  of  affinity,  and 
the  only  solution  of  the  mystery  which  could 
be  suggested  to  them  was,  that,  owing  to  the 
haste  with  which  it  had  been  celebrated,  or  the 
place  chosen,  or  some  other  informality,  the 
cruel  uncle  had  been  enabled  to  procure  its 
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dissolution,  and  would  ultimately  succeed  in 
driving  from  her  proper  home,  and  depriving 
of  her  just  possessions,  one  for  whom  no 
home  could  be  too  good,  and  who  certainly 
was  fitter  for  heaven  than  earth. 

The  cruelty  to  Fanny,  and  the  injustice  to 
her  daughter,  excited  the  liveliest  indignation 
in  the  minds  of  her  dependents ;  but  as  it 
was  known  that,  during  the  lifetime  of  old 
Mr.  Mansfield,  his  brother  had  never  been 
on  good  terms  with  him,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  latter  had  seized  this  opportunity  of 
venting  his  ill-will  by  persecuting  his  unfor- 
tunate nephew. 

"  Pray,  your  reverence,"  inquired  one 
farmer  of  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  broad  Yorkshire 
dialect,  which  would  be  as  disagreeable  to  me 
to  write  as  it  is  uncouth  to  read,  and  which 
I  shall  therefore  do  into  plain  English — 
"  pray,  your  reverence,  is  it  true  that  our  lady 
is  going  to  leave  us  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  but  too  pro- 
bable," replied  Mr.  Hughes,  quietly. 

"  And  driven  out  by  that  good-for-nothing, 
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unnatural  miser  of  an  uncle,  who,  after 
quarrelling  all  his  life  with  his  own  brother, 
is  now  going  to  ruin  his  nephew's  wife!" 
exclaimed  Farmer  Price,  with  honest  indig- 
nation. 

"  Hush,  Price — ^you  forget  yourself:  speak 
no  evil,"  interposed  the  clergyman. 

"  Your  reverence  is  quite  right,  no  doubt," 
was  the  farmer's  answer,  "  and  I  will  mind 
what  you  say;  but  you  know,  to  say  the 
truth  is  not  evil-speaking — and  we  all  learn 
to  speak  truth  and  shame  the  devil;  and 
truly  I  look  upon  that  Mr.  Mansfield,  who 
has  worked  all  this  mischief,  to  be  little  diffe- 
rent from  a  devil  in  his  nature,  or  he  could 
not  have  wished  to  ruin  the  happiness  of  a 
couple  who  loved  each  other  as  well  as  Adam 
and  Eve.    It  is  a  cruel  and  shameful  job.  Sir." 

"  No  one  can  regret  it  more  than  I  do. 
Price,"  replied  Mr.  Hughes ;  "  but  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  speak  in  this  way.  Mr.  Henry 
Mansfield  is  only  acting  up  to  the  law,  and 
probably  considers  himself  perfectly  right." 

"  He  may  be  acting  according  to  law.  Sir, 
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perhaps,"  replied  the  fanner,  doubtfufly. 
"  It  is  not  for  me  to  contradict  your  reve- 
rence, or  set  up  my  opinion  against  yours; 
but  whatever  kw  he  follows,  it's  not  that  of 
doing  as  he  would  be  done  by — ^111  answer 
for  that — ^and  whatever  goes  contrary  to  that, 
Sir,  as  you  have  often  taught  us,  is  not  really 
right.  Your  reverence  has  always  a  kind 
word  to  say  in  excuse  of  everybody ;  but  there 
are  some  evil  deeds  which  should  not  be 
excused,  because  they  don't  deserve  it.  But 
I  wish  you  could  explain  to  me  how  he 
manages  to  do  this,  for  I  suppose  it's  not 
enough  his  merely  wishing  for  Brookensha 
to  make  him  able  to  get  it,  and  we  cannot 
understand  how  he  has  managed." 

"  Are  you  not  aware,"  replied  Mr.  Hughes, 
with  some  reluctance,  "  that  your  landlord 
has  married  his  late  wife's  sister,  and  that 
such  unions  are  illegal  ?  Mr.  Henry  Mans- 
field is  next  in  the  entail  to  his  nephew,  and 
he  has  a  right  to  interfere,  that  he  may  not 
be  imduly  deprived  of  his  chance  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  estate." 
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**  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  I  shall 
never  see  him  master  of  it,"  cried  Price  with 
energy,  striking  into  the  ground  the  pitch- 
fork on  which  he  was  leaning.  Then  draw- 
ing it  out,  he  stood  for  a  minute  or  two, 
tracing  circles  in  the  dust  with  its  prongs, 
until  suddenly  looking  up  at  Mr.  Hughes,  he 
said :  "  Please,  Sir,  tell  me  the  truth ;  don't 
you  think  him  wrong  for  meddling  and 
making  in  the  matter  ?" 

"  I  will  not  answer  you,  Price ;  what  right 
have  I  to  judge  my  brother?" 

**  Thank  Heaven  that  Mr.  Mansfield  is  no 
brother  of  mine,"  ejaculated  farmer  Price, 
"  and  I  daresay  he  would  agree  with  me  on 
that  point.  But  though  I  should  be  loath  to 
displease  you,  Sir,  by  saying  what  is  wrong, 
and  have  no  wish  to  be  uncharitable  or 
unkind,  still,  I  must  say,  I  think  him  a 
rascal." 

Mr.  Hughes  seemed  inclined  to  give  up  the 
point,  and  to  remonstrate  no  more  with  Price 
on  the  subject  of  his  opinions,  perhaps,  be- 
cause he  was  engrossed  by  some  other  matter 
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of  reflection,  perhaps,  because  he  found  every 
retractation  of  judgment  which  he  persuaded 
him  to  make  was  only  followed  by  a  severer 
censure. 

The  good  clergyman  had  the  same  series 
of  questions  to  go  through,  time  after  time ; 
the  same  disapprobation  of  the  unde ;  the 
same  unqualified  praise  of  the  wife,  and  the 
same  wondering  sympathy  in  her  misfor- 
tunes. Not  a  cottage  that  he  entered,  but  it 
was  alike  the  theme  of  curiosity  and  sorrow ; 
everywhere  her  impending  departure  was 
mourned  with  the  sincerest  grief;  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  had  the  author  of  the 
evil  at  that  time  shown  himself  in  the  vil- 
lage, he  would  have  been  mobbed,  and 
seriously  iU-treated  by  the  exasperated  popu- 
lation. 

It  was  not,  however,  as  I  before  said,  every 
one  who  took  a  favoiu^able  view  of  Fanny's 
case,  and  there  was  much  censure  bestowed 
on  her  by  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  circumstances.  Cecil  was  a  great  favourite 
in  the  town  for  which  he  was  member.     His 
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courteous  manners,  flattering  speeches  and 
liberal  orders,  had  won  the  hearts  of  all  the 
middle  classes  on  his  side  of  politics ;  and 
nothing  which  he  could  do  was  by  them  sup- 
posed to  be  wrong.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
the  opposite  party  were  equally  bitter  against 
him.  They  were  a  minority,  it  is  true,  but 
they  were  not  the  less  bitter  for  that ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  recollection  of  their  defeat 
galled  their  spirits,  and  increased  the  pleasure 
with  which  they  listened  to  all  evil  reports 
against  him  or  his  wife.  Strange  stories 
circulated  amongst  them,  were  caught  up 
with  avidity,  and  repeated  with  variable 
editions,  but  none  of  them  losing  either  in 
malice  or  mischief  by  the  relators  of  these 
tales. 

"  Pray,  have  you  heard  the  sad  news  about 
the  Mansfields  of  Brookensha?"  said  Mrs. 
Cole,  the  doctor's  wife,  shaking  her  head, 
and  half  whispering,  with  closed  eyes,  as  if 
some  shocking  sight  were  passing  before 
them. 

Her  auditors  mostly  had  some  version  of 
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their  own,  but  politeness  required  that  they 
should  listen  to  hers,  and  all  entreated  her  to 
tell  them  immediately. 

"   I   am   extremely  unwilling    to   repeat 
stories  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  one/'  said 
Mrs.  Cole,  stirring  her  tea  with  great  vigour. 
"  Heaven  be  praised,  nobody  was  ever  less  of 
a  scandal-monger  than  I  am ;  and  as  to  bear- 
ing  ill-will  against  Mrs.  Mansfield,  I  am  sure 
I  do  no  such  thing.     I  heartily  forgive  her  for 
all  the  injury  she  and  her  husband  have  done 
us.     I  never  asked  her,  or  anybody's  patron- 
age ;  no,  nor  would  I  of  the  greatest  lady  in 
the   land.     I  would  not  condescend  to  ask 
Queen  Adelaide  for  hers.     But  then,  I  must 
say,  if  a  man  is  to  be  cut  because  he  votes 
according  to  his  conscience,  and  his  wife  is 
never  to  be  noticed,  why — one  may  have  one's 
thoughts.     Never  have  I  been  asked  within 
the  walls  of  Brookensha  since  that  fine  lady 
was  there;    and  if  she  thinks   I    am  going 
there  without  an  invitation,  why  she's  vwy 
much  mistaken,  that's  all." 

Mrs.   Cole's    feelings    having   here  over- 
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powered  her,  and  the  stream  of  her  indig- 
nant eloquence  suddenly  commg  to  a  full 
stop,  the  surrounding  ladies  seized  the  mo- 
ment to  circulate,  in  whispers,  sundry  tales 
about  the  owner  of  Brookensha.  It  was 
evident  that  the  town  ladies  were  much  better 
informed  than  the  country  ones,  and  those 
who  knew  nothing  personally  of  Mrs.  Mans- 
field, were  decidedly  the  best  acquainted  with 
her  private  aflFairs. 

"  We  heard,"  cried  Miss  Amelia  Brown, 
"  that  they  quarrelled  before  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  he  has  gone  abroad,  because  he 
cannot  get  her  out  of  the  house,  and  he  has 
vowed  never  to  live  with  her.  There  have 
been  lawyers  down  about  it,  but  they  could 
not  persuade  her  to  give  up  possession,  and 
the  cause  is  to  be  tried  at  the  York  Assizes." 

"  Worse  than  that,"  murmured  Mrs.  Cole, 
mysteriously. 

"Worse  than  that!"  cried  Mrs.  Reeves, 
the  banker's  wife,  "  why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cole, 
what  can  you  have  learnt  of  her  ?" 

Mrs.  Cole   seemed  to   have   considerable 
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difficulty  in  suppressing  the  intelligence  with 
which  she  was  evidently  brimful.  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  nodded  her  head 
again  and  again,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  We  know  what  it  is !"  cried  the  two  Miss 
Battys  in  a  breath ;  "  we  heard  all  about  it 
from  mamma's  maid ;"  then  simultaneously 
sinking  their  voices,  they  whispered  very 
audibly,  "  She  is  to  be  divorced !" 

Mrs.  Cole  looked  spitefully  and  indignantly 
at  the  Miss  Battys,  who  thus  relentlessly  tore 
from  her  what  she  valued  so  much — a  piece 
of  new  scandal — scandal,  which  was  meat  and 
drink  to  her :  and  to  have  it  thus  carelessly 
taken  from  her  mouth  ! 

"  I  wonder  young  ladies  like  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  talking  of  such  improper  things," 
said  she,  with  compressed  lips  and  elevated 
brow.  "  You  ought  to  know  nothing  of  such 
matters." 

"  How  can  we  help  it !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Harriet  Batty,  very  pertly ;  "  why  you  are 
sure  to  tell  us,  Mrs.  Cole,  if  nobody  else  did." 

As  these  young  ladies  were  daughters  of  a 
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gentleman,  and  nieces  of  a  Baronet,  Mrs.  Cole 
did  not  dare  to  quarrel  with  them,  she  was 
therefore  forced  to  content  herself  with  con- 
firming Miss  Batty's  assertion. 

"  Yes,  it  is  quite  true — ^very  sad.  I  am 
sure  no  one  grieves  more  than  I  do,  but  I 
must  say  I  always  thought  there  was  a  mys- 
tery about  their  marriage  which  does  not 
sound  well.  You  know  she  was  living  in 
her  brother-in-law's  house,  and  the  marriage 
was  got  up  so  hastily  and  secretly  whilst  she 
was  there,  that  it  looked  very  ill — gave  rise 
to  dreadful  surmises.  I  never  was  angry  at 
not  having  cards  and  wedding-cake — ^indeed 
I  would  not  have  eaten  it  if  I  had ;  but  when 
people  are  ashamed  to  publish  their  marriage 
in  the  usuid  way,  why  it  will  set  other  people 
talking." 

"  But  what  has  she  done  now  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Reeves,  anxiously.  "  I  heard  the  mar- 
riage was  irregular,  and  I  thought — why  can 
they  not  marry  over  again  ?  it  would  do  no 
harm,  and  might  set  all  right." 

"  It  is  something  much  worse  than  that," 
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whispered  Mrs.  Cole,  with  a  very  meaning 
look.  "  There's  to  be  a  divorce — you  know 
what  that  means !" 

"  Good  heavens !  you  don't  say  so !"  ex- 
claimed several  ladies  with  looks  of  virtuous 
horror,  whilst  one  added  in  a  compassionate 
tone :  "  Poor  Mrs.  Mansfield  !  how  sorry  I 
am  to  hear  it !" 

"  Keep  your  compassion,  Miss  Prender- 
gast,  for  those  who  deserve  it!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Cole,  sharply  ;  "  I  think  it  looks  quite 
unbecoming  in  a  single  lady  to  be  sympa- 
thizing with  the  lost  and  degraded  of  her 
sex. 

"You  can  hardly  apply  those  epithets  to 
Mrs.  Mansfield,"  said  the  calm  voice  of  an 
elderly  woman,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  but 
whose  countenance  announced  the  mildness 
and  benevolence  of  her  temper. 

"  Indeed  I  do  though,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Cole,  very  tartly;  "why  even  you,  Mrs.  Forster, 
must  allow  that  to  be  divorced  is  a  disgrace, 
and  implies  that  the  past  conduct  is  very  bad. 
Women  are   not   divorced   in  England   for 

VOL.    II.  F 
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trifles — incompatibflity  of  temper,  for  in- 
stance, or  any  such  nonsense." 

"  If  they  were,"  whispered  one  yonng  lady 
to  a  friend,  aside,  "  I  suspect  several  of  our 
friends  would  speedily  be  cut  off  the  list  of 
wives." 

"But  what  has  she  done  now — has  she 
really  been  slily  encouraging  a  lover?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Reeves,  who  seemed  bent  on 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  affair. 

"  Why,  have  you  not  heard,"  inquired  Mrs. 
Cole,  "  of  how  she  has  long  been  going  on 
with  Mr.  Linwood  ?  even  in  the  country  it 
was  very  apparent,  but  when  she  went  to 
town  it  was  still  worse.  You  know  she  took 
an  opportunity  to  go  there  when  Mr.  Mans- 
field was  coming  down  here ;  and  I  am  told 
that  there  was  never  a  day  but  they  were 
together  the  greatest  part  of  it ;  so  much  so, 
that  her  husband  has  positively  refused  to 
see  her,  and  lawyers  have  been  down  at  the 
Hall  collecting  evidence  of  her  guilt  before 
the  trial.  What  has  Mrs.  Forster  to  say  to 
that  ?" 
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"Only  that  you  have  been  misinformed^ 
Mrs.  Cole,  in  some  important  particulars. 
The  idea  of  connecting  Frank  Linwood's 
name  with  the  story  is  preposterous.  He 
has  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  catastrophe 
than  you  or  I.  And,  so  far  from  having  left 
London  to  avoid  her,  Mr.  Mansfield  came 
down  here  with  the  fullest  expectation  of 
finding  her  here,  whilst  she  expected  to  meet 
him  in  London.  I  know  this  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mrs.  Linwood  herself." 

"  And  of  course  she  put  the  best  construc- 
tion upon  it — she  would  not  criminate  her 
son  ;  but,  my  dear  Mrs.  Forster,  are  you  weak 
enough  to  believe  all  you  are  told,  or  every 
story  that  you  hear  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  I  should  be  extremely  sorry 
to  do  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Forster,  quietly. 

"  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact 
of  the  impending  divorce?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Cole,  "  there  must  be  some  cause  for  that." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  I  believe,  about  the 
fact  of  the  divorce,  at  least  you  call  it  by  a 
wrong  name ;  the  marriage  has  been  called  in 
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question,  and  it  is  to  be  tried  whether  it  is 
legal,  but  not  the  least  from  any  conduct  of 
either  party  since  it  was  celebrated.  However 
mistaken  they  may  have  been  as  to  contract- 
ing the  marriage,  there  is  no  blame  to  be 
attached  to  any  one  that  I  know  of  since." 

Mrs.  Cole  looked  much  too  angry  at  having 
her  well-ascertained  facts  disputed,  to  answer 
another  word  at  this  moment ;  but  one  of  the 
other  ladies  inquired  what  was  the  reason 
then  of  all  this  fuss,  if  nobody  had  done  any- 
thing wrong. 

Mrs.  Forster  announced  the  fact,  and  men- 
tioned the  real  reason  of  the  disturbance,  but 
she  gained  little  good-will  or  even  credit  by 
doing  so.  Indeed,  several  ladies  were  quite 
angry  at  thus  being  deprived  of  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  their  story,  which  was  reduced 
within  such  very  tame  and  ordinary  boimds 
by  the  truth-telling  Mrs.  Forster.  It  was 
much  more  interesting  and  instructive  to 
them  to  moralise  over  the  supposed  frailty  of 
their  neighbour,  than  to  simply  pity  the  mis- 
fortunes which  had  almost  overwhelmed  her. 
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Mrs.  Cole  herself  declared  openly  that  she 
was  perfectly  incredulous  as  to  the  cause 
assigned.  She  had  never  heard  any  objection 
made  to  brothers  and  sisters-in-law  marrying, 
and  as  she  was  herself  the  daughter  of  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  she  affirmed  that  she  ought 
to  know,  if  anybody  did.  Besides  she  knew 
her  uncle  had  done  so  himself,  and  more  than 
one  of  her  own  friends,  so  that  it  could  not 
really  be  wrong  as  Mrs.  Forster  wanted  to 
prove  it.  Many  other  ladies  asserted  the  same 
opinion,  founding  it  on  the  same  irrefragable 
arguments — they  had  known  it  done,  so  it 
could  not  be  wrong ;  and  Mrs.  Forster,  wearied 
at  length  by  their  idle  declamation,  left  them 
to  decide  on  the  matter  of  Mrs.  Mansfield's 
guilt  unaided  by  her.  No  sooner  was  she 
gone  than  Mrs.  Cole  burst  out  into  a  bitter 
invective  against  such  inconsiderate,  and  in- 
comprehensible charity  as  hers,  a  charity  which 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  proving  the  absent 
innocent,  and  throwing  the  only  blame  on 
those  who  ventured  to  repeat  a  piquant  story, 
or  an  interesting  tale.     There  was  no  one  else 
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of  the  party,  now  that  Mrs.  Forster  had  re- 
treated, with  sufficient  charity  or  energy  to 
defend  the  much-censured  lady,  the  subject 
was  therefore  carried  on  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
crimination  which  it  is  now  quite  unnecessary 
to  repeat. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  season  had  passed,  London  was  empty, 
the  parks  dusty,  dull,  and  deserted ;  the  streets 
comparatively  silent,  or  enlivened  only  by  the 
wearisome  cries  of  the  dealers  in  small  wares, 
or  the  heavy  thumping  of  the  panting  pavier ; 
there  was  now  no  danger  in  crossing  Picca- 
dilly; you  might  circumnavigate  the  Regent's 
Circus  as  easily  as  you  could  your  drawing- 
room.  The  crowds  were  gone — all  gone,  and 
of  all  the  gay,  the  fair,  the  hopeful,  or  the 
disappointed  who  had  fled  from  London  during 
the  last  month,  none  had  gone  with  a  more 
anxious  heart,  or  a  stronger  wish  to  escape 
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from  home  and  homely  duties  than  Laura 
Mansfield.  Disappointed  she  was — bitterly 
disappointed,  scarce  owning  to  herself  how 
low  her  hopes  had  fallen,  and  still  more  anx- 
iously concealing  from  her  father  the  little 
expectation  she  ventured  to  entertain  of  ever 
seeing  their  mutual  wishes  realised.  To  him 
she  always  asserted  that  her  cousin  would 
return,  and  to  her  friends  she  made  believe 
that  his  absence  was  a  thing  arranged  by  their 
mutual  sense  of  right ;  but  for  herself  she  felt 
and  knew  that  she  had  lost  him,  and  her  one 
prevailing  wish  was  now  to  follow  him,  and 
reclaim  the  heart  which  she  thought  she 
valued  highly.  For  this  she  had  insisted  on 
going  abroad,  for  having  ascertained  that  her 
cousin  was  in  Germany,  she  knew  she  should 
be  more  likely  to  meet  him  there,  than  if  they 
remained  in  England.  Accordingly  to  Ger- 
many they  went,  and  such  was  the  impatience 
of  her  spirit,  that  her  father,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  suffered  her  to  do  precisely  as  she  pleased. 
With  much  care  and  trouble  they  tracked  him 
during  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  but  at 
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length  among  the  German  baths  he  was  lost  to 
them  completely ;  he  had  gone  from  one  to 
the  other  so  often,  had  been  altogether  so  un- 
settled, that  Laura  was  almost  in  despair,  and 
her  father  considered  the  case  as  hopeless. 

They  reached  Wiesbaden,  and  Mr.  Mans- 
field  determined  to  remain  there  a  week  to 
try  the  waters,  which  he  fancied  might  do 
him  good.  His  daughter  this  time  could  not 
hurry  him  off,  and  the  compulsory  idleness 
and  inactivity  to  which  she  was  condemned, 
made  her  look  back  with  additional  regret  to 
the  time  when  she  enjoyed  so  much  of  ex- 
citement arising  from  adulation  and  gratified 
vanity.  They  had  no  acquaintance  at  Wies- 
baden who,  in  her  estimation,  deserved  to  be 
spoken  to ;  a  few  old  and  unfashionable 
couples,  who  were  come  to  be  cured  of  rheu- 
matism, and  some  middle-aged  single  gentle- 
men to  whom  she  never  deigned  a  look  or  a 
word.  Fashion,  that  vear,  had  carried  all 
worth  naming,  the  gay,  the  distinguished,  and 

the  wealthy  to  some  other  of  the  numerous 
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hot  springs,  which  afford  a  harvest  to  the 
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natives,  and  are  more  productive  than  the 
most  fertilizing  showers.  She  was  provoked 
then  beyond  measure  that  her  father  should 
persist  in  remaining  there,  where  there  were 
none  worthy  to  look  at  her  lovely  face  or  her 
exquisite  Parisian  costume. 

After  some  days  of  weary  and  hopeless  mur- 
muring, she  at  length  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing a  companion  more  agreeable  to  her  taste 
than  her  father.  This  was  a  gay,  young 
French  Count,  whom  she  had  once  before 
met  in  London,  and  who  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  all  young  English  ladies  were  as 
rich  as  they  were  fair,  and  that  a  girl  so  hand- 
some as  this  "  Mease  Mansfeldt"  must  be 
heiress  to  an  unknown  and  inconceivable 
number  of  "  mille  livres  de  rente,"  was  very 
willing  to  be  recognised  as  her  admirer. 
Laura  herself  was  much  too  wary  to  take  a 
Frenchman  out  of  France  for  more  than  he  was 
worth  as  a  man,  and  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  irretrievably  captivated  by  any  moustaches 
whatever,  let  them  be  ever  so  well  trimmed 
and  curled ;  but  she  was  not  sorry  in  her 
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present  destitution  to  admit  as  an  admirer  a 
man  whose  toumure  and  address  could  not 
disgrace  her,  but  who  she  was  persuaded 
would  form'  rather  an  enviable  object  when 
she  appeared  in  public. 

Accordingly,  a  lively  flirtation  was  com- 
menced, and  Monsieur  le  Comte  was  soon 
in  regular  attendance  on  "  la  belle  Anglaise," 
having  removed  from  his  apartment  at  the 
Quatre  Saisons,  to  one  which  commanded 
the  lodging  where  the  Mansfields  were  sta- 
tioned, that  he  might  be  able  to  keep  con- 
stantly on  the  watch,  and  attend  her  when- 
ever she  issued  forth  for  a  "  promenade." 

It  happened  one  day,  that  her  father  being 
engrossed  by  letters  and  papers  just  arrived 
from  England,  Laura  availed  herself  of  the 
Comte's  escort  to  take  a  stroll  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Kur  Saal,  more  because  she  was 
weary  and  dissatisfied  with  remaining  tranquil 
than  from  any  expectation  of  pleasure  in  the 
exercise.  Still,  from  habit,  she  engaged  in 
a  lively  conversation  with    the    Comte,  and 
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seated  on  a  bench  overlooking  the  water, 
they  diverted  themselves  by  making  some- 
what severe  remarks  on  the  company  who 
passed  them.  Laura  protested  that  the  so* 
cietv  at  Wiesbaden  was  the  dullest,  most 
vulgar,  and  wearisome  of  any  place  where 
she  had  ever  been.  The  gentleman  of  course, 
gallantly  differing  from  her,  and  protesting  he 
could  see  no  fault,  and  was  never  better 
satisfied  in  his  life. 

Laura  was  amusing  herself  by  drawing 
figures  on  the  gravel  with  the  point  of  her 
parasol,  as  she  sat  listening  to  his  eloquence ; 
when  he  suddenly  interrupted  himself  by  in- 
quiring if  she  had  observed  the  person  who 
just  then  passed  in  front  of  them  ?  She  had 
not  looked  up,  but  now  roused  by  his  ques-^ 
tion,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  see  the  individual 
in  question,  but  just  too  late—  a  slirub  had 
concealed  him  from  her  view. 

"  He  crossed  behind  us  twice  before,"  said 
the  Frenchman,  **  and  each  time  looked  so 
impertinently  curious,  that  I  longed  to  knock 
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him  down ;  if  he  passes  again  in  the  same 
way  allow  me  the  satisfaction  of  tossing  him 
into  the  lake." 

"  Nay,  I  must  see  how  he  looks,  before  I 
can  permit  snch  extreme  measures,"  repUed 
Laura;  ''perhaps  he  is  some  acquaintance 
wishing  to  catch  my  attention ;  one  probably 
whom  I  may  rejoice  to  see.  What  was  he 
like?" 

"  An  Englishman,  I  fancy ;  no,  I  hope  he 
is  no  acquaintance :  he  was  very  handsome, 
black,  and  tall, — and  d'wne  taille  imposante — 
your  present  friends  would  not  rejoice  to  be 
thrown  in  the  shade  by  such  a  rival.  They 
would  not  willingly  resign  your  favourable 
smiles." 

"  Surely  I  have  smiles  enough  for  all  my 
friends  here,"  replied  Laura,  archly.  "  I  did 
not  use  to  be  so  deficient  in  capacity  as  to 
be  unable  to  entertain  two  gentlemen  at  once. 
However,  in  spite  of  my  excited  curiosity, 
your  hero  seems  to  have  passed  from  our  sight, 
so,  suppose  we  walk  a  little.     I  am  tired  of 
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looking   at  the   same  tree;    and  even  that 
music  becomes  ennuyante" 

They  walked  towards  the  ruins  of  the  Son- 
nenburg,  and  Laura  renewed  her  questions 
relative  to  the  individual  whose  observation 
had  disturbed  the  Count's  equanimity.  She 
was  not  at  all  offended  by  the  idea,  she  nev^ 
supposed  any  one  could  look  at  her  without 
admiration ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  impossible 
that  she  might  either  find  or  make  an  ac- 
quaintance on  this  occasion.  But  Monsieur 
le  Comte  did  not  seem  well  pleased  with  her 
interrogatories,  either  being,  or  affecting  to 
be,  jealous  of  her  forming  any  new  friend- 
ships. He  did  not,  therefore,  tell  her  that  he 
saw  the  same  individual  following  them  now 
at  a  distance,  and  as  Miss  Mansfield  did  not 
happen  to  look  round,  she  continued  unaware 
of  it.  They  reached  the  ruins,  and  ascended 
one  of  the  steep  paths  which  lead  up  the 
mount,  and  then  throwing  herself  down  on  a 
seat  at  the  top,  she  exclaimed  that  she  was 
so  fatigued,  she  knew  not  what  to  do. 
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"  Ah,  que  j'en  suis  disol6 !"  cried  her 
companion;  '^what  can  I  do?  I  fear  it  is 
my  fault.  I  have  failed  entertaining  you  as 
I  ought.  But  here  is  your  admiring  coun- 
tryman, who  has  followed  our  steps ;  perhaps 
now  you  may  find  a  friend." 

Laura  looked  around  at  these  words,  and  saw 
the  figure  of  a  man  who  was  approaching  them 
by  the  same  path  which  they  had  followed. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  she,  starting 
up  with  animation,  the  colour  rushing  in 
crimson  tides  into  her  cheeks.  It  was  Cecil. 
She  stood  suspended,  her  hand  half-advanced, 
her  lips  apparently  about  to  pronoimce  a  wel- 
come, and  yet  with  an  air  of  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation on  her  countenance,  which  seemed  to 
speak  of  some  internal  struggle. 

Their  eyes  met ;  he  raised  his  hat  from  his 
brows  and  bowed  respectfully,  yet  coldly ;  but 
there  was  a  tinge  of  haughtiness,  a  proud 
humility  in  his  look  which,  while  it  told  her 
she  was  not  pardoned,  showed  her  also  that 
he  was  not  indifferent;  had  affection  died 
quite  away  resentment  would  not  have  sur- 
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vived  it ;  he  loved  her  still,  though  probably 
he  loved  against  his  will,  and  hoped  it  would 
not  be  discovered. 

She  had  long  determined  on  the  line  of 
conduct  she  should  adopt  in  case  of  any 
meeting  of  this  kind;  and  immediately 
approaching  him,  as  he  stood  gazing  through 
a  broken  archway,  she  held  out  her  hand, 
and  said  in  a  softened  voice,  and  eyes  which 
seemed  floating  in  tears : 

"  Is  it  thus  cousins  meet  in  a  foreign  land  ? 
— Cecil,  have  you  forgotten  all  the  past  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  he,  with  emphasis,  but 
withholding  his  hand — **  I  remember  it  all — 
and  our  parting  best  of  all." 

"  Ungenerous  Cecil,"  murmured  Laura. 
"  Is  there  another  man  in  the  world  who 
would  have  answered  my  appcid  in  so  cold  a 
way  ?  But  let  the  past  go  into  oblivion,  then, 
if  you  can  only  remember  what  is  disagreeable. 
Are  we  not  cousins  still,  even  though  our 
former  friendship  were  quite  obliterated  ?" 

"  I  do  not  doubt,"  replied  he,  in  a  calm, 
cold  tone,  "  that  you  can  yourself  adopt  the 
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measures  you  recommend  :  you  have  proved 
that  you  can  consign  to  oblivion  hopes  and 
affections  which  should  be  eternal ;  but  it  is 
not  so  with  every  one.  The  pain  of  the  past 
is  too  indelibly  impressed  for  me  to  efface  all 
remembrance  of  it  so  easily.  I^  at  least,  have 
suffered — " 

"  And  do  you  suppose  my  feelings  have 
been  unwounded — my  heart  unpained — my 
brow  unclouded,  since  you  left  me,  Cecil  ?" 
replied  she  with  emphasis — "  since  you  so 
cruelly  yourself  tore  asunder  those  sweet  bonds 
which  had  united  us.  I  did  not  sever  them  ; 
you  know  the  deed  was  yours." 

"  I  see  no  symptom  of  clouds  or  sorrow  on 
your  face,  Laura;  your  cheek  is  as  fresh, 
your  eyes  are  as  bright,  your  brow  as  fair  as 
ever;  deep  feeling  leaves  some  trace  either 
on  the  body  or  the  mind;  but  your  voice  is  as 
gay,  your  laugh  as  light,  as  when  we  parted 
in  London.  I  walked  behind,  imnoticed  by  you, 
and  though  I  did  not  hear  all  that  you  said, 
1  could  catch  the  merry  tones  of  your  voice, 
and  there  was  nought  of  suffering  there !" 
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''Cecil,  you  deceived  and  ill-used  me," 
replied  Laura,  drawing  nerself  up.  "  You 
deserted  me  in  an  unmanly,  an  ungenerous 
way,  and  now,  when  on  meeting  again  I  offer 
to  overlook  the  past  and  only  remember  our 
relationship,  you  meet  me  with  scorn  and 
reproaches." 

''  And  do  you  wonder  that  I  should  distrust 
your  words,  or  think  lightly  of  your  feelings^ 
when  you  remember  why  we  parted,  Laura  ? 
the  undisguised  encouragement  with  which 
you  received  attentions  from  another  man, 
would  have  moved  the  most  passive  to  indig- 
nation. You  could  not  expect,  you  knew 
that  I  should  not  stand  by  and  see  it — and 
now,  when  I  meet  you  again,  do  I  not  see  you 
engaged  in  the  same  course  ?"  glancing,  as 
he  spoke,  at  the  Comte,  who  stood  at  a  little 
distance,  ''  and  will  I  be  duped  again  in  the 
same  way  ? — No  !" 

"  Cecil,"  said  Laura  softly,  raising  to  him 
her  black  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  "  in  spite 
of  your  ungenerous  reproaches,  I  will  not 
treat  you  as  you  deserve ;  if  I  did,  I  should 
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leave  you  now  to  yourself;  but  I  know  you 
love  me ;  disguise,  deny  it  if  you  will,  you 
love  me  still,  and  I  own  that  I  love  you ;  yes, 
I  love  you  so  well,  that  were  I  not  convinced 
that  your  happiness  depends  as  much  as  my 
own  upon  our  mutual  aflfection,  I  would  not 
say  another  word — I  would  leave  you  in 
silence  though  in  sorrow.  But  your  anger  ^ 
shows  me  that  you  feel;  I  understand  your  heart 
even  though  you  shut  your  eyes  to  it,  and  I 
win  not  be  offended  away  whatever  you  may 
say  or  do.  I  own  I  was  wrong ;  I  tried  you 
too  far — but  I  have  been  amply  punished — be 
generous  now,  and  forgive  me,"  she  laid  her 
ungloved  hand  upon  his  as  it  rested  upon  the 
rustic  balustrade,  and  looking  in  his  face,  she 
whispered  again  :  "  Forgive  me !" 

The  appeal  was  irresistible,  he  clasped  the 
hand  in  his,  and  the  pressure  of  his  fingers 
told  her  all  was  forgiven. 

Monsieur  le  Comte  was  allowed  to  walk  by 
her  side,  on  her  return  to  her  lodgings ;  but 
the  face  averted  and  turned  to  Cecil,  the 
arm  clasped  in  her  cousin's,  the  tenderness 
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of  her  voice,  as  she  whispered  in  English, 
told  him  his  power  was  passed,  and  that  it 
became  him  to  withdraw  his  attentions  as 
quietly  and  quickly  as  good-breeding  would 
allow. 

From  this  time  the  cousins  became  inse- 
parable, and  as  no  one  knew  or  cared  whether 
Cecil  was  married  or  single,  there  was  not 
even  the  feeble  reason  which  decorum  had 
prescribed  in  EngLmd  to  restrain  his  atten- 
tions ;  but  in  everything  they  behaved  as  an 
engaged  couple  may  do  in  Germany,  where 
the  customs  of  the  country  allow  so  much 
freer  an  intercourse  than  our  own  manners 
permit. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  complete  seclusion  in  which  Fanny 
continued  at  Brookensha  entirely  precluded 
her  from  hearing  the  surmises  which  were 
afloat ;  and  she  knew  not  that  the  affair 
which  weighed  down  her  spirit,  and  bound 
her,  as  it  were,  to  the  dust,  was  the  subject 
of  gossip,  wonder,  and  scandal,  for  half  the 
country. 

She  saw  no  one  but  her  friends,  Mrs. 
Compton  and  Mr.  Hughes,  for  the  Linwoods 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  village,  on 
accoimt  of  the  ill-health  of  the  old  lady,  and 
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they  were  now  at  Scarborough,  for  the  benefit 
of  sea-air. 

Mrs.  Compton  had  often  tried  to  induce 
her  friend  to  quit  Brookensha,  and  spend  a 
few  days  with  them ;  but  their  house  was 
known  to  be  so  gay,  that  Fanny  shrank  from 
it,  nor  could  the  assurances  that  she  should 
not  be  disturbed  at  all  tempt  her  to  run  the 
risk  of  meeting  former  acquaintances  of  her 
happy  days,  or  strangers  who  would  not  un- 
derstand her  situation  or  her  sufferings. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  intercourse 
between  them  resulted  only  from  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton's  visits  to  Brookensha,  and  she,  fearful 
of  soon  losing  her  fnend  altogether,  was  in 
the  habit  of  repeating  those  visits  very  fre- 
quently. It  would  have  appeared  as  if  her 
ardent  and  active  mind  must  have  been  quite 
imcongenial  to  the  humble  patience  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  suffering  Fanny.  But  although 
often  led  away  by  the  warmth  of  her  feelings 
to  use  expressions  which  might  justly  be 
reprehended,  Mrs.  Compton  never  uttered  a 
word  of  fnendship,  or  promise  of  help,  or  a 
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wish  of  kindness,  which  did  not  flow  directly 
from  the  depth  of  her  heart,  and  which  her 
subsequent  actions  did  not  amply  justify. 

It  was  on  a  calm,  dear  afternoon  in  Octo- 
ber, that  the  two  ladies  were  walking  toge- 
ther on  the  terrace  at  Brookensha.  Fanny's 
little  daughter  was  trotting  happily  about, 
watching  the  bees  which  clustered  on  the  ivy 
blossoms  covering  the  wall,  or  the  peacock 
butterflies  which  flitted  amongst  the  splendid 
dahlias  and  fuchsias  that  ornamented  the 
pastures.  It  was  one  of  those  delicious 
afternoons  which  fiU  the  mind  with  a  train 
of  mournful  musings  you  know  not  why — a 
pleasant  pain  which  steals  upon  the  heart 
even  of  the  gayest,  and  subdues  the  highest 
spirits — a  day  which  recalls  sad  thoughts  of 
past  pleasure  and  shadowy  presentiments  of 
unknown  troubles;  it  stands  a  connecting 
link  between  the  sweets  of  a  departed  siun- 
mer,  and  the  storms  of  the  approaching 
winter.  The  yellow  leaf  was  on  the  ash- 
tree — the  tawny  oak,  the  orange-beech,  and 
the  rich  crimson  of  the  rowan  united  to  give 
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to  the  woods  the  tints  that  painters  love  to 
perpetuate.  At  one  point  the  terrace  looked 
down  on  a  deep,  narrow  valley,  towards  which 
the  ground  fell  so  precipitously  that  it  seemed 
as  though  a  stone  dropped  from  the  balus- 
trade would  fall  into  the  bed  of  the  torrent 
below.  The  hill  on  the  opposite  side  rose 
abrupt  and  richly  wooded,  though  here  and 
there  the  grey  rock  jutted  out,  bare  and  stem^ 
from  the  bosom  of  the  forest.  Following 
with  your  eye  the  winding  stream  you  would 
obtain  at  the  extremity  of  this  valley  a  lovely 
view  of  a  distant  champaign  country  bathed 
in  the  autunmal  sunshine,  which  appeared  as 
a  picture  set  in  a  dark  frame  of  rugged 
rocks.  Long  filmy  threads  of  gossamer 
floated  and  glistened  in  the  air.  Silence  was 
around  save  the  hum  of  insects,  the  warbling 
of  a  whole  choir  of  robins  in  the  glen,  or  the 
fluttering  of  some  withered  leaf  as  it  fell 
gently  from  the  bough  to  alight  at  their 
feet. 

"And  all  this  you  have  to  leave,"  said 
Mrs.   Compton  to  her   friend,  after  gazing 
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round  on  the  view,  glancing  at  the  house, 
and  then  fixing  her  eyes  on  Fanny.  "  Give 
up  everything  that  you  hold  dear,  renounce 
what  seems  your  just  right,  submit  to  be 
banished  from  a  home  you  have  so  dearly 
loved,  and  then  see  another  in  your  place. 
Oh,  Fanny !  if  you  can  submit  to  this  with- 
out a  murmur  you  must  be  an  angel  in- 
deed." 

"  Very  far  indeed  from  that,"  replied 
Fanny,  mournfully.  "  I  find  too  many 
thoughts  prompting  me  to  murmur  and 
complain ;  would  that  I  really  felt  the  resig- 
nation you  ascribe  to  me !" 

"  And  then  to  know  that  you  will  cer- 
tainly be  succeeded  here  by  one  so  unworthy, 
so  unprincipled,  so  wicked — one  who  so 
little  deserves  the  elevation  to  your  place — 
one  who  does  not  merit  to  tie  your  shoe- 
strings, instead  of  thrusting  you  away  and 
overthrowing  your  happiness ;  an  artful,  un- 
principled girl—" 

"  Oh,  hush !  you  know  so  little  of  her — 
why  judge  her  so  harshly  ?" 

VOL.    II.  G 
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"  I  know  enough  of  her,  Fanny,  in  know- 
ing that  she  has  supplanted  you.  I  have 
seen  enough  of  her  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  of  her  character — to  feel  sure  that, 
judge  her  as  I  may,  I  cannot  wrong  her — 
black  and  treacherous — " 

"  Indeed  you  pain  me  exceedingly  by 
speaking  thus ;  I  would  so  gladly  think  well 
of  Cecil's  future  wife,  so  much  will  depend 
upon  her  conduct  and  character.  Indeed, 
Margaret,  you  must  not  talk  so." 

"  I  should  have  no  objection  to  think  well 
of  her  if  I  could,"  replied  Mrs.  Compton, 
coolly,  "  but  unluckily  that  is  impossible ;  a 
woman  who  steals  a  married  man's  heart,  or 
even  merely  encourages  his  attentions,  is 
odious  enough ;  but  one  who  deliberately 
seduces  another  woman's  husband  with  the 
view  to  cast  off  the  first  wife  and  leave  her 
to  misery  and  reproach,  what  words  can 
express  her  character,  which  would  not  be  too 
bad  for  us  to  name  ?" 

"  You  may  talk  so,  Margaret ;  but  I  dare 
not  judge  in  that  way.     I  have  sinned  my- 
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self;  and  what  am  I  that  I  should  presume 
to  speak  ill  of  another  ?  I  forgive,  as  I  hope 
to  be  forgiven." 

'^  I  can  readily  admit  that  you  acted  im- 
prudently in  every  respect,"  replied  Mrs. 
Compton,  "  but  not  culpably ;  events  prove 
the  one,  the  other  I  firmly  deny.  However, 
even  granting  that  you  were  wrong  in  your 
marriage,  what  harm  did  you  do  ?  whom  did 
you  injure  save  yourself  ?" 

"  All  those  who  by  my  example  may  have 
been  led  to  consider  the  law  as  of  no  conse- 
quence, not  to  be  regarded;  all  those  who 
have  been  pained  and  scandalized  by  my 
improper  conduct;  all  those  who  have  been 
betrayed  into  uncharitable  actions,  or  unkind 
words,  through  ray  crime — more — many  more 
than  I  can  reckon !" 

"  Do  you  mean  then  to  take  on  your  own 
shoulders  all  the  wicked  plots  of  Miss  Mans- 
field, her  evil  passions?  are  you  responsible 
for  these  ?" 

"  In  a  certain  degree  I  am :  they  are  the 
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consequence,  as  well  as  the  punishment,  of  my 
dereliction  of  duty  ;  and  your  hard  words, 
Margaret,  too,  they  spring  from  warm  affection 
in  you,  but  they  pain  me,  because  I  always 
remember  that  I  am  responsible  for  them  too." 

"  Well,  if  you  feel  <Aaf,"  replied  Mrs. 
Compton,  in  a  voice  which  showed  her  much 
touched  by  her  friend's  words,  "  I  will  try 
and  be  moderate  in  my  expressions  at  least ; 
but  as  to  thinking  differently,  either  of  you  or 
your  husband's  cousin,  I  cannot  pretend  to  do 
so  for  a  moment." 

A  short  silence  ensued,  broken  by  Mrs. 
Compton,  who  said  :  "  I  heard  you  give  orders 
to  have  the  north  gate  of  the  park  unlocked, 
are  you  expecting  visitors  ?" 

"  Only  my  lawyers,"  replied  Fanny,  with  a 
faint  smile,  "  I  see  no  one  else  save  you.  I 
am  expecting  Frank  Linwood  from  York,  and 
with  him  the  Proctor  who  has  charge  of  my 
affairs  in  the  Court.  We  have  some  business 
to  discuss." 

**  Business ! — business — how  you  must  hate 
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the  sound  of  that  word ;  what  pain  and 
trouble  it  has  brought  upon  you.  Will  it  take 
you  long?" 

'^  I  do  not  know ;  but  long  or  short  I  must 
go  through  it,  for  it  relates  to  Jher  interests," 
pointing  to  her  child. 

"  Indeed ;  then  I  hope  this  time  it  is 
not  painful,  though  it  may  be  troublesome 
perhaps." 

Fanny  answered  only  by  a  sigh. 

"  So  Frank  Linwood  is  coming  to  you,  is 
he  ?"  continued  Mrs.  Compton,  looking  ear- 
nestly at  her  companion.  "  He  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  you,  I  think  ?" 

"  He  has  indeed  been  most  kind  and 
indefatigable  in  my  service.  I  hope  Heaven 
will  reward  him,  for  I  never  can." 

"  I  like  Mr.  Linwood  myself,"  said  Mrs. 
Compton,  "  but  he  is  usually  accused  of  cold- 
ness and  indifference  to  women.  One  or  two 
of  my  friends,  charming  girls  in  every  respect, 
have  tried  vainly  to  draw  him  into  the  most 
casual  flirtation ;  but  they  say  they  could  never 
melt  the  ice  in  which  he  enshrouds  himself, 
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or  so  much  as  extract  a  compliment  from 
him." 

"  He  is  not  cold,"  replied  Fanny ;  "  they 
do  him  injustice  if  they  tliink  so ;  he  has  a 
warm  and  loving  heart,  which  will  make  any 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  affection,  for  his 
mother  or  his  sister ;  but  I  never  remember 
a  time  when  he  seemed  to  care  much  for 
female  society  exclusive  of  them.  He  never 
flirted,  or  talked  and  laughed  with  pretty 
girls,  as  I  have  seen  other  yoimg  men  do ; 
and  as  to  flattery — it  was  impossible — 
he  could  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  let 
what  might  depend  upon  it." 

"  Of  course  you  must  know  him  well,  as 
you  have  known  him  long ;  probably  he  is 
the  victim  of  an  imrequited  passion:  that 
would  make  him  just  what  you  describe/' 

"  Would  it  ?  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  am 
not  in  his  confidence  on  that  subject.  Our 
teteS'Ct-tete  now  take  a  more  serious  turn, 
and  we  have  no  time  to  talk  about  the  affec- 
tions," 

Then  after  a  pause,  Fanny  added:  '^Do 
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you  know  Mr.  Mansfield  has  dismissed  Mr. 
Dennis  from  his  employment  ?" 

"  No,  I  had  not  heard  it.  How  long  has 
that  been  ?" 

"  Quite  recently — since  their  return  from 
Germany :  they  are  all  together  in  London 
now,  you  know.  I  am  sorry  for  Mr.  Dennis, 
for  I  think  he  was  an  upright  man,  who 
would  have  always  served  Cecil  well-  I  fear 
he  has  got  into  trouble  by  his  partiality  for 
me. 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Compton  will  be  delighted 
to  engage  him  :  he  has  been  long  dissatisfied 
with  our  old  steward,  who  is  quite  super- 
annuated. I  will  persuade  him  to  give  old 
Hanson  a  retiring  pension,  and  take  Mr. 
Dennis  instead." 

"Margaret,  that  is  just  like  you — so 
enthusiastic  in  your  plans;  you  never  sup- 
pose difiSiculties  or  impediments  in  your  way. 
Mr.  Dennis  is  going  to  the  south  of  England 
immediately." 

Just  at  this  moment  a  servant  approached 
to  inform  her  that  the  two  gentlemen  she  was 
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expecting  had  arrived ;  and  Mrs.  Compton 
taking  her  leave,  Fanny  returned  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  to  the  library. 

The  subject  which  engrossed  her  mind 
requires  some  words  of  explanation. 

The  two  daughters  of  Mr.  Ellis  had 
inherited  from  their  maternal  grandfather  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a-piece,  of  which 
they  became  possessed  on  attaining  their 
majority.  This  sum  had  been  secured  by 
marriage  settlements,  in  the  case  of  Mary 
Ellis,  to  herself  and  children ;  but  after  their 
death,  Cecil  became  master  of  the  whole  of 
his  first  wife's  share.  Fanny's  had  never 
been  settled  in  any  way  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  Cecil,  the 
original  sum  had  been  under  his  sole  control 
since  her  marriage,  though  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  more  than  the  interest 
for  her  pin-money.  Of  this  sum  she  would, 
of  course,  be  sole  and  undisputed  mistress,  in 
the  event  which  now  seemed  near  approach- 
ing— the  termination  of  the  suit  in  Mr. 
Henry  Mansfield's  favour. 
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The  property  which  her  father  left  her, 
though  bequeathed  to  her  and  her  children, 
was  in  case  of  the  failure  of  these  given  over  to 
a  distant  branch  of  the  family ;  so  that,  though 
Fanny  enjoyed  an  income  from  it  for  her  life, 
it  would  not  descend  to  her  daughter  if  her 
marriage  was  pronounced  invalid.  Conse- 
quently it  became  of  the  highest  importance 
to  secure  to  the  child  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
belonging  to  her  mother,  as  it  was  all  that 
the  tmfortunate  girl  could  depend  on  with 
certainty  to  save  her  from  eventually  suflfering 
penury  or  dependence. 

Fanny,  indeed,  hoped  and  believed  that 
the  father  of  her  child  would  not  entirely  cast 
oflF  his  daughter ;  that  the  paternal  aflfection 
which  had  once  bound  him  to  her  could  no 
more  be  extinguished  than  the  tie  could  be 
annulled.  Courts  of  law  might  decide  that 
Fanny  was  not  his  wife,  but  they  could  not 
deny  that  the  infant  Mary  was  his  daughter ; 
and  it  was  impossible  that  Cecil  could  leave 
her  to  incur  the  chance  of  penury  or  distress. 
It  would  be  nothing  surprising,  she  thought, 
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if  he  were  to  forget  that  there  was  any  risk  of 
this;  all  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
impending  blow,  probably,  had  never  occurred 
to  him,  but  he  would  only  need  to  be  re- 
minded to  provide  liberally  for  the  little  girl ; 
and  as  to  her  own  money,  that,  of  course, 
would  be  forthcoming  at  a  moment's  notice. 

So  had  thought  Fanny,  and  consequently 
she  remained  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security 
on  the  subject  until  many  weeks  had  passed, 
and  the  end  of  her  time  of  suspense  was 
rapidly  approaching.  She  was  roused, 
however,  by  a  communication  which  she 
received  unexpectedly  from  Mr.  Dennis.  Mr. 
Dennis  was  an  attorney,  and  an  upright  and 
able  man  ;  like  every  one  else  who  had  come 
in  contact  with  Fanny,  he  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  her,  and  warmly  interested  for  her 
welfare.  Of  course,  he  had  felt  and  grieved 
over  the  impending  change  in  her  circum- 
stances ;  but  his  grief  was  increased  to  indig- 
nation, when  he  received  one  day  directions 
from  his  employer  to  prepare  the  necessary 
instructions  for  a  lawyer  in  London  to  draw 
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the  marriage  settlement  of  Miss  Mansfield 
and  her  cousin. 

Sentence  had  not  been  pronounced  as  yet, 
declaring  the  former  marriage  invalid,  and  he 
of  course  felt  strongly  that  all  preliminary 
steps  towards  another  ought,  in  decency,  to 
be  postponed.  His  first  impression  was  to 
write  a  remonstrance  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
refuse  to  fulfil  the  injunction;  but  again 
reading  over  carefiilly  what  the  latter  wished 
to  have  done,  and  the  arrangements  which  he 
proposed  to  make,  Mr.  Dennis  was  so  struck 
by  the  gross  injustice  to  Cecil's  present  wife 
and  daughter,  that  all  his  indignation  at  the 
indelicacy  was  merged  in  this  other  senti- 
ment. Cecil  intended  to  settle  such  a  sum 
upon  his  cousin  as  was  greatly  beyond  what 
the  strictness  of  the  entail  would  allow  to  be 
raised  from  the  estate.  His  expenses  had  for 
a  long  time  quite  equalled  his  income,  and 
there  was  no  other  source  from  which  this 
money  could  possibly  come  than  the  fortune 
of  his  first  wife,  which,  as  we  before  stated, 
on  the  death  of  his  children,  fell  into   his 
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hands.  Of  course  his  legal  right  to  spend 
this  as  he  chose  could  not  be  questioned,  but 
law  and  equity  are  two  different  things ;  and 
Mr.  Dennis  could  not  help  feeling  that  equity 
would  have  required  that  this  sum  should  at 
least,  after  Cecil's  death,  revert  to  Fanny 
for  her  child,  who,  being  equally  the  daughter 
of  Cecil,  would  have  appeared  the  most 
proper  inheritor  of  it. 

But  this  was  not  all :  not  one  word  was 
said  by  Cecil  as  to  the  repayment  of  Fanny's 
portion  which  ought  immediately  to  be  re- 
funded when  he  ceased  to  be  her  husband ; 
and  on  examining  closely  into  his  affairs  it 
appeared  that  there  was  no  provision  made 
for  it ;  the  very  money  which  he  was  thus 
preparing  to  settle  on  his  cousin  was,  in  fact, 
due  to  his  present  wife,  and  Mr.  Dennis 
trusted  could  be  claimed  by  her. 

He  determined,  therefore,  to  write  to  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  remind  him  of  the  necessity 
of  holding  himself  prepared  to  refund  the 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  question,  and  the 
prudence  of  refraining  from  incurring   fur- 
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ther   responsibility    before   this   matter  was 
settled* 

The  result  of  his  advice  was  what  might 
be  anticipated :  it  produced  an  angry  letter 
from  Cecil,  declaring  that  he  did  not  need  the 
lectures  of  his  steward  to  teach  him  what  was 
right ;  but  since  the  latter  had  so  far  forgotten 
what  was  expected  from  one  in  his  situation, 
he  could  no  longer  hold  it  with  the  hope  of 
giving  any  satisfaction  to  his  employer — Cecil 
had  in  fact  dismissed  him  at  once.  This 
summary  proceeding  had,  indeed,  been  entirely 
the  result  of  Laura's  influence  ;  she  hated  every 
one  who  named  her  cousin's  wife,  or  spoke  of 
her  as  having  any  rights  to  be  attended  to. 
She  hated  whoever  had  lived  in  her  service, 
or  who  seemed  at  all  attached  to  her.  She 
hated  Fanny  herself,  as  malevolent  minds  do 
always  hate  those  they  have  injured,  and  who 
have  forgiven  them.  She  was  determined 
that  every  individual  who  had  known  her 
predecessor  should  leave  the  place  imme- 
diately on  her  becoming  mistress  of  Brook- 
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ensha,  and  she  was  delighted  when  the 
opportunity  olSPered  itself  to  dismiss  so 
important  a  person  as  the  steward  at 
once. 

Cecil  had  returned  to  England  with  his 
unde  and  cousin,  and  was  now  residing  with 
Mr.  Henry  Mansfield.  The  cousins  had 
apparently  become  more  attached  than  ever ; 
certainly  Cecil's  infatuation  was  greater  than 
before  the  disagreement  which  had  once  threat- 
ened to  separate  them,  and  Laura's  power  was 
unlimited.  Her  father  took  care  to  dictate  such 
settlements  as  should  secure  her  possession 
of  an  ample  jointure  in  case  she  should 
have  a  child  to  inherit  the  Brookensha 
property. 

Cecil  had  power  to  charge  the  estate  with  a 
sum  no  larger  than  ten  thousand  pounds,  yet 
the  directions  given  to  Mr.  Dennis  had  been  to 
the  effect  that  twenty-five  thousand  should  be 
settled  on  her,  of  which  twentv  tliousand  was 
to  be  immediately  paid  over  to  the  trustees, 
and  another  five  thousand  paid  out  of  the 
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estate,  leaving  only  a  similar  sum  to  portion 
any  younger  children  who  might  chance  to  be 
bom. 

No  sooner  was  Mr.  Dennis  thus  peremp* 
torily  dismissed,  than  he  determined  to  take 
some  immediate  steps  to  prevent  the  injustice 
which  he  believed  was  threatened  to  Fanny. 
As  was  natural,  he  had  always  managed  the 
affairs  connected  with  the  property  left  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  for,  as  husband  and  wife,  Fanny 
and  Cecil  had  but  one  interest,  and  he  was 
consequently  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
her  circumstances.  When,  by  the  proceedings 
of  Cecil,  he  was  placed  in  the  situation  of 
steward  to  inimical  parties — those  whose 
interests  thus  suddenly  clashed — he  at  first 
felt  embarrassed.  But  the  dismissal,  by  the 
gentleman,  having  released  him  from  this 
dilemma,  he  had  gone  at  once  to  Mrs. 
Mansfield,  stating  what  had  occurred,  and 
inquiring  whether  she  should  still  require  his 
services. 

This   application  was  for  several  reasons 
distressing  to  Fanny  ;  she  was  grieved  that 
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another  should  be  involved  in  trouble,  as  she 
suspected,  for  her  sake,  though  Mr.  Dennis 
was  guarded  and  cautious  in  expressing  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  displeased  her  hus- 
band. She  regretted  that  Cedl  should  lose 
the  services  of  one  of  whom  she  thought  most 
highly,  and  she  was  deeply  wounded  at  the 
conviction  thus  forced  on  her,  that  their 
interests,  as  well  as  their  paths  through  life, 
were  widely  separated  now. 

As  to  deciding  on  continuing  to  employ 
Mr.  Dennis  herself,  she  referred  him  at  once 
to  Frank  Linwood,  who,  as  trustee  under  her 
late  father's  will,  was  the  person  who  would 
arrange  all  such  matters. 

On  first  addressing  himself  to  Fanny,  he 
had  entertained  an  intention  of  telling  her 
the  threatened  injustice,  and  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  measures  to  secure  her  property, 
but  delicacy  of  feeling  prevented  him  when 
it  came  to  the  point ;  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  name  the  approaching  marriage 
of  the  man  who  was  still  actually  her  hus- 
band ;   it  seemed   a  sort  of  insult  to  talk  of 
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such  a  thing.  He  decided,  therefore,  to  com- 
municate to  Mr.  Linwood  the  facts  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  holding  that,  in 
this  instance,  he  was  bound  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  weak  and  oppressed,  and  that 
his  fidelity  to  the  mistress  who  retained  him, 
superseded  his  duty  of  secrecy  to  the  em- 
ployer who  had  dismissed  him. 

Frank  Linwood  at  once  comprehended  all 
the  necessity  that  there  was  for  exertion  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  this  injustice 
towards  Fanny  and  her  child ;  he  saw,  too, 
that  the  trustees  for  Fanny,  imder  Mr.  Ellis's 
will,  would  become  responsible  for  the  sums 
they  had  paid  to  Cecil  as  her  husband,  and 
that  it  became  advisable  that  some  measures 
should  be  taken  with  reference  to  this  point 
also,  to  prevent  the  possibility  hereafter  of 
vexatious  disputes,  and  to  secure  to  this 
injured  and  deserted  woman  whatever  might 
be  left  to  her  of  worldly  wealth.  He  sent 
word  to  Fanny  that  he  wished  to  see  her,  and 
proposed  coming  over  from  York  with  the 
other  lawyer,  Mr.  Tucker,  who  likewise  de- 
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sired  to  have  some  conversation  with  her, 
though  on  a  different  topic.  He  did  not 
enter  into  particulars,  but  only  stated  that  his 
own  business  intimately  concerned  the  inte- 
rests of  her  child,  and  this  was  enough  to 
secure  Fanny's  readiest  attention. 

She  entered  the  library  with  a  steady  step, 
though  an  anxious  heart.  She  did  not  notice 
the  scrutinizing  eyes  of  Mr.  Tucker  fixed  on 
her  as  she  greeted  his  companion  ;  and  little 
suspecting  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  she 
displayed  the  warm  friendship  that  she  felt 
towards  Frank,  never  supposing  that  it  could 
be  misunderstood.  But  Mr.  Tucker,  accus- 
tomed to  read  human  nature,  and  penetrate 
into  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and,  moreover, 
accustomed  to  look  much  on  the  harsh,  the 
interested,  or  the  unprincipled  side  of  human 
natiu-e,  was  rather  inclined  to  suspicion, 
though  at  the  same  time  thinking  lightly 
of  the  evil  he  suspected.  It  was  true  that 
he  had  read  rightly  the  nature  of  Prank 
Linwood's  feelings,  but  his  mind  was  too 
coarse  to  have  any  success  in  exploring  the 
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delicate  folds  and  recesses  of  such  a  heart  as 
Fanny's.  He  believed  the  partiality  mutual, 
and  he  neither  wondered  nor  blamed. 

After  explainmg  to  her  the  details  with 
which  he  wished  her  acquainted,  he  offered 
to  take  a  walk  in  the  park  whilst  Mr.  Lin- 
wood  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  were  coming  to 
an  understanding;  but,  to  his  surprise,  the 
tite-a-tite  with  which  he  proposed  to  indulge 
them,  was  rejected  by  each.  There  was  no 
secret  from  him  in  the  matters  under  dis- 
cussion, and,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  Lin- 
wood  seemed  rather  the  most  desirous  of  the 
two  that  he  should  remain.  When  this  point 
was  settled,  Frank  still  hesitated  to  explain 
his  errand. 

"  Well,  Frank,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  open 
friendship,  and  with  a  sad  smile,  ''I  am 
afiraid  that  it  is  no  pleasant  mission  on  which 
you  come,  since  you  seem  unwilling  to  com- 
mence it;  what  new  misfortune  do  you 
announce  ?" 

"I  fear  it  is  a  matter  which  will  cause 
you  anxiety  and  trouble,"  replied  he,  fixing 
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his  eyes  on  the  carpet,  and  mechanically 
playing  with  a  paper-knife  on  the  table  near 
him ;  '^  but  it  must  be  spoken,  so  my 
hesitation  is  useless.  Have  you  ever  thought 
—  do  you  know  what  is  become  of  the 
sum  you  possessed  in  your  own  right — the 
ten  thousand  pounds  which  you  inhmted 
from  your  grandfather  ?" 

Fanny  looked  rather  relieved  at  the  ques- 
tion, as  if  she  thought  that  anything  relating 
to  money  was  in  itself  trifling,  and  easily 
borne  with.  She  had  never  known  pecuniary 
difficulties ;  and  until  they  have  been  felt,  the 
affectionate  or  generous  heart  will  estimate 
them  lightly. 

"  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
it,"  she  replied.  "  On  my  marriage  it  of 
course  came  into  Mr.  Mansfield's  possession, 
and  he  has  always  received  the  interest  for 
me. 

"And  what  do  you  now  intend  to  do 
about  it,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  ask?" 
inquired  Frank,  raising  his  eyes  suddenly 
to  her  face. 
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"  I  have  not  t;^ought,"  was  her  answer ; 
then  after  a  moment's  pause,  she  added: 
"but  it  does  not  require  much  thought — 
settle  it  on  my  daughter,  and  make  you 
trustee  and  guardian.  Will  you  undertake 
the  charge  ?" 

"  Willingly,  if  you  will  join  Mr.  Tucker  in 
the  trust — ^for  I  will  not  be  sole  trustee — I 
will  have  a  deed  prepared  immediately.  But 
have  you  got  it  now?"  he  added,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Not  now ;  but  it  will  be  mine  again, 
will  it  not,  when  I  am — when — " 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  yours  by  right  then,"  he 
hastily  rejoined,  to  save  her  the  pain  of 
expressing  herself  further ;  "  but  has  Cecil 
made  any  proposals  about  it — has  any  com- 
munication passed  on  the  subject  ?" 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  she,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise ;  "  but  if  it  i5  mine,  you 
cannot  doubt  that — or  suppose  that  Cecil 
will  hesitate  a  moment  on  the  subject." 

"But  suppose  it  has  not  occurred  to 
him?"  suggested  Frank. 
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"That  I  think  is  not  uq^kely,"  said  she; 
"  but  of  course  it  wilL" 

''  Would  it  not  be  better  to  remind  him 
of  the  daim  ?  would  you  wish  this  done  at 
once  ?" 

"I  think  not,"  said  she;  "I  could  not 
bear  the  appearance  of  precipitation  or  avari- 
ciousness.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  remind 
him  when  he  fails  to  perform  it !" 

"Excuse  me,  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
you  ;  there  may  be  circumstances  which  will 
render  an  early  attention  to  this  point  neces- 
sary. Delay  may — nay,  I  know  it  will  soon 
be  too  late  for  a  remonstrance  to  have  any 
eflfect  —  some  immediate  measures  must  be 
taken—" 

"  Are  you  certain  of  what  you  are  saying  ?" 
replied  Fanny,  in  a  tone  of  something  like 
coia  reproof  "  Cecil  has  wronged  me  deeply — 
you  know  it — ^but  it  must  be  strong  evidence 
indeed  which  can  convince  me  that  he  would 
intend  to  defraud  either  me  or  my  child." 

"  I  am  perfectly  certain,"  answered  Frank, 
"  of  all  that  I  assert.     The  measures  which 
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he  proposes  to  pursue,  although  not  intended 
for  that  purpose/will  rob  you  of  that  money, 
or  at  least  render  the  restoration  of  it  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty.  This  may  possibly  be 
prevented  by  any  act  tending  to  remind  him 
of  your  claims — at  least  the  wrong  cannot 
then  be  done  from  forgetfulness.  As  you 
are  willing  to  attribute  it  to  that,  let  it  be  so ; 
but  act  now  so  as  to  rouse  him  from  this 
state." 

"  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  it  with 
such  precipitation,"  replied  Fanny,  in  a  doubt- 
ful voice ;  "  of  course  it  is  important,  or  you 
would  not  urge  it  so  ;  but  are  you  quite  sure 
of  what  you  say?"  fixing  her  eyes  on  his 
face  as  if  to  read  his  soul. 

"  You  hesitate,  I  know,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,"  said  Frank ;  "  but  these  must  not 
weigh  against  right.  Are  you  not  aware 
of  the  importance  to  your  child  of  securing 
this  sum  ?  It  will  be  all  you  will  have 
in  your  power  to  give  her,  or  at  least  nearly 
all.'' 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so," 
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"  And  should  you  not  reproach  yourself, 
if,  through  inattention  or  delicacy,  or  any 
motive  grounded  on  feeling  only,  you  lost  it 
for  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  Besides,  if  Cecil  is  about  to  commit  an 
injustice,  unknowingly,  is  it  not  true  kindness 
to  warm  him  in  time  ?" 

*'  That  is  very  true." 

"  Then  why  do  you  hesitate?"  inquired 
Frank,  with  surprise.  "  If  you  admit  all 
my  assertions,  why  not  act  upon  them  ?" 

"  Because  you  have  not  yet  proved  to  me 
that  this  injustice  is  contemplated — you  have 
merely  asserted  it." 

"  You  are  hard  to  convince,  Fanny,''  replied 
he,  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  throwing  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  and  looking  down  as  if 
displeased.  "  When  did  I  ever  deceive  or 
mislead  you,  that  you  should  thus  doubt  my 
word  ?  My  only  object  has  been  to  spare 
you  pain,  but  you  will  not  suffer  me  to  do  so. 
I  have  learnt  from  Mr.  Dennis,  that  Mr. 
Mansfield  is  preparing  to  settle  such  a  sum 
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on  his  cousin,  as  will  put  it  out  of  his  power 
not  only  to  do  anything  himself  for  his  child, 
but  will  make  it  almost  impossible  that  he 
should  restore  your  own  portion,  without  per- 
haps giving  up  his  establishment  in  England, 
and  going  abroad  to  economize.  Judge  whether 
this  course  is  likely  to  be  readily  adopted  by 
a  gay  woman — a  young  bride — " 

He  paused,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  hers,  to 
see  how  she  bore  the  communication:  he 
saw  her  cheek  grow  deadly  pale,  her  lips 
even  were  blanched  by  agitation,  and  her 
small  hand,  which  rested  on  the  work-table 
beside  her,  shook  visibly.  For  a  moment, 
she  did  not  answer,  though,  from  the  mo- 
tion of  her  lips,  she  seemed  attempting  to 
speak :  then  resolutely  shaking  oflF  her  emo- 
tion, she  raised  her  eyes,  and  said :  "  Are 
you  sure  of  this  ?'^ 

"  As  sure  as  that  I  am  now  sitting  here. 
I  saw  Mr.  Mansfield's  letter :  Dennis  showed 
it  to  me,  for  he  dared  not  mention  the  fact  to 
you ;  yet,  as  your  steward  still,  though  dis- 
missed by  Cecil  for  having  ventxired  to  re- 

VOL.    II.  H 
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mind  him  of  your  rights,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  warn  roe  how  much  yoxir  interests 
were  endangered." 

She  was  silent,  but  changed  her  posture, 
and  sat  pressing  her  hands  together,  as  if  to 
crush  some  feeling  with  which  she  was 
struggling.  Frank  could  not  forbear  watdi* 
ing  her  with  the  most  intense  interest,  but 
he  was  also  thinking  how  indifferent  an 
object  he  was  to  her,  since  the  pain  she  had 
given  him,  by  her  distrust  of  his  word,  seemed 
to  make  no  impression  on  her.  She  thought 
not  of  him,  save  as  an  agent — she  cared  not 
for  his  feelings,  compared  with  those  of  her 
worthless  husband;  perhaps  she  knew  not 
that  he  had  any. 

For  a  moment  he  felt  irritated  at  her 
neglect;  but  it  was  but  a  moment  ere  he 
remembered  that  such  feelings  as  he  enter* 
tained  must  indeed  be  unknown  to  her,  since 
in  their  nature  they  were  culpable,  and  ought 
to  be  suppressed.  The  time  was  not  come 
when  she  might  be  loved  without  blame — 
when  the  sentiment  which  had  lately  been 
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growing  almost  beyond  control  might  be 
avowed  as  an  honourable  emotion,  not  hidden 
as  a  guilty  passion.  A  week  perhaps,  or  at 
most  a  fortnight,  and  then,  if  the  touch  of 
her  soft  hand  made  him  thrill,  it  would  be 
followed  by  no  stem  monition  from  con- 
sdenoe.  If  the  sweet  voice  did  make  the 
chords  of  tenderness  vibrate  in  his  heart,  there 
would  be  no  imperative  duty  to  require  that 
he  should  turn  from  their  tones.  If  the 
friendly  glance  of  her  eye,  and  the  gentle 
smile  with  which  she  greeted  him,  were  felt 
by  him  to  be  the  sweetest  of  earth's  sights, 
there  would  then  be  no  need  to  school  his  own 
look  and  voice  into  cold  indi£ference  or  calm 
politeness.  If  he  might  not  presume  to  let 
his  a£fection  be  seen,  yet  he  might  then  nurse 
and  treasure  it  in  secret;  and  none  could 
blame  him — she  would  be  no  longer  a  wife. 

All  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind 
as  he  sat  gazing  intently  on  her,  forgetting 
everything  else — ^almost  forgetting  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  come  when  these  fond  fancies 
would  be  realized.     He  was  roused  and  re- 
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called  to  facts  and  truth  by  Fanny,  who  at 
length  said,  in  a  low  voice : 

"  What  do  you  recommend  me  to  do  ?** 

His  mind,  however,  had  gone  so  far  astray, 
that  for  once  his  self-possession  was  lost,  and 
he  actually  could  not  recal  his  thoughts 
enough  to  answer.  She  paused,  however, 
for  a  reply ;  and,  forcing  himself  to  speak, 
without  well  knowing  what  he  said,  he  an- 
swered, in  a  constrained  and  unnatural  man- 
ner : 

"  Of  course,  you  must  do  as  you  please: 
it  does  not  become  me  to  urge  my  sentiments 
now — " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  bit  his  lip,  con- 
scious that  he  was  talking  nonsense. 

She  looked  extremely  surprised ;  not  that 
she  had  the  remotest  idea  of  his  meaning,  or 
the  real  state  of  his  feelings,  but  she  did  not 
at  aU  understand  what  was  the  matter ;  he  did 
not  use  to  be  touchy  or  quickly  offended,  but 
she  thought  that  something  must  have  hurt 
his  feelings  to  cause  that  constrained  tone, 
that  cold,  unfriendly  eye,  that  stern,  almost 
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angry  brow.  She  was  quite  distressed  at  the 
idea,  and  tried  to  remember  if  she  had  said 
anything  which  could  have  given  rise  to  it.  At 
last  she  concluded  that  he  had  been  pained  at 
har  incredulity  when  he  asserted  Cecil's  inten- 
tions, and  hurt  at  her  refusing  to  act  on  his 
advice.     She  therefore  replied : 

"  No,  indeed  you  are  wrong.  I  will  be 
guided  by  you  in  this  affair ;  I  know  you  have 
only  my  interest  at  heart — speak  to  me  as  a 
brother  would ;  I  have  few,  very  few  to  advise 
me  now." 

With  a  natural  action,  as  she  spoke,  she  held 
her  hand  to  him ;  but  fearful  of  betraying  his 
feelings,  he  would  not  see  it,  and  unable  to 
control  his  voice  as  he  could  wish,  he  did  not 
answer. 

"  Frank,  I  never  knew  you  unkind  before  : 
I  did  not  imagine  I  should  ever  feel  you  so. 
If  you  are  offended,  I  frankly  beg  your  pardon. 
I  believe  I  was  wrong  in  my  incredulity,  but 
surely  you  might  forgive  a  mfcy  if  she  is  hard 
to  convince  on  such  a  subject.  Spare  me  the 
pain  of  speaking  unnecessarily  on  it.     I  am 
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sure  you  would  if  you  knew  what  it  costs  me ; 
but  win  you  not  give  me  your  advice  ?^ 

''  Your  apology,  Fanny,  makes  me  ashamed 
of  myself  I  do  not  deserve  it^  and  will  in 
return  give  you  all  I  can  in  the  way  of  friendfy 
counsel ;  follow  it  or  not  as  you  {dease.  Lay 
your  daim  immediately  before  Mr.  l^IansfieU, 
show  him  that  you  are  alive  to  your  diild's 
interests^  and  that  you  are  drtermined  to  up- 
hold them.  As  long  as  you  are  his  wife  you 
can  only  ask  and  remonstrate,  but  state  also 
your  firm  and  unalterable  resolution  whrai  you 
cease  to  be  so,  to  prosecute  this  daim  for 
your  daughter's  sake,  and  to  compd  him  to 
restore  what  he  cannot  legally  or  justly  with^ 
hold.  Is  not  this  your  idea,  Mr.  Tucker?'' 
added  he,  appealing  to  that  gentleman,  who 
after  wandering  all  round  the  libraiy  to 
examine  its  books  and  its  ornaments,  had  now 
concluded  his  perambulations  on  the  spot 
from  which  he  had  commenced  them. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  he,  "  Mrs.  Mansfield 
must  by  all  means  prosecute  that  daim,  if  we 
are  defeated  in  ours ;  it  will  be  some  little 
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compensation  £(»:  losing  our  suit,  if  I  think  in 
doing  so  Mr.  Mansfield  is  exposing  himself  to 
another  and  a  greater  loss  still.  It  will  give 
me  spirits." 

'*  But  what  steps  would  be  necessary  to 
enforce  payment  ?"  inquired  Fanny. 

*'  You  will  have  to  sue  him  in  a  Court  of 
Equity,  Madam/'  replied  Mr.  Tucker,  with 
evident  glee,  "  and  you  will  be  certain  of 
gaining  your  cause.  It  will  almost  be  too 
easy,  for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  event.'* 

**  I  cannot  threaten  Mr.  Mansfield  with 
such  measures,  for  I  am  certain  I  shall  never 
adopt  thenu  I  cannot  sue  him  for  it,  cost 
what  it  may/' 

"  Not  sue  him  f^  exclaimed  Mr.  Tucker^ 
*'  My  dear  Madam,  you  are  surely  speaking 
without  consideration.  There  is  nothing 
dangerous,  or  difiicult,  or  even  uncertain,  in  the 
process,  and  the  costs  will  follow  the  event. 
Do  not  be  alarmed  on  the  subject.'^ 

^*  It  is  not  fi-om  alarm  that  I  form  the 
resolution  I  announce,"  replied  Fanny,  calmly. 

^^  Consider   the  interests   of   your   child, 
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Fanny,"  said  Frank,  persuasively ;  '^  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  throw  away  her  inheritanoe.^ 

"  Frank,  I  consider  her  best  and  highest 
interest  in  my  resolution,"  repUed  she  agab, 
with  the  same  tone  of  quiet  determination. 

''  But  do  not  yield  too  much  to  feeling  or 
impulse,  and  so  forget  the  reality  and  neces- 
sities of  life  " 

"You  need  not  fear  that ;  but  I  believe  that 
in  bequeathing  my  child  a  dear  conscience, 
though  a  small  estate,  I  shall  be  doing  more 
for  her  real  good,  than  by  leaving  her  tens  of 
thousands  won  by  unnatural  law-suits." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  agree  in  your  estimation  of 
this,"  observed  Mr.  Tucker.  "  It  seems  to  me, 
as  if  a  suit  on  such  a  subject  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  I  should  desire 
no  better  recreation  than  to  conduct  it  mvself, 
if  it  only  lay  within  my  province," 

"  You  surely  understand  me  ?"  said  Fanny, 
looking  expressively  at  Frank ;  "  you  know 
why  I  would  rather  bear  and  suflFer  wrong 
than  go  to  law  in  this  case  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  understand  you ;  but,  Fanny,  con- 
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sider  well — are  you  sure  you  are  right  in 
surrendering  the  inheritance  of  your  child  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it ;  but  we  are  not  called  on 
to  decide  this  question  until  we  know  what 
Mr.  Mansfield  will  say.  He  may  at  once 
restore  it  to  his  child  and  save  all  future 
struggles.     We  shall  see !" 

"  And  if  not  ?"  said  Frank,  in  an  interroga- 
tive tone. 

"  Then  I  must  let  it  be ;  for  happen  what 
may  to  myself,  I  shall  never  forget  that  Mary 
is  his  child ;  and  I  will  not  begin  her  earliest 
lessons  by  setting  her  in  opposition  to  her 
father." 

"  But  how  then  will  you  provide  for  her  ? 
— for  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  you  have 
only  a  life  interest  in  your  own  property — she 
will  not  succeed  to  it." 

"  Poor  child  ! — it  is  for  no  fault  of  hers 
that  she  is  cut  off  from  the  estates  of  both 
father  and  mother  !"  sighed  Fanny  ;  "  but  I 
will  insure  my  life  for  her  benefit.  By  retrench- 
ing and  living  with  the  plainness,  the  retire- 
ment, and  the  economy  suitable  to  my  altered 
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3tation,  I  am  certain  of  securing  her  a  pt:o- 
vision  for  the  future  which  will  preserve  her 
from  destitution !" 

Frank  understood  her  feelings  better  than 
Mr.  Tucker,  but  did  not  feel  at  all  more 
disposed  than  he  to  see  her  thus  defrauded 
of  her  rights ;  he  therefore  secretly  resolved 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  this  wrong 
and  injustice,  if  he  could  not  induce  her  to 
resort  to  active  measures  on  her  own  part  to 
repel  injury. 

"  After  all,"  said  Fanny,  again  resuming 
the  conversation,  "  I  think  even  were  I  dis- 
posed to  hostile  measures,  I  would  not 
threaten  before  the  time  to  act.  You  say 
I  can  do  nothing  at  present — then  let  me  be 
quiet.  A  very  short  time,  Mr.  Tucker  tells 
me,  will  now  release  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  then, 
Frank,  you  shall  in  my  name,  daim  this 
money  for  my  child.  Till  then,  it  will  be  fer 
more  agreeable  to  let  this  matter  rest.  And 
now,  gentlemen,  I  have  ordered  you  a  dinner, 
but  you  will  excuse  my  presence  at  it,  I  am 
too  weary  and  worn  out  for  anything  but  my 
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own  room.  Farewell,  Frank — ^perhaps  when 
we  meet  again  I  may  be  better  able  to  thank 
you  for  your  unvaried  friendship  than  I  can 
to-day."  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  he 
took  it  silently.  **  We  shall  not  meet  again 
in  this  house,"  continued  she,  after  a  pause. 

"  You  leave  it  soon,!'  said  he,  with  a  look 
of  pleasure. 

"  I  have  settled  on  nothing,"  replied  she. 

"But  allow  me  to  suggest  whether  you 
had  not  better  come  to  a  decision  ?  I  hear, 
in  London,  of  extensive  purchases  of  furni- 
ture, pictures,  &c. ;  would  it  not  be  advisable 
to  remove  before  the  mansion  becomes  a  scene 
of  confusion  and  painful  alteration  ?" 

Fanny  looked  round  the  apartment  with 
the  air  of  one  awaking  from  a  dream. 
"  How  selfish  I  have  been,"  she  said,  "  I 
forgot  that  I  was  keeping  him  from  his  home 
— that  whilst  indulging  my  unwillingness  to 
quit  this  beloved  place,  I  was  perhaps  en- 
croaching too  far.  Thank  you  for  reminding 
me.  I  will  think  of  it,  and  try  to  act  in  some 
way ;  but  wherever  I  go,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
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see  you,  Frank :  you  will  still  be  my  friend  and 
my  brother  by  adoption !" 

"  Your  friend,  I  trust  I  shall  always  remain, 
under  any  change  of  place  or  circumstance," 
was  his  answer,  pressing  slightly  the  hand 
which  she  extended ;  '^  but  do  not  take  leave 
of  me  as  if  we  were  not  to  meet  again,  and 
that  soon  ;  for  unless  you  were  positively  to 
forbid  me  your  presence,  I  shall  certainly  be 
vour  visitor." 

A  kind  "  farewell,"  was  Fanny's  only 
answer ;  she  was,  as  she  said,  wearied  and 
worn  out,  and  glad  to  be  once  more  alone, 
she  retired  to  her  dressing-room  to  think  and 
to  feel. 

With  all  her  strength  of  mind,  there  were 
times  when  the  agony  of  her  internal  struggles 
was  severe  indeed.  Times  when  scenes  of 
the  past  would  crowd  upon  her  mcmor}'  with 
a  fearful  distinctness,  *  when  her  disappointed 
affections  would  cry  aloud  in  her  heart,  when 
a  sense  of  desertion  and  ill-usage  oppressed 
her  almost  beyond  her  strength,  —  almost 
I  say — for  even  in  her  darkest  hour,  bright 
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hopes  would  gradually  arise  with  reflection — 
hopes  which  had  their  foundation  in  things 
not  seen  !  Faith  would  whisper  of  a  future 
rest  after  her  struggles,  and  supply  patience 
to  support  them. 

But  though  this  was  always  the  result  of 
her  mental  conflicts,  they  were  attended  by 
the  acutest  suffering ;  a  sense  of  shame,  re- 
morse, and  despondency  which  would  bow  her 
to  the  earth,  and  envelope  every  future  pros- 
pect in  the  most  dismal  colouring.  She 
saw  before  her,  in  anticipation,  a  period,  per- 
haps a  long  one,  of  disgrace  and  discomfort ; 
seclusion  and  solitude  must  be  her  fate ;  and 
though  for  herself  she  would  have  welcomed 
this,  she  was  a  mother,  and  could  not  endure 
to  think  of  her  innocent  child  sharing  in 
her  parent's  sufferings,  or  undergoing  priva- 
tions brought  on  by  errors  in  those  who 
should  have  led  her  better  into  the  path  of 
life. 

On  the  present  occasion,  no  sooner  was 
she  alone  than  her  pent-up  feelings  struggled 
for  relief,  and  bursting   through   the  bonds 
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her  principle  prescribed,  overwhekned  her  soul 
with  agony.  The  bitterness  of  having  her 
dearest  affections  torn  away  by  the  hand 
which  had  once  so  fondly  cherished  them ;  the 
sorrow  at  quitting  a  home  so  well  beloved, 
and  where  she  had  been  so  happy ;  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  course  she  should  pursue; 
and  a  hxmdred  other  painful  reminiscences 
and  thoughts,  swelled  her  heart  almost  to 
bursting.  It  was  not  till  tears  had  come  to 
her  relief  and  moistened  her  scorching  eye^ 
balls,  and  softened  the  burning  of  her  over- 
charged brain,  that  anything  like  composure 
revisited  her,  or  that  she  was  able  to  con- 
sider her  future  movements.  When,  how- 
ever, her  tears  had  subsided,  and  her  mind 
been  fortified  by  prayer  and  reflection,  the 
result  of  her  mental  struggle,  and  more  quiet 
consideration  appeared  in  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Compton,  to  this  effect : 

"  After  all  my  resolute  and  repeated  refu- 
sals to  visit  you,  dear  Margaret,  you  will  be 
surprised  when  I  offer  myself  as  your  visitor 
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to-morrow,  and  that  for  an  indefinite  time. 
I  shall  come  to  you  early,  and  intend  to  stay 
mitil  I  have  settled  on  my  future  home.  At 
present  I  only  know  this  much,  that  I  leave 
Brookensha  to-morrow  for  ever!  further 
explanation  I  shall  defer  till  we  meet,  I  can- 
not put  feelings  on  paper.     Adieu. 

"  Yours,  for  the  present, 

"  Fanny  Mansfield." 

Having  despatched  this  note,  poor  Fanny 
felt  exceedingly  inclined  to  lay  her  head  on  a 
pillow,  close  her  eyes,  and  try  to  forget  all 
worldly  things  until  the  painful  moment 
when  she  must  tear  herself  from  her  be- 
loved home.  But  it  might  not  be.  There 
was  much  to  be  done  in  the  short  interval 
that  remained,  and  much  that  in  its  nature 
was  most  bitter.  Letters  to  be  examined  and 
destroyed,  books  to  be  sorted  and  arranged — 
a  division  to  be  made  between  such  things 
as  were  hers  and  such  as  were  Cecil's — 
such  as  she  might  retain,  and  such  as  she 
must  jesign.^  It  was  inexpressibly  painful. 
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Often  as  she  searched  for  some  article  which 
she  wished  to  preserve,  her  hand  fell  on  a 
trifle,  an  ornament,  perhaps  a  book  or  an 
engraving,  which  called  up  the  most  bitter 
sensations ;  silent  tokens  of  past  tenderness, 
memorials  of  happy  days,  which  with  mute 
but  eloquent  language  revealed  to  her  mind 
scenes  which  must  not  be  remembered,  but 
never  could  be  forgotten.  The  early  love  of 
Cecil,  that  love  which  had  once  seemed  inex- 
haustible, how  every  article  recalled  it  to  her 
mind. 

She  was  firmly  resolved  to  take  nothing 
away  which  would  serve  to  remind  her  of 
her  married  life.  The  presents  which  she 
had  received  as  his  wife  should  all  be  aban* 
doncd ;  soon,  very  soon,  she  should  have  no 
right  to  love  him ;  it  became  her,  therefore,  to 
relinquish  all  that  could  feed  that  love ;  even 
his  miniature,  that  treasure  of  her  happier 
days,  she  had  now  no  claim  to  call  her  own, 
but  could  she  abandon  that  to  her  successor  ? 
It  was  one  which  had  been  painted  for  her 
sister,  and  on  the  back  surrounding  a  lock  of 
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Cecil's  dark  hair,  there  was  a  golden  wreath 
with  the  words  engraved :  "  C.  M.  to  his 
beloved  wife,"  and  should  she  leave  this 
which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  touch  of 
Mary's  fingers,  pressed  so  often  to  Mary's 
lips,  lain  by  her  side  through  hours  of  suf- 
fering, and  been  bequeathed  to  Mary's  child 
as  her  mother's  dearest  gift,  could  she  leave 
this  for  Laura  Mansfield — oh,  no ;  Cecil  had 
given  it  to  her,  when  Mary's  daughter  died, 
and  she  would  keep  it  for  his  child ;  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  that,  she  would  seal  it 
up,  and  some  day  when  her  daughter  wished 
to  hear  who  was  her  father  she  should  learn 
it  thus;  some  day  when  her  daughter's  age 
justified  the  measure  she  should  learn  her 
mother's  sad  history,  and  take  warning  by 
her  fall. 

But  if  it  was  painful  to  examine  and  separate 
all  those  tokens  of  the  past,  how  much  more  so 
was  it  when  she  was  obliged  to  sit  down,  and 
look  over  old  letters  which  must  be  destroyed. 
Sheet  after  sheet  of  Cecil's  writing  was  cast 
into  the  fire  with  averted  eyes  and  dose- 
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pressed  lips,  and  heaving  heart,  wfaidi  fdt 
the  sacrifice  it  dared  not  mourn.  With  all 
the  heroism  of  a  well-principled  woman,  she 
resolutely  destroyed  each  token,  each  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  love  with  which  she 
knew  those  pages  aboxmded.  She  did  not 
indulge  in  one  glance  at  their  contents ;  she 
hardly  allowed  herself  one  thought  on  their 
several  subjects.  One  only  she  reserved—* 
the  first  he  ever  wrote  to  her  as  her  husband 
— to  be  laid  by  with  the  miniature,  and  one 
other  little  token  of  her  marriage  to  be  given 
to  her  daughter  to  prove  that,  though  erring, 
her  mother  had  not  been  imprincipled,  but 
had  been  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning. 

She  had  not  finished  her  labours  until  long 
past  midnight,  and  then  with  throbbing 
head  and  heart,  bursting  with  pent-up  grief, 
she  for  the  last  time  laid  her  head  on  the 
pillow  under  her  husband's  roof. 

A  few  days  more  and  she  would  no  longer 
dare  to  call  him  so ;  a  very,  very  brief  space, 
and  her  name,  her  home,  her  husband — all 
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would  be  torn  from  her,  and  she  should  be 
a  disgraced  and  desolate  woman.  Such 
thoughts  as  these  did  not  tend  to  soothe  her 
to  sleep,  or  make  her  pillow  easy ;  and  the 
morning's  sun  which  shone  through  her  half- 
drawn  curtains,  visited  her  chamber  before 
sleep  had  closed  her  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"  If  you  please,  Madam,  the  carriage  is  at 
the  door,"  had  been  twice  repeated  by  Mrs. 
Cookson  on  that  morning  of  suffering  before 
Fanny  could  conmiand  herself  sufficiently  to 
appear  to  hear.  Pale  as  marble,  she  sat  mo- 
tionless and  speechless,  looking  fixedly  at 
the  window,  but  unconscious  of  the  prospect 
before  her  eyes,  her  mind  wandering  in  a 
sort  of  chaos  of  feeling,  no  idea  devoid  of 
pain,  and  none  peculiarly  prominent;  she 
knew  she  had  something  sad  and  oppressive 
to  pass  through,  but  she  felt  scarcely  aware 
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what  it  was.  At  length,  her  unnatural 
stillness  alarmed  her  attendants,  and  they 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  trying  to  rouse  her  by 
the  caresses  of  her  child.  This  was  suc- 
cessful :  catching  the  little  girl  in  her  arms, 
and  thus  concealing  her  face,  she  rushed 
from  the  room,  passed  with  a  hurried  but 
trembling  step  through  the  marble  hall,  and 
in  another  moment  was  seated  in  her  carriage 
with  closed  eyes  and  quivering  lips,  and  close- 
drawn  veil ;  nor  did  she  once  raise  her  head, 
or  cast  one  glance  around,  until  they  were 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Brookensha, 
and  had  passed  for  ever  from  those  dear-loved 
scenes. 

Her  friend  met  her  at  the  door  of  Comp- 
ton  Lodge  with  a  heart  full  of  joyous  wel- 
come ;  but  when  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Fanny's  pale,  worn  face,  and  saw  the  evi- 
dences of  internal  struggle,  the  words  died 
on  her  lips,  and  she  silently  conducted  her 
to  the  apartments  which  were  devoted  to 
her. 

Carefully  and  gently  she  removed  Fanny's 
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bonnet,  kissed  her  marble  forehead,  bathed 
her  temples  with  eau-de-Cologne,  and  whis- 
pered as  she  did  so  : 

"  Cry,  dear  Fanny,  do  cry ;  it  will  do  you 
much  good — only  have  a  good  cry,  and  your 
heart  will  not  break." 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she 
sat  down  herself,  and  burst  into  tears.  She 
could  not  have  done  a  more  beneficial  thing ; 
there  is  something  so  contagious  either  in 
mirth  or  sorrow  ;  and  Fanny,  who  had  been 
repressing  her  tears  for  hours  imtil  they  had 
seemed  to  scorch  up  her  heart,  now  gave 
free  vent  to  them,  and  was  relieved. 

As  soon  as  she  was  equal  to  it,  she  ex- 
plained to  her  friends  the  reason  of  her 
sudden  resolution  to  quit  Brookensha,  and 
her  entire  uncertainty  as  to  where  she  should 
go,  and  what  should  become  of  her.  The 
first  wish  of  her  heart  at  the  present  moment 
appeared  to  be  to  quit  Yorkshire,  to  place  as 
great  a  distance  as  possible  between  herself  and 
former  scenes — to  forget,  or  at  least  to  banish, 
all  memorials  of  the  past.     She  consulted 
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Mr.  Compton  as  to  where  she  should  settle. 
He  was  a  calm,  quiet  man,  very  diflferent  from 
his  lively  and  excitable  wife;  and  she  had 
great  respect  for  his  judgment  On  this 
occasion,  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  come  to 
a  decision  for  her.  He  had  been,  for  some 
little  time,  negociating  for  a  house  at  Hast- 
ings, for  the  winter  months:  it  was  larger 
than  they  needed,  and  there  would,  therefore, 
be  abundant  accommodation  for  Fanny.  She 
should  come  to  them  as  their  guest,  and 
continue  so  until  she  saw  how  far  the  place 
suited  her  health,  and  her  feelings:  she 
would  then  be  able  to  act  and  judge  for 
herself. 

This  was  a  plan  which  agreed  with  Fanny's 
wishes.  The  distance  from  Yorkshire,  the 
little  probability  of  meeting  any  acquaintance 
at  Hastings,  the  offers  of  complete  seclusion, 
when  she  chose  it,  and  yet  the  comfort  of  a 
friend  at  hand,  to  advise  and  assist  her  in 
case  of  sudden  emergency — all  presented 
strong  temptations  to  her  mind.  The  offer 
was  eagerly  closed  with,  and  in  a  very  few 
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days  morC)  Fanny  was  domicfled  with  her 
fiiends  at  Hastings ;  retaining  of  her  former 
large  and  expensive  establishment  only  her 
own  attendant,  Mrs.  Cookson,  who  was  to 
wait  on  little  Mary  and  herself. 

A  week  passed  with  no  event  of  import- 
ance, except  the  receipt  of  a  deed  which  she 
signed  and  returned,  constituting  her  two 
lawyers,  as  proposed  by  Frank,  trustees  of  the 
mon(*v  thus  settled  on  her  child.  She  wished 
she  had  more  to  do ;  it  would  have  done  her 
good.  With  her  utmost  efforts  to  repress  all 
selfish  sorrow,  subdue  rebellious  murmurings, 
and  cultivate  a  spirit  of  submission  and  meek- 
ness, it  was  impossible  to  recover  her  com- 
posure, or  conceal  her  agitation,  as  the  day 
and  hour  advanced  which  was  to  decide  her 
fate :  not  that  she  had  any  feelings  of  doubt 
as  to  the  result — at  least  so  she  told  herself 
— but  w^ho,  whilst  there  is  the  smallest  open- 
ing to  hope,  can  quite  exclude  its  flattering 
whispers,  or  entirely  expel  its  illusions  ? 

She  must  remain  in  some  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty until  the  sentence  was  given,  and  then 
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farewell  for  ever  to  all  worldly  hopes,  and 
sentiments  of  earthly  love  and  happiness. 
There  woiild  be  nothing  left  for  her  but  one 
blank,  joyless  future,  with  only  one  senti- 
ment to  bind  her  heart  to  earth — one  feeling, 
half  pain,  half  pleasure — her  maternal  affec- 
tion. She  was  not  sure  when  the  die  would 
be  cast,  and  her  fate  fixed;  and  she  was 
sitting  one  afternoon  trying  not  to  think  on 
the  subject,  but  to  occupy  her  mind  with  a 
book,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Frank  Lin- 
wood  was  announced. 

She  half  rose  to  receive  him,  but,  agitated 
and  anxious,  she  sank  again  on  the  sofa,  only 
extending  her  hand,  which  he  eagerly  clasped 
and  held  in  his  own,  but  without  uttering  a 
word. 

She  wished  to  ask  a  question,  but  at  first 
she  could  not  articulate  ;  however,  raising 
her  eyes  to  his  face,  she  read  in  the  look  of 
pity  and  concern  with  which  he  regarded 
her,  the  announcement  he  had  come  to 
make. 

"  It  is  over,  then,"  said  she  in  a  low  voice, 
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"  I  see ;  I  know  it  all — ^jou  may  spare  your- 
self the  trouble  of  words,  Frank." 

''Do  not  hate  me,  Fanny,  though  I  am 
the  messenger  of  e\Tl  news,"  said  he,  trying 
to  retain  the  hand  which  she,  however,  with- 
drew. She  made  no  answer,  but  turning 
from  him,  concealed  her  countenance  by 
leaning  on  the  sofa-cushion,  and  he  could 
only  judge  of  her  feelings  and  her  agitation 
by  the  visible  trembling  of  her  whole  form. 
She  was  not  weeping,  however,  as  he  sup- 
posed ;  she  was  pra\ing  for  strength  to  bear 
her  appointed  burden,  and  when  she  raised 
her  head  again,  her  face  was  calm  and  com- 
posed, though  verj'  sad  and  pale. 

"  It  is  all  over,  Frank !  tell  me  when  was 
the  sentence  given  ?*' 

"  The  day  before  yesterday." 

"  Were  you  present  ?" 

"I  was,  and  left  York  immediately  for 
London." 

"  And  was — was  Cecil  at  Brookcnsha  ?" 

"  No,  he  was  in  London.  I  saw  him 
there." 

"  You  saw  him  !" 
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"  Yes,  agreeably  to  your  wishes,  relative  to 
that  money  ?" 

"Oh,  never  mind  that;  I  will  hear  of 
that  by-and-by.  But  you  must  have  travelled 
quickly,  Frank !" 

"I  travelled  all  one  night,  and  saw  Mr. 
Mansfield  late  yesterday  evening." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  At  his  uncle's." 

Fanny  started,  and  a  crimson  shade  tinged 
her  cheek. 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ?"  was 
her  next  question. 

"  Gone  to  Brookensha." 

"  To  Brookensha !"  she  repeated,  and  was 
again  silent.  He  sat  looking  at  her  with  an 
anxious,  uneasy  air,  as  of  one  who  wishes, 
yet  dares  not  to  speak.  She  glanced  at  him, 
and  met  his  dark  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  a 
sad  and  commiserating  expression. 

"  What  is  it,  Frank  ?"  she  said.  "  Are 
you  vexing  about  that  money  ?  Do  not 
do   so  ;    if  it   cannot   be   recovered,   let   it 

go !" 

"  No,  Fanny,  the  money  will  be  all  right. 
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It  is  not  that ;  I  have  something  more  to  say. 
Are  you  prepared  for  painful  news  ?" 

**  What  more — surely  there  can  be  nothing 
more  to  learn,  unless — "  and  a  sudden  thought 
striking  her,  first  dyed  her  cheek  crimson, 
then  bknehed  it  completely,  she  paused  and 
hesitated :  he  looked  at  her. 

"  You  said  Cecil  was  at  Brookensha/* 
whispered  she.     "  Is  he  alone  ?" 

"  No,  Fanny,  you  must  hear  it ;  he  this 
morning  married  his  cousin  !" 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence. 

"Yes,  it  is  so,"  he  continued,  speaking 
more  to  relieve  his  own  heart  than  for  her 
sake  who  was  listening.  "  He  has  broken 
one  chain  only  to  put  on  another:  he  has 
cast  away  a  pearl  beyond  price  to  make  a 
treasure  of  a  gaudy  coloured  pebble." 

She  continued  to  sit  silent,  immovable  and 
tranquil,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  full  meaning 
of  his  words,  or  unable  to  realize  their  truth. 
He  began  to  fear  he  had  been  too  abrupt, 
and  regarded  her  anxiously,  desirous  that  she 
should  show  some  emotion,  shed  a  tear,  speak 
a  word  of  feeling,  or  give  some  sign  of  con- 
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sciousness ;  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
or  say  next,  and  though  exceedingly  desirous 
of  aflfording  her  relief,  he  had  not  the  least 
idea  how  to  set  about  it.  Man  has  not  the 
delicate  tact  of  woman,  which  would  enable 
him  to  throw  himself  in  imagination  into  the 
situation  of  the  suflferer  he  would  console, 
and  feel  the  griefs  from  which  come  such 
bitter  sorrow  as  if  they  were  his  own.  With 
all  Frank's  love  to  Fanny,  he  could  not  now 
understand  her  sufferings,  for  he  was  a  man, 
and  his  reason  and  judgment  were  his  guides, 
and  not  his  feelings  or  his  heart ;  and  these 
told  him  that  Cecil  was  so  perfectly  worthless, 
that  he  had  shown  himself  so  thoroughly  un- 
principled, heartless,  and  cruel,  that  he  could 
not  imagine  any  sentiments  of  affection  sur- 
viving in  her  breast.  That  she  must  suffer, 
he  doubted  not ;  but  that  tenderness  to  Cecil 
could  form  the  basis  of  her  sufferings  he  could 
not  suppose. 

He  had  thought  with  a  swelling  heart  of 
Fanny — free,  unfettered,  a  lawful  object  of 
competition,  a  woman  who  might  now  be 
wooed  and  won — but  this  was  before  he  wit- 
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nessed  her  overwhelming  sorrow.  Now  he 
felt  and  judged  differently ;  the  tide  of  his 
affections  was  driven  back  on  his  heart,  and 
must  there  be  carefully  concealed,  for  he  knew 
now  it  would  be  manv,  manv  mbnths  before 
he  could  dare  to  breathe  a  word  on  such  a 
subject.  He  must  be  her  brother  still,  if  he 
would  not  lose  her  friendship  for  ever. 

But  to  console  her  now,  what  could  he  do  ? 
She  sat  there  like  a  statue,  as  fixed,  as  cold ; 
he  took  her  hand  in  his — it  was  chilly  to  the 
touch. 

"  Dear  Fanny,"  whispered  he,  alarmed, 
"is  there  anything  that  I  can  do  to  relieve 
you  ?     Speak  to  me,  pray  speak — " 

She  pressed  her  other  hand  upon  her  throat, 
as  if  to  subdue  the  painful  rising  of  her  heart, 
but  spoke  not  a  word. 

"  Fanny,"  again  he  whispered,  "  where  is 
your  child  ?  Remember  your  little  Mary. 
She  is  still  left  to  you." 

He  had  touched  the  right  chord  now,  and 
the  stony  trance  passed  away. 

"  Oh,  my  Mary,  my  fatherless,  my  deserted 
child !"  she  sobbed.     "  Oh,  who  will  care  for 
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you  now,  my  little  innocent  ?  Would  that  I 
were  laid  in  my  grave,  and  my  Mary  beside 
me.     Then  I  should  be  at  peace." 

She  burst  into  tears,  and,  totally  regardless 
of  her  companion,  she  sobbed  long  and  bit- 
terly. In  silence  he  watched  her  emotion; 
he  knew  that  tears  would  do  her  good,  and 
he  contented  himself  without  further  inter- 
ference, internally  praying  that  she  might  find 
strength  and  consolation  in  her  hour  of  sorrow 
and  suffering. 

At  length  the  agony  of  her  first  grief 
began  to  subside,  and  she  turned  towards 
him. 

"  You  had  better  leave  me,"  she  said, 
hurriedly,  for  till  now  she  had  been  scarcely 
conscious  of  his  presence;  then  looking  at 
him  she  saw  a  tear  glistening  in  his  eye,  and 
she  felt  how  deep  must  be  the  sympathy 
which  could  bring  tears  there.  "Do  not 
stay  with  me  now,"  she  said,  in  a  very  soft 
and  almost  affectionate  voice.  "  Neither  you 
nor  any  one  can  do  me  good;  and  indeed, 
I  am  best  alone.  Leave  me,  my  kind  friend  : 
I  shall  be  better  soon." 
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He  pressed  his  lips  to  her  hands,  taking 
both  of  hers  in  his,  and  he  saw  as  he  did  so 
that  she  still  wore  her  wedding-ring,  that 
symbol  of  her  most  unfortunate  union.  It 
caught  her  eye  at  the  same  moment,  and  she 
half  drew  it  from  her  finger,  then  paused, 
hesitated,  and  replaced  it. 

**  No,  I  cannot  part  with  it,"  she  whis- 
pered ;  "  surely  I  may  wear  that  still  for  my 
own  sake,  if  not  for  his :  it  shall  stay  there." 

Without  trusting  his  voice  with  another 
word  Frank  hastened  away,  but  was  arrested 
at  the  door  by  Fanny's  voice;  she  begged 
him  to  go  and  tell  the  Comptons  what  he 
had  just  told  her.  He  could  not  refuse, 
though  he  had  much  rather  not  have  seen 
any  one  at  that  moment,  but  he  obeyed 
Fanny's  injunctions.  The  effect  was  very 
different  upon  Mrs.  Compton  from  what  it 
had  been  upon  Fanny. 

"  Married  again,  Mr.  Linwood,"  exclaimed 
she,  **  impossible — quite  impossible.  I  know 
men  are  very  wicked,  and  Cecil  Mansfield 
is  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  them;  but  it  is 
not  possible  that  he  or  any  one  can  be  so 
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wicked,  so  unfeeling,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
common  decency.     It  is  not  true."' 

"  My  dear  Margaret,"  said  her  husband, 
quietly,  as  if  desirous  to  stop  the  torrent  of 
her  eloquence,  "  pray,  if  it  is  possible,  recol- 
lect what  you  are  saying !" 

She  did  not  heed  him ;  but  starting  from 
her  chair  advanced  to  Frank,  exclaiming : 

"  For  the  credit  of  your  sex,  for  the  sake 
of  human  nature,  for  decency,  for  propriety, 
assure  me  that  you  were  only  jesting." 

"  Surely,  Mrs.  Compton,  you  cannot  sup- 
pose I  could  choose  such  a  time  or  such  a 
subject  for  jesting,"  replied  Frank,  very 
gravely. 

**  And  must  I  believe  it  ?  Oh,  that  I  had 
a  thousand  tongues  to  proclaim  my  scorn 
and  detestation  of  that  man.  Oh !  that  I 
could  sound  in  his  ears  day  and  night  how 
I  loathe  and  despise  him.  I  trust  he  will 
be  miserable — I  am  sure  he  deserves  it. 
Wretch  ! — infamous  wretch !  to  desert  such 
an  angel — to  ruin  her  peace — to  break  her 
heart-— to  rob  her  of  everything  in  the  world ; 
and  then  the  very  instant  the  law  sets  him 
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free,  to  put  another  in  her  place — ^not  to  wait 
a  year,  a  month,  a  week — one  little  week  for 
decency's  sake.  It  is  detestable,  abominable, 
horrible." 

She  was  forced  to  stop  for  breath,  and 
relieved  her  feelings  by  pacing  the  apartment. 

"  Mrs.  Compton  is  not  mad  on  every 
subject,"  said  her  husband,  quietly]  "  I  dare 
say  you  might  imagine  so,  however,  from 
what  you  see  and  hear  ?" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Edward,  I  am  not 
mad  at  all — only  I  have  feelings,  and  I  dare 
express  them — in  which  two  points  I  diflfer 
from  many  others,  some  never  expressing 
what  they  feel,  and  some  never  feeling  any- 
thing to  express.  Now,  Mr.  Linwood,  tell 
me,  are  you  sure  this  incredible  news  is 
true  ?" 

**  I  am  certain,  for  I  was  present  and  saw 
them  married." 

"  You  were  present !  you  sanctioned  it  by 
your  pn^sence — and  you  dared  to  come  here ; 
had  I  known  it  I  would  never  have  touched 
your  hand — I  would  never  have  spoken  to 
you  a  word." 
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"  Yes,  I  was  present :  I  understood  it  was 
to  take  place  at  an  early  hour  this  morning, 
and  I  went  to  ascertain  the  truth  for  myself. 
There  was  a  great  crowd,  and  I  was  an 
unobserved  spectator  of  the  ceremony  that  I 
might  not  be  the  bearer  of  an  idle  report. 
Are  you  oflfended  at  that  ?" 

"  No !  there  is  no  harm  in  that ;  but  you 
would  not  shake  hands  with  him  would 
you  ?" 

**  No ;  previous  to  his  marriage  he  behaved 
in  such  a  way,  that  I  should  consider  myself 
disgraced  by  calling  him  a  friend.  I  had  an 
interview  the  night  preceding,  and  we  parted 
on  such  terms  that  we  are  not  likely  to  meet 
again." 

"  I  am  perfectly  delighted  to  hear  it !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Compton.  "  Mr.  Linwood,  I  like 
you ;  you  must  be  our  friend." 

"Margaret,  I  will  not  have  you  making 
love  to  Mr.  Linwood,"  said  her  husband 
smiling ;  "  she  is  a  dangerous  person,  I  assure 
you,"  addressing  Frank. 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,"  was  her  rejoinder ; 
**  this  is  not  a  time  for  jesting ;  but  you  can 
never  be  serious !" 
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"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  you  are 
serious  in  all  the  warm  expressions  that  you 
use,  Margaret." 

"  Indeed  I  am  ;  I  just  think  what  I  say; 
but  Mr.  Linwood,  you  have  not  been — "  she 
stopped,  and  looked  fixedly  at  him  for  a 
moment — "  of  what  nature  was  your  meeting 
and  your  parting  ?" 

"  A  very  unfriendly  one,"  replied  Frank. 

She  walked  up  to  him,  and  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  she  said :  "  Did  you  think  it 
would  recommend  you  to  Fanny  to  challenge 
him  ?  you  are  mistaken,  I  assure  you." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mrs.  Corapton,"  said 
Frank,  almost  smiling  at  her  earnest  warmth 
of  manner ;  "  my  meeting  with  Cecil  Mans- 
field was  of  a  very  different  nature.  It  was 
on  matters  of  business  entirely  ;  it  took  place 
in  his  uncle's  drawing-room,  and  Miss  Mans- 
field was  present  the  whole  time.  You  cannot, 
therefore,  imagine  that  it  was  of  a  very  san- 
guinary nature,  though  certainly  extremely 
hostile,  or  at  least  unfriendly." 

"  I  wonder  you  would  speak  to  the  man  at 
all|"  said  Mrs.  Compton,  impatiently.    ''  I  am 

not" 
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"  Not  even  if  Fanny's  interests  required  it? 
— I  am  sure  you  would !"  replied  he,  very 
earnestly  ;  there  was  a  peculiar  accent  too  in 
the  word  as  he  pronounced  that  name  that 
caught  the  lady's  ear. 

"  You  certainly  have  a  heart,  Mr.  Linwood," 
said  she,  looking  at  him  with  evident  admira- 
tion. 

"  I  should  hope  so,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone 
of  proud  humility. 

"  And  therefore  I  like  you  !"  she  added. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  that  there  is  anything 
peculiar  in  the  possession,"  said  Frank ;  "  I 
trust  there  are  few  men  devoid  of  it." 

"  Then  you  are  quite  mistaken  ;  most  men 
have  no  more  heart  than  that  statue  of 
Mercury :  my  husband  there  is  one  of  them." 

"  Quite  true,  Margaret,"  replied  Mr. 
Compton ;  "  I  gave  mine  to  you,  and  have 
never  asked  for  it  back  again.  You  under- 
stand now,  Mr.  Lin  wood,  what  she  means 
when  she  says  you  have  a  heart." 

Frank  was  silent. 

"  I  mean  no  such  thing,  and  do  not  pre- 
sume to  judge  as  to  where  Mr.  Lin  wood's 
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heart  is^  or  who  keeps  it.     He  has  enough  in 
his  own  possession  to  please  me,  and  that  is 

all  I  require." 

"I  shoiild  like  to  see  Mrs.  Mansfield — 
Fanny,  I  mean,"  said  Frank,  "  as  soon  as  she 
is  a  little  recovered  firom  this  blow :  she  fdt 
it,  of  course,  very  much ;  but  now  all  hope 
is  over,  she  will  the  sooner  grow  composed, 
and  then  I  must  have  an  interview  about 
business  matters.  Will  you  ask  her?  and 
let  me  know,  Mrs.  Compton  her  wishes." 

"Business! — how  detestable  to  have  to 
attend  to  business  !  I  am  sure  I  never  could 
under  such  a  trial  as  hers.  I  should  be  either 
crying  or  scolding  all  day  long." 

"  Your  friend  has  too  much  sense  to  spend 
her  energies  in  that  way,"  observed  Mr. 
Compton ;  "  she  has  one  of  the  strongest 
and  best  regulated  minds  that  I  ever  met 
with." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  impUed  compUment ; 
Fanny,  I  know,  is  an  angel,  and  I  am  a  very 
ordinary  mortal,  Edward ;  is  she  not  perfec- 
tion ?"  addressing  Mr.  Linwood. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  anything  nearer  to  it 
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in  the  shape  of  woman,"  was  his  answer ; 
"but  now  I  must  bid  you  farewell,  Mrs. 
Compton;  let  me  know  when  I  may  come 
again." 

"That  man  certainly  loves  Fanny,"  said 
Mrs.  Compton,  as  soon  as  the  door  closed  on 
him,  "  beyond  a  doubt ;  how  glad  he  must  be 
that  Cecil  is  married  again.  But,  poor  dear 
Fanny,  I  must  go  to  her,"  and  she  rushed 
from  the  room  as  she  spoke. 

The  very  same  evening  that  Frank  had 
arrived  from  York,  he  had  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Cecil  Mansfield,  on  the  subject  of 
Fanny's  fortune.  Fearftd  that  his  name 
might  alarm  him,  and  unwilling  to  allow  him 
time  to  escape  the  interview,  Frank  had 
merely  announced  himself  as  a  gentleman  on 
business,  and  had  been  at  once  shown  into 
the  drawing-room;  the  servants  supposing 
that  he  was  the  lawyer  who  was  just  then 
expected  with  the  marriage  settlements  for 
signature. 

Cecil  and  Laura  were  sitting  side  by  side 
examining  some  jewellery,  many  cases  of 
which  were  spread  on  the  table  before  them, 
whilst  the  young  man  from  Storr  and  Morti- 
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mer's  stood  obsequiously  bowing  and  turning 
over  the  dicomonds,  rubies,  and  pearls,  holding 
them  up  to  the  lamp  to  display  their  splendid 
water,  and  talking  of  the  hxmdreds  of  pounds 
which  this  or  that  article  cost  as  carelesslv  as 
if  he  could  hardly  suppose  such  trifling  sums 
worth  naming. 

Shame,  embarrassment,  and  anger  were 
visible  in  Cecil's  countenance  as  he  perceived 
who  the  visitor  was;  he  rose,  and  bowed 
silently.  Miss  Mansfield  ako  rose,  and 
sweeping  aside  the  little  morocco  cases  vnXh 
their  sparkling  contents,  she  desired  in  an 
audible  voice,  the  shopman  to  wait  a  few 
minutes,  till  Mr.  Mansfield  was  at  liberty  to 
renew  the  inspection.  Neither  the  words, 
nor  the  fact  of  their  remaining  standing, 
without  asking  him  to  be  seated,  were  un- 
noticed by  Frank ;  but  nothing  daunted,  he 
determined  to  carry  through  his  object,  whe- 
ther he  were  welcomed  or  the  reverse. 

"  Can  I  have  a  few  minutes'  private  con- 
versation with  you  ?"  was  his  inquir}*.  "  The 
subject  on  which  I  have  to  speak  is  not  one 
you  would  wish  to  have  made  public,  I  am 
convinced." 
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Cecil  hesitated,  but  Laura  motioning  to 
the  man  to   draw  back,  led  the  way  her- 
sdf  to  the  inner  drawing-room,  and  partially 
dosing  the  doors,  said   in   an  authoritative 
voice: 
"You  may  speak  here.  Sir,  if  you  please." 
"  You  cannot  be  surprised  to  see  me,  Mr. 
Mansfield,"  said   Prank,   turning   to   Cecil; 
**  perhaps  you  guess  my  object.     As  one  of 
the  trustees  under  the  late  Mr.  Ellis's  will, 
I  have  some  claims  to  make    on  you,  for 
which  of  course  you  are  prepared ;  also  to  act 
on  behalf  of  your  daughter,  in  claiming  th(» 
sum  which  you  owe  to  her." 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  unprepared  for 
any  claim  you  can  have  to  advance,  Mr. 
Linwood;  indeed  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
which  you  can  possibly  assert  as  trustee  or 
otherwise." 

"  Allow  me  to  remind  you :  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  which  came  into  your  possession 
about  three  years  ago,  the  property  of  Fanny 
Ellis,  which  she  now  wishes  to  reclaim ;  and, 
secondly,  there  is  the  annual  income  arising 
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from  the  late  Mr.  Ellis's  estate,  whidi  has 
been  paid  to  you  since  his  death,  but  which 
the  trustees  are  now  bound  to  re-demand,  as 
it  has  been  paid  and  received  under  a  mistake 
which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  advert  to." 

The  first  of  these  claims  was  no  surprise 
to  Cecil,  who  had  already  been  prepared  for 
it  by  Mr.  Dennis's  remonstrance;  but  the 
second  was  quite  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
imwelcome.  After  a  moment's  hesitation, 
he  said: 

"  Really,  Mr.  Linwood,  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say  to  this  extraordinary  demand, 
beyond  that  I  am  quite  unprepared  to  meet 
it,  and  equally  astonished  at  its  being  made. 
It  is  true  that  the  money  in  question  all  came 
into  mv  hands,  but  I  received  it  as — as 
Fanny's  husband;  and  as  such,  was  both 
entitled  to  receive  and  spend  it." 

There  was  a  look  of  extreme  embarrass- 
ment, and  even  of  deprecation  as  he  glanced 
at  his  cousin,  after  sapng  these  words. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Frank,  in  a  blunt, 
unshrinking  tone,  "  as  Fanny's  husband  you 
were  entitled  to  receive  them  ;  and  had  vou 
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continued  her  husband,  no  one  would  have 
questioned  yo\ir  right.  But  since  the  sen- 
tence at  York  has  decided  that  you  never 
held  this  character,  of  course  the  money  must 
be  resigned  with  the  other  advantages  you 
are  called  upon  to  give  up." 

"  And  is  it  Fanny  who  desires  you  to  press 
this  claim?" 

"  It  is  by  her  particular  desire  that  I 
make  it." 

"  But  surely,  when  she  knows  that  it  will 
materially  inconvenience  and  distress  me,  she 
will  not  insist  on  it." 

"Your  inconvenience  and  distress  at  re- 
paying it,  cannot  be  greater  than  that  which 
she  will  experience  in  the  loss  of  it;  and 
as  she  has  justice  and  right  on  her  side  you 
cannot  wish  to  make  her  the  suflFerer." 

"  But  if  I  cannot—" 

"  That  is  a  word  which  I  apprehend  a  court 
of  law  would  not  understand." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Fanny 
will  sue  me  for  this  sum  ?  she  must  be  very 
much  changed  indeed  if  she  can  do  that." 


n? 
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^  Po«ihlT  ice  2» ;,  bos  dhaz0ss  of  tUs 
i3atur>r  cnTZst  be  timifiar  to  tgo.  and  need  not, 

^  But  I  am  crnracHfi  she  would  nerer 
pr:o5*i:ti  to    soch    estremities  —  she   is  too 

grC-rtOUa  !" 

''  And  ot  roune  you  W(>uki  be  incapable  of 
taking  ad\'anta^  of  such  emaroshr,  bv  at- 
ti^tnptin^  to  defraud  her  of  her  right  f^ 

"  I  cannot  see  that  it  U  her  right.  It  was 
mine  when  I  took  it :  vou  cannot  blame  me 

m 

for  doing  so  ?*' 

"  That  vou  belit.'ved  it  vours  I   can  easil? 

•  •  • 

imapne  ;  I  was  und»^r  a  similar  mistake  when 
I  paid  you  the  three  thousand  pounds  which 
Mr.  Ellis  bequeathed  to  his  daughter's  hus- 
band, and  the  interest  of  his  other  money. 
Whatever  steps  his  daughter  might  be  dis- 
posed to  take  for  the  recoverv*  of  her  own 
property,  and  whatever  degree  of  forbearance 
she  might  have  shown,  is  not  now  the  ques- 
tion. The  matter  does  not  rest  with  her ! 
She  has  settled  the  money  on  your  daughter ; 
and  the  gentleman  who  is  joined  with  me  in 
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the  trust,  is  no  more  disposed  than  myself  to 
suffer  the  claim  to  drop  through  neglect. 
We  must  see  justice  done." 

"  I  repeat  it,  it  is  a  most  unreasonable  claim 
— ^you  might  as  well  ask  for  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  which  belonged  to  my  first  wife." 

"  That  you  should  have  a  life-interest  in 
that  sum  is  natural,  but  though  of  course 
it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  you 
should  settle  it  on  your  own  daughter,  still 
this  is  a  question  where  the  law  cannot  dictate. 
In  the  other  you  will  find  it  peremptory,  and 
I  am  determined  to  resort  to  it  to  enforce 
claims  which  you  seem  so  disposed  to  neglect." 

"  Really,  I  would  do  it  if  1  could — ^but  I 
have  not  the  money  at  command." 

"  You  had  the  money,  what  is  become  of 
it  you  best  know ;  if  you  have  spent  it,  after 
the  request  of  Mr.  Ellis  that  it  should  be 
settled  on  his  daughter,  I  can  only  observe 
that  I  am  glad  I  am  not  in  your  situation." 

"  The  money  is  not  spent — at  least,  not  all 
of  it — but  considering  it  as  mine,  I  have 
entered  into  engagements  which— indeed  I 
have  incurred  expenses   that  I  cannot — "  he 
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hesitated,  and  did  not  very  well  know  what 
excuse  to  urge.  The  injustice  of  his  own  pro- 
c(*ediiigs  struck  him  forcibly,  and  he  looked  at 
Laiu^,  who  had  continued  listening  to  the 
whole  conversation,  whilst  apparently  occupied 
in  examining  the  jewellery.  She  now  came 
forward  and  addressed  Frank. 

"  Was  it  not  of  her  own  free  will  that  the 
lady  in  question  gave  my  cousin  this  money  ? 
What  right  has  she  now  to  reclaim  her  gifts  ¥* 

"  Mr.  Mansfield  knows  best,"  replied  Frank, 
"  whether  he  can  produce  any  evidence  to 
prove  the  gift,  or  whether  he  did  not  merely 
become  possessed  of  it  under  the  idea  that  he 
was  her  husband.  Would  she  have  given  it, 
had  she  not  supposed  herself  his  wife? — or 
would  he  have  accepted  it,  not  believing  him- 
self her  husband." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Linwood,  when  a  woman  acts 
as  Miss  Ellis  has  done,  and  sacrifices  everything 
to  her  affection  for  a  man,  one  cannot  answer 
for  what  she  may  do.  The  gift  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds  would  be  of  less  value  than 
some  other  gifts  she  made  him,  at  least  so 
most  women  would  judge." 
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'*  No  doubt,  Madam,  you  judge  perfectly 
right,  few  people  can  be  better  qualified  than 
yourself  to  form  a  decision  on  that  point," 
said  he,  with  perfect  calmness.  "  The  value 
of  the  sacrifices  she  has  been  compelled  to 
make,  were  no  doubt  well  understood  by  you 
before  you  took  the  steps  which  enforced  their 
surrender.  Leave  her,  however,  the  poor 
consolation  of  having  a  decent  provision  for 
her  child ;  having  torn  from  her  her  name, 
her  home,  her  station,  her  husband,  do  not 
defraud  her  of  that  to  which  you  have  no 
claim ;  and  whilst  stepping  into  possession  of 
all  the  rest,  I  would  recommend  you  to  relin- 
quish your  hopes  of  appropriating  what  is 
placed  by  the  law  beyond  your  grasp." 

She  seemed  rather  astonished,  and  tried  to 
interrupt  him,  but  he  went  on.  "  If  it  is 
true  what  I  hear,  that  you  arc  to  be  married 
to-morrow,  you  should  have  some  concern  for 
your  husband's  honour.  Consider  how  it  will 
sound  to  have  an  action  brought  against  him 
on  the  charge  of  fraudulently  retaining  money 
of  which  he  obtained  possession  by  deceiving 
the  owner  into  the  belief  that  she  was  his 
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wife ;  thereby  reducing  her  to  great  distress, 
and  leaving  his  daughter  destitute  of  a  provi- 
sion for  her  support." 

"  It  is  no  use  talking  in  that  way,  linwood," 
exclaimed  Cecil,  hastily,  "  Fanny  is  amply 
provided  for,  she  has  her  father's  fortune, 
which  is  five  or  six  hundred  a  year,  on  which, 
with  her  moderate  habits,  she  may  live  most 
comfortably." 

"  She  will  have  it  for  her  life,  but  it  will 
not  descend  to  your  daughter,  as  you  must 
be  aware ;  and  the  three  thousand  which  by 
your  father-in-law's  will  was  bequeathed  to 
his  daughter's  husband,  and  which  I  now 
reclaim  from  you,  together  with  her  own  ten 
thousand  pounds,  is  all  that  she  will  have  to 
bestow  upon  your  child." 

"  And  a  very  handsome  provision,  too," 
asserted  Laura.  "  What  can  an  illegitimate 
child  expect,  if  thirteen  thousand  pounds  does 
not  satisfy  her?  I  have  no  pity  for  such 
insatiable,  grasping  greediness !" 

"  Onlv  secure  her  the  thirteen  thousand. 
Madam,  and  we  will  ask  for  no  more ;  but  it 
is  the  want  of  that  of  which  we  complain.  In 
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demanding  it,  I  only  ask  what  Mr.  Mansfield 
cannot  in  justice  withhold — money  to  which 
he  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  as  he  will 
of  course  admit,  when  he  comes  to  consider 
it." 

At  this  moment  the  butler  entered,  and 
informed  Miss  Mansfield  that  she  was  waited 
for  in  the  library.- 

"  Who  wants  me  ?"  inquired  she  hastily. 

"  My  master.  Ma'am,"  replied  the  servant, 
"and  the  gentleman — Mr.  Price — with  the 
papers." 

"  Come  then,  Cecil,"  said  she,  putting  her 
hand  on  his  arm  ;  but  he  hesitated,  and  looked 
at  their  visitor.  Frank,  however,  firmly 
stood  his  ground,  resolved  not  to  give  way 
whilst  a  hope  remained  for  Fanny. 

"  Am  I  to  await  your  return  Mr.  Mans- 
field, or  will  you  give  me  a  definite  answer 
before  you  leave  the  room  ?" 

"  Really  it  is  such  a  matter  of  diflficulty,  I 
do  not  know  what  to  say,"  hesitated  Cecil, 
looking  rather  ashamed  of  himself 

"  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  accede  to  my 
claim  ?"  demanded  Frank  :  "  the  justice  of  it 

VOL.   II.  K 
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you  must  fed,  though  you  will  not  acknow- 
ledge it ;  but  will  you  yield  to  my  remon- 
strances, or  force  me  at  once  to  put  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  a  solicitor  ?" 

Whilst  Cecil  still  stood  uncertain,  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  H. 
Mansfield  himself,  who  came  to  know  the 
reason  of  their  delay.  The  nephew  was  too 
embarrassed  to  make  an  intelligible  reply ;  his 

# 

mind  was  wavering — he  was  equally  ashamed 
to  proceed  or  retract,  and  hesitated  in  all  the 
agony  of  a  weak  mind  which  has  not  strength 
to  decide  on  either  good  or  evil.  Laura 
interposed  : 

"  This  gentleman,  papa,  has  come  on  mat- 
ters of  business  to  Cecil — ^aims  which  had 
much  better  wait  some  other  time  for  investi- 
gation. I  am  sure,  when  he  understands 
that  we  are  particularly  engaged  on  affairs 
of  importance,  he  will  forbear  to  press  his 
wishes  at  this  time." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will,  Sir,"  said  the  elder 
Mansfield,  turning  to  Frank,  "when  you 
learn  that  at  this  moment  the  solicitor  is 
waiting  with  papers  of  great  importance  which 
require  signature." 
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"No,"  said  Frank,  decidedly.  "I  must 
first  have  an  answer,  and  not  till  then  will  I 
go  hence.  Before  Mr.  Mansfield  makes  the 
settlement  which  he  proposes  on  your  daughter, 
let  me  warn  you  that  he  is  liable  to  the  amoimt 
of  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  which 
I  claim  from  him  !" 

The  unde  expressed  his  surprise,  and  de- 
manded the  particulars.  He  listened  atten- 
tively and  calmly  to  the  statement,  and  when 
it  was  concluded,  demanded  whether  Miss 
Fanny  Ellis  was  determined  to  sue  Cecil  for 
the  amount. 

**  She  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said 
Frank,  "the  trustees  under  the  settlement 
she  has  made  on  her  child  are  the  parties 
to  sue  your  nephew.     I  am  one  of  them !" 

"Then,  Cecil,  you  should  pay  the  amount 
at  once ;  for  as  you  would  be  morally  certain 
to  lose  your  cause,  you  had  better  spare 
yoiu^elf  the  trouble  and  the  expense  of 
costs." 

"  If  I  do  so,  Sir,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  make  the  settlements  on  your  daughter 
which  you  require.     I  cannot  pay  this  exorbi- 
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tant  sum,  and  give  Laura  what  I  wish,  and 
what  she  deserves !" 

"  Ah  !  indeed !  that  alters  the  case,  Mr. 
Linvvood.  You  must  give  us  time  to  think  of 
this,  and  perhaps  we  may  hit  upon  some  plan 
— contrive  some  means  for  securing  what  you 
demand.     Give  us  time." 

"I  will  give  you  time  only  on  condition 
that  Mr.  Mansfield  refrains  from  completing 
these  settlements — ^until  he  has  refunded  the 
money  he  has  no  right  to  retain." 

"  Impossible  !"  replied  the  father ;  "  my 
daughter  is  to  be  married  to-morrow." 

"  I  apprehend  the  marriage  might  be  de- 
layed without  any  gross  violation  of  decorum 
or  delicacy,"  replied  Frank  coolly. 

"  Cecil !  father !"  cried  Laura,  indignantly, 
"  what  right  has  this  stranger —  this  man — to 
interfere  in  our  concerns,  or  dictate  respecting 
my  marriage  ? — what  has  he  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  Miss  Mansfield,"  said  Frank,  the 
polite  tone  of  his  voice  making  the  bitterness 
of  his  words  the  more  striking ;  then  turning 
to    Cecil,  he   added :    "  Pay   the    money    I 
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demand  to  me  instead  of  to  Miss  Mansfield's 
trustees.  Delay  your  marriage  till  this  is 
settled,  or  1  will  give  directions  to-morrow  for 
filing  a  bill  in  Chancery  for  the  recovery  of  it" 

"  I  would  rather  have  twenty  bills  filed 
than  be  dictated  to  in  that  manner !''  ex- 
claimed Laura,  passionately. 

"  Consider,"  resumed  Frank,  "  that  though 
the  world  may  forgive  the  desertion  of 
Fanny  for  another — may  not  blame  your 
conduct  as  unfeeling  or  dishonourable  in 
misleading,  and  then  casting  her  off — the 
attempt  to  defraud  her  of  her  property,  to 
rob  her,  and  leave  your  own  child  destitute, 
will  not  pass  imcondenaned,  even  by  the 
imperfect  standard  of  this  world's  rule  of 
right.  It  is  disgraceful  to  your  feelings  as  a 
man  and  a  father  1" 

Cecil  looked  at  Laura,  hesitated ;  but  his 
evil  genius  prevailed :  "  Do  as  you  please,  I 
will  abide  the  consequences.  I  wish  you 
good-night,  Mr.  Linwood." 

With  a  glance  of  immeasurable  scorn,  the 
lawyer  lefl  the  room. 

**  Now,  do  not  keep  Mr.  Price  waiting  any 
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longer,"  said  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield  impar 
tiently,  and  he  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

''Come,  Laura,"  said  Cecil,  placing  his 
arm  fondly  round  her  waist. 

"  I  will  not  r  said  the  young  lady,  in  a 
most  peremptory  tone.  "  I  will  not  tou«di 
pen  or  paper,  Cecil,  unless  you  promise  me 
to  have  no  communication — ^hold  no  inter- 
course with  Fanny  Ellis  or  her  child." 

''My  dearest  Laura,  what  makes  you 
think  of  that  ?"  remonstrated  he. 

"  Promise  me,  solemnly  promise  me,  that 
beyond  what  the  law  compels  you,  you  wiH 
do  nothing  for  them — ^give  nothing  to  them 
— see  nothing  of  them — hear  nothing  from 
them; — that  you  renounce  all  connection 
with,  interest  in,  or  affection  for,  the  child 
and  its  mother; — that  nothing  will  ever 
induce  you  to  acknowledge  its  existence,  or 
in  any  way  act  as  if  it  were  connected  with 
you.  Unless  you  do  this,  even  now  I  will 
refuse  you." 

"Nay,  Laura,  can  you  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  I  could  wish  to  hold  communi- 
cation with  one  from  whom  I  parted  on  such 
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terms?  She  is  nothing  to  me  now;  you 
need  not  be  jealous  of  her  power,  or  afraid  of 
its  revival." 

"  Remember  what  I  say ! — ^let  me  hence- 
forth never  hear  of  the  existence  of  the  brat 
whose  birth  is  a  perpetual  reproach  to  you." 

"  I  will  give  you  any  promise  that  you 
like,  you  jealous  girl,"  replied  her  lover 
immediately;  yet  the  words  were  followed 
by  something  like  a  sigh,  as  he  remembered 
the  little  Mary,  and  some  remains  of  parental 
feeUng  stirred  within  his  heart. 


mHLS 


CHAPTER  \TIL 

It  was  a  dark  and  sfcenuT  dav  which  ^^^ 
witnessed  Cecil  Mansfield's  third  appearance 
<t  the  matrimonial  altar.  Loodon  was  en- 
T^oped  in  a  dense,  damp  fog:  the  bride's 
ludr  would  not  curl,  the  bridemaids  had  red 
)io»&  sod  the  bridegroom  shivered — perhaps 
<»Ui»  periuqps  with  feeling.  The  church 
K|li>pd,  bat  the  lamps  struggled  feeb^' 
ibr  murky  atmosphere;  and  encum- 
%Mii  Vr  ker  Imx  veil  and  flounces  the  bride 

die  dark  on  leaving  the  church, 
down  the  slippery  steps. 
^  not  ominous  of  her  future 
nd  <Hie  of  the  guests  to 


^ 
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another ;  "a  faux  pcLs  so  very  soon   after 
marriage  is  a  little  remarkable." 

They  left  town  immediately  for  Brooken- 
sha.  The  fog  out  of  London  melted  away 
into  a  drizzling,  misty  rain,  blotting  out  aU 
distant  objects  completely,  and  preventing 
them  seeing  the  nearer  ones  by  the  thick 
curtain  of  small  specks  which  it  drew  across 
the  window.  It  was  a  trying  journey ;  and 
when  the  second  day  proved  no  finer  than  the 
first,  and  brought  them  no  change  of  pros- 
pect, Laura  began  to  be  quite  cross,  and 
having  no  one  eke  to  show  her  feelings  to, 
was  forced  to  exercise  them  on  her  husband. 
He  bore  it  very  well  however,  being  so  much 
in  love  as  to  make  every  change  of  her 
temper  interesting. 

They  reached  Brookensha  late  on  a  No- 
vember afternoon.  The  almost  leafless  woods 
looked  dreary  and  damp,  exhibiting  to  the 
eye  one  uniform  tinge  of  a  dull  purplish- 
brown.  The  park  was  solitary  and  forlorn- 
looking,  the  cottages  dripping  and  unsightly 
— there  was  nothing  to  charm  the  eye  as 
they  entered  the  grounds  of  Brookensha. 
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They  reached  the  house,  and  Cec3  led  his 
wife  into  the  new  home  he  had  giren  her 
the  home  of  their  common  ancestors.  Tlie 
wood  fire  on  the  hearth  in  the  hall,  burned 
dull  and  smoky,  emitting  neither  light  nor 
heat,  and  there  were  no  candles  to  compen- 
sate for  it.  The  servants  seined  taken  by 
surprise,  and  quite  unprepared  for  the  return 
of  their  master. 

The  new  Mrs.  Mansfield  gave  a  glance 
round  the  haD,  and  it  was  followed  by  a 
shudder. 

"  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  lively  appear- 
ance of  your  house,"  observed  she,  as  she 
advanced ;  "  there  is  something  so  unearthly 
and  deathlike  in  the  mansion,  one  would  sup- 
pose a  party  of  ghosts  had  been  holding  a 
midnight  festival  here.  Pray  is  it  always  as 
suitable  for  a  funeral  as  this  ?" 

Before  Cecil  could  answer,  the  house- 
keeper advanced  and  made  a  stiff  and  formal 
courtesy,  as  she  requested  to  know  whether 
there  was  anything  she  could  do  for  the 
young  lady's  comfort.  Her  cold  and  con- 
manner  formed  a  striking  contrast 
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to  the  affectionate  empressement  with  which 
she  had  been  wont  to  welcome  Fanny  or  her 
sister. 

"  Send  somebody  here  with  a  light  to 
show  me  the  way  to  my  dressing-room,  and 

The  haughty  voice  in  which  these  words 
were  spoken,  at  once  completed  the  resolution 
which  the  housekeeper  had  been  for  some 
time  forming — to  quit  Brookensha.  She 
would  not  serve  imder  such  a  mistress,  not 
she  ;  after  waiting  on  an  angel,  she  would 
not  condescend  to  a  woman  who  deigned  not 
to  look  at  her,  but  she  would  give  her  master 
warning  the  next  morning.  Time  was  when 
it  would  have  broken  her  heart  to  quit  a  man- 
sion where  she  had  lived  from  a^girl ;  but  all 
was  changed  now,  even  her  young  master 
forgot  to  speak  to  her  as  he  had  been  used  to 
do,  and  only  found  fault  that  everything  was 
so  ill  prepared. 

The  next  morning  did  not  find  the  young 
mistress  of  the  mansion  in  at  all  a  more 
amiable  mood.  She  quarrelled  with  every- 
thing she  saw  and  heard,  &om  the  breakfast- 
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service  to  the  disposition  of  the  rooms ;  fit)m 
the  waiting  of  the  servants  to  the  attentions 
of  her  husband ;  from  the  voice  of  the  house- 
keeper to  the  tones  of  a  new  harp ;  nothing 
pleased  her :  the  weather  was  wet,  on  pur- 
pose to  provoke  her ;  the  prospect  was 
gloomy,  the  rooms  were  dark,  the  country 
patois  of  the  footman  was  abominable. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  I  have  heard  the 
beauties  of  Brookensha  so  much  vaunted," 
said  she  contemptuously,  as  she  stood  at  the 
library  window,  "  the  prospect  is  so  charm- 
ing; the  wet  and  spongy  turf,  the  half- 
withered  flowers,  dripping  with  rain,  the 
leafless  boughs  of  those  trees,  and  the  melan- 
choly, but  not  musical  noise  of  those  rooks, 
form  altogether  a  tout  ensemble  perfectly 
captivating.  I  begin  to  understand  what  poor 
nuns  in  French  convents  must  have  suff^ered, 
banished  from  the  bright  face  of  man,  and 
seeing  nothing  but  some  old  father  confessor." 

"  But  things  will  look  much  brighter 
here  in  fair  weather,  dear  Laura :  it  is  the 
cloudy  atmosphere  gives  you  the  vapours," 
said  Cecil,  tenderly. 
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"  Very  likely,  but  I  don't  mind  a  wet  day 
in  London !" 

"  This  is  the  lady's  flower-garden,"  *said 
he,  to  change  the  subject.  "  I  hope,  next 
spring  often  to  see  you  busy  here." 

"  Good  Heavens !  Cecil,  don't  you  keep  a 
gardener?"  exclaimed  she,  with  an  accent 
something  between  terror  and  surprise. 

"  Of  course,  my  love,  about  a  dozen,"  re- 
plied he,  smiling. 

"  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
wonderful,  am  I  to  soil  my  fingers  by  dig- 
gmg?"  inquired  she. 

"  Not  digging,  dear,  but  superintending, 
and  pruning,  and  all  the  light  work  suited 
to  a  lady.  The  terrace-garden  has  always 
been  under  the  charge  of  the  lady  of  the 
mansion,"  said  he,  with  a  something  of  ten- 
der retrospection  in  his  tone. 

"  Very  suitable,  no  doubt,  for  your  country- 
bred  women,  who  are  accustomed  to  such 
occupations,"  said  she,  scornfully;  "  but  I 
received  a  London  education,  and  learnt  dif- 
ferent lessons." 

"  There  is  nothing  unlady-like  in  garden- 
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log,  dear  Laura.  Women  of  the  highest 
rank  and  most  refined  education  take  pleasiire 
in  it." 

''  Very  likely ;  but  I  am  sure  it  must  make 
their  hands  hard  and  bro¥m.  Fancy  me 
tucking  up  my  gown,  and  grubbing  in  the 
dirt  with  these  fiugers :  I  should  be  aUe  to 
touch  the  harp  well,  should  I  not?"  And 
she  held  up  her  small  white  hands  as  she 
spoke. 

**  Ah !"  said  he,  kissing  them  affectionately^ 
"  I  do  not  despair  of  gathering  a  bouquet  of 
your  planting,  before  the  end  of  next  summer." 

"  I  tell  you  if  you  gather  no  flowers  but  of 
my  planting,  Cecil,  you  will  never  prick  your 
fingers  with  a  rose  again.  I  never  even  tied 
up  my  own  bouquets  in  London,  or  dressed  a 
flower-pot,  or  cared  for  a  hot-house,  my  genius 
does  not  lie  in  the  domestic  affection  or  rural 
simplicity  way.  I  prefer  artificial  flowers  to 
real  ones,  and  the  glitter  of  a  ball-room  to  all 
the  parterres  in  the  world.     There  may  be 

"  '  Sermons  in  stones,  books  in  running  brooks/ 

but  I  hate  sermons,  and  do  not  like  books, 
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except  of  my  own  choosing ;  and  as  to  the 
'  tongues  in  trees/  they  are  unknown  tongues 
to  me,  so  I  am  not  likely  to  be  amused  by 
them." 

"  Well,  dear  Laura,"  said  her  husband 
good-humouredly,  "  I  trust  you  will  find  more 
entertaining  tongues  in  the  country  soon. 
Our  neighbours  will  be  calling,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  pleased  with  some  of  them." 

"  Pleased  with  country  neighbours  ?  really, 
Cecil,  you  know  but  little  of  my  mind.  Pleased 
with  a  set  of  people  whose  language,  actions, 
and  tastes  are  all  foreign  to  me  ?  impossible." 
Do  not  judge  so  harshly,  Laura." 
Oh  !  I  know  exactly  what  country  neigh- 
bours are  like,"  said  she ;  "there  are  the  landed 
proprietors,  who  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but 
Assizes,  Bench-days,  and  the  state  of  the 
coxmtry,  varied  by  digressions  on  horses  and 
hoxmds;  there  are  their  wives,  who  wear 
satin  gowns,  and  feathers  in  their  bonnets, 
who  talk  of  their  housemaids'  failings  and  their 
doctors'  prescriptions.  Then  come  their 
daughters,  who  converse  about  the  Opera  and 
Almack's,  taking  their  idea  of  the  first  from 
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the  paper,  and  of  the  second  from  the  sub- 
scription hunt  balls.  Then  come  the  doctors, 
who  look  as  if  they  were  studying  your 
constitution ;  and  their  wives,  who  never  speak 
to  one  another,  and  will  not  sit  at  the  same 
table.  Then  the  parsons,  boring  you  with 
paupers'  miseries  and  charity  sermons;  and 
their  wives,  with  their  hearts  wrapped  up  in 
their  noisy  nurseries,  and  flannel-petticoats  for 
the  poor.  Oh  !  yes ;  the  society  is  charming 
in  every  way." 

"  I  assure  you,  Laura,  we  have  very  excellent 
neighbours,  people  of  good  old  families,  who 
spend  the  season  in  London,  and  live  in  first- 
rate  style." 

"  They  must  be  the  greatest  bores  of  all; 
bringing  down  second-hand  fashions,  and 
exploded  tastes  from  London ;  and  passing 
them  off  as  first-rate  in  this  country." 

"  You  are  very  unjust,  Laura;  but  you 
shall  tell  a  different  tale  when  you  have  expe- 
rienced their  hospitality.  Wait  till  you  have 
spent  a  Christmas  in  the  country." 

"  I  spend  a  Christmas  in  the  country  ? 
Heavens !  what  will  you  mention  next,  Cecil  ? 
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You  cannot  expect  me  to  stay  here  more  than 
a  fortnight." 

"  Indeed  I  hope  you  will  remain  here  till 
the  House  meets  at  least ;  you  know  I  must 
go  to  town  then,  and  you,  I  expect,  will 
accompany  me,  but  till  then,  I  trust  you  will 
spend  the  interval  as  the  wife  of  a  man  of 
property  should  do :  in  getting  acquainted 
with  your  neighbours,  studying  the  interests 
of  our  poor  tenantry,  and  making  yourself 
and  me  popular  amongst  the  electors  of  the 
county." 

"  I  mean  to  spend  the  next  winter  at  Paris," 
said  Laura  composedly. 

"  Paris,  Laura  ;  impossible  !  I  cannot  leave 
the  coimtry,"  replied  her  husband,  excessively 
surprised.     "  You  cannot  expect  it !" 

**  I  am  determined  to  go  there,"  was  her 
resolute  answer.  "  I  did  not  get  my  pretty 
trousseau  to  lay  it  by  till  it  is  all  old- 
fashioned  !" 

"  Wear  your  pretty  clothes  here,  Laura." 

"  I  dare  say — very  suitable ;  lace  flounces 
and  satin  slippers  are  exactly  calculated  for 
appearing  in  this  forlorn  and  weeping  wilder- 
ness." 
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"You  will  be  expected  to  appear  well- 
dressed  at  church." 

"  Well  or  ill,  I  can  teJl  vou  I  shall  not 
appear  there  at  all.  It  makes  me  shudder  to 
think  how  damp  and  cold  a  country  church 
would  be  I" 

"  But  my  popularity,  Laura—" 
'*  Had  better  not  depend  on  my  acquaint- 
ance, for  I  feel  sure  I  shall  never  agree  with 
any  of  the  coimtry  gossips  of  whom  you  are 
speaking.     I  shall  affront  them  all  1" 
"  My  dear  Laura,  don't  be  childish." 
"  I  am  determined  I  will  not,   for  I  will 
have   my    own   way,    as   few   children  ever 
have !" 

Laura  was  as  good  as  her  word ;  and 
added  but  little  to  her  husband's  popularity 
whilst  at  Brookensha.  They  had  been  three 
days  in  the  coimtry  when  visitors  made  their 
appearance,  and  Laura  was  summoned  from 
the  sofa  in  her  dressing-room  to  receive  one 
of  the  oldest  and  proudest  of  the  neighbouring 
families.  She  entered  the  room,  and  advanced 
to  meet  them  with  an  air  of  indifference  and 
self-possession  very  different  from  the  usual 
aspect  of  a  bride  when  first  receiving  visi- 
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tors  in  her  husband's  house.  Her  scrutinizing 
eyes  quailed  not,  and  her  swan-like  neck  con- 
tinued drawn  to  its  full  height,  as  if  she  were 
internally  questioning  the  equality  of  those 
she  approached  with  her  own  elevated  station. 
She  glided  across  the  room  to  an  easy  chair 
near  her  embroidery-frame,  and  seated  herself 
with  the  air  of  a  queen  who  waits  to  be 
entertained  by  those  whom  she  honours  with 
an  interview. 

The  party  consisted  of  a  father,  mother, 
and  daughter,  who  valued  themselves  more 
on  their  untitled  but  illustrious  descent  than 
many  patrician  families  would  venture  to  do. 
Pride  thus  opposed  to  pride,  it  was  not  likely 
that  a  very  friendly  interview  should  take 
place,  though  the  visitors  were  too  well-bred 
to  adopt  the  haughty  and  contemptuous 
silence  with  which  Mrs.  Mansfield  treated 
them.  Civil  inquiries  were  made  as  to  how 
she  liked  the  place  and  the  general  aspect  of 
the  country,  but  they  met  with  the  most  frigid 
and  brief  replies.  She  sat  twisting  a  piece 
of  coloured  lambs'-wool  round  her  delicate 
white  fingers,  as  if  indulging  a  fit  of  profound 
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reflection,  from  which  she  was  roused  by  the 
occasional  questions  of  her  guests. 

The  inquiries  of  the  young  lady  relative  to 
their  new  neighbour's  tastes  and  amusements 
were  not  more  successful  in  eliciting  informa- 
tion than  those  of  her  mother  had  been. 
Judging  from  her  replies,  Laura  appeared  to 
have  no  accomplishments,  no  occupations,  no 
preferences.  The  harp  in  the  room  seemed 
to  indicate  that  she  was  musical,  but  Laura 
only  admitted  that  she  liked  well  enough 
to  hear  it.  The  embroiderj-frame  might 
have  served  as  a  ground-work  for  a  confiden- 
tial discussion  relative  to  patterns,  shades,  and 
colours;  but  she  asserted  that  she  scarcely 
ever  touched  it.  She  knew  nothing  of  gar- 
dening except  that  it  soiled  the  hands,  or  of 
sketching  beyond  the  fact  that  it  must  weary 
the  eyes. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  impression  made 
during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  that  the  \'isit 
lasted  was  extremely  unfavourable,  and  the 
family  decided,  that  whatever  faults  the  un- 
fortunate Fanny  Ellis  might  have  had,  she 
certainly  possessed  better  manners,  and  pro- 
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bably  better  sense,  than  her  successor  at 
Brookensha. 

At  the  gate  of  the  Park  the  Fermors  met 
with  their  eldest  son,  who  was  proceeding, 
fiiU  of  curiosity,  ,to  see  the  woman  whose 
charms  had  been  sufficiently  powerfiil  to 
subdue  the  affection  for  Fanny,  which  had 
once  been  so  remarkable. 

Fanny  had  never  been  a  popular  character 
with  the  generality  of  gay  young  men :  no 
very  affectionate  wife  can  be  so.  They  could 
not  deny  her  gentleness,  beauty,  and  virtue ; 
but  whilst  these  claimed  their  respect,  their 
society,  conversation,  and  liveliness,  was  re- 
served for  those  women  who  valued  them 
more  and  returned  them  better. 

When  assured  by  his  mother  that  he  would 
find  the  new  Mrs.  Mansfield  ptoud,  silent, 
and  unsociable,  and  by  his  sister  that  her 
mind  and  manners  were  equally  deficient, 
he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  credit  either,  and 
only  the  moi«  resolutely  set  his  horse's  head 
towards  the  house,  in  hopes  to  make  some 
impression  by  his  own  worth  on  the  proud 
lady  of  the  domain. 
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Just  as  the  party  had  left  the  house,  Cecil 
entered  the  drawiDg-room,  and  Laura,  sinking 
back  in  her  chair,  exdaimed : 

<<  Take  me  away,  Cecil,  from  these  horrors, 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  kill  me  with  disgust 
and  chagrin/' 

''My  dearest  Laura,"  exclaimed  the  alarmed 
husband,  ^*  what  is  the  nlatter  ?"  seating  him- 
self bv  her  side  with  an  air  of  the  tenderest 
solicitude. 

"  Only  that  I  cannot  survive  if  I  have 
again  to  do  the  honours  to  such  another 
party  of  bores  as  those  Fermors." 

"  My  love,  they  are  some  of  my  best 
friends." 

"Then  your  best  friends  are  very  stupid 
people,  and  bad  company,"  replied  she  very 
unceremoniously ;  "  and  I  must  insist  on  not 
1)eing  exposed  to  such  dreadful  visitations." 

"  Why,  what  did  thev  do  ?" 

"  The  Papa  Fermor  never  spoke  at  all,  the 
Mamma  was  still  more  disagreeable,  because 
she  did  talk  a  little,  but  the  daughter  was 
worst  of  all,  for  she  seemed  to  think  it 
neccssar}'   to   catechise   me   on   my   accom- 
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pfishmentSy  as  if  she  had  been  inquiring  the 

gualificataons  of  a  governess.     Could  I  play, 

sing,  draw,  danoe,  &c.     I  had  a  great  mind 

to  show  her  the  advertisements  in  the  'Times' 

of  the  London  schook,  and  tell  her  I  learnt 

all  that  they  professed  to  teach  at  one  of 

tHose  establishments." 

''  My  love,  you  really  must  not  be  so  severe. 
I  bave  no  doubt  Miss  Fermor  meant  to  be 
both  civil  and  agreeable." 

"  It  is  a  pity  then  that  her  efforts  so  ill 
responded  to  her  intentions^  for  her  questions 
proved  both  rude  and  unpleasant." 

"I  am  sorry  you  found  her  so,"  began 
Cecily  when  he  was  interrupted  by  his  wife, 
^'ho  continued,  without  paying  any  attention 
^  What  he  was  saying : 

*'The  fact  is,  Cecil,  you  must  take  me 
^^ay  immediately." 

**  My  dearest  love,  you  cannot  wish  to  go 
^ore  Christmas." 

**  Most  certainly  I  do ;  I  mean  to  spend 
Christmas  at  Paris." 

'*  Paris,  Lam^ !     What  can  you  be  thinking 
^f  ?    What  put  that  into  your  head  ?" 
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''Whv,  what  is  there   unnatural  in  the 
wish  ?     Paris  is  the  most  agreeable  place  in 
the  world,  and  you   cannot   expect  me  to 
remain  all  my  life  moping  here  in  this  ex-- 
tremdy  dull  Elysium  of  yours." 

"'  But  my  interest,  my  influence,  the  secu — 


ritv  of  mv  seat !  The  owners  of  BrookenshjL-k.  .^ 
have  always  been  noted  for  hospitality  a^^«BL.i 
Christmas ;  what  will  my  neighbours  say  V 

''  That  they  wish  themselves  in  your  place 
what  eke  could  they  say  ?  They  will  find  yo 
grown  wiser  than  your  ancestors." 

"  It  will  not  do,"  said  Cecil,  shaking 
head. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Cecil,"  said  she,  firm! 
"if  you  reckon   on   my   making   myself 
popularity-hunter  for  your  sake,  you  will  fin^^  —  ' 
yourself  grossly  mistaken.     I  never  have  bee^  ^ 
accustomed  to  bow  and  cringe  to  any  one  -^s*^ 
for  instance,  I  thought  the  Fermors 
able,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  foun^^ 


^ 


me  50." 


"  I  should  hope  not,"  said  he,  gravely  ;  ** 
will  be  very  detrimental  to  my  interests  if  yo 
offend  them." 
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^  Well,  then,  take  me  to  Paris." 

"Now,  my  dearest  wife,"  said  he,  drawing 

his  chair  dose  to  her,  and  kindly  taking  her 

iiand,  "  do  for  my  sake  listen  to  reason.  Pray 

^^  and  make  yourself  agreeable  to  my  friends, 

^nd  I  will  try  and  oblige  you.     We  will  see 

^  We  can  go  to  Paris  in  the  spring,  if  you 

^ill  spend  the  winter  here.     You  know  you 

^^^Jtt  be  most  delightful,  fascinating,   if  you 

please ;  do  exert  your  powers  for  the  good 

^f  your  husband,  and  try  and  make  friends 

^'^th  those  whose  friendship  is  important  to 
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Only  see,"  exclaimed  Laura,  impatiently 
^*^Hking  the  folds  of  her  gown,  "  you  have 
*^^^<5ed  the  chair  on  my  flounces !  Really 
^^  grow  so  gothic — perhaps  you  are  used  to 
^l^ave  in  this  manner  at  home ;  but  I  must 
^^y,  I  wonder  what  kind  of  ladies  you  could 
^^Ve  associated  with,  if  they  permitted  such 
^^^nners  ?  Do  try,  and  for  my  sake  behave 
'^Ice  a  gentleman.     It  is  important  to  me." 

"  Laura,  do  you  want  to  vex  me  ?"  said 
^ecil,  drawing  back  with  an  air  that  showed 
^^  was  hurt. 
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"It  is  not  my  particular  object;  but  I 
should  suppose  you  were  trying  to  annoy  me, 
by  the  way  in  which  you  go  on  worrying. 
Can  you  not  be  quiet  ?" 

''  You  did  not  use  to  behave  thus,  Laura ; 
you  arc  changed,  I  think,  this  morning.  Do 
be  yourself,  and  be  reasonable/* 

Laura  only  turned  away,  and  took  a  news- 
paper from  the  table  near  her.  She  was 
humming  an  opera  air  over  its  columns,  when 
the  house-l)ell  was  again  heard,  and  Cecil 
exclaimed : 

"  Here  are  more  visitors,  Laura ;  let  me 
beseech  you  to  make  yourself  pleasant." 

Laura  only  raised  her  eyebrows  and  com- 
pressed her  lips,  but  uttered  not  a  word; 
when  the  opening  door  disclosed  young  Ter- 
mor, alone.  An  elegant,  well-dressed  young 
man,  with  a  graceful  bow,  a  pleasant  address, 
and  a  command  of  fluent  flattery  was  at  any 
time,  even  in  London,  an  agreeable  object  to 
Laura  Mansfield ;  but  in  the  quiet  of  Brooken- 
sha,  it  was  an  apparition  to  gladden  her  eyes, 
lighten  her  heart,  and  call  up  her  most  fasci- 
nating smiles.      She  received   him    with  a 
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ready  and  pleasant  grace,  which  at  once 
showed  him  he  was  welcome,  and  the  warmth 
of  her  reception,  coming  as  it  did  after  the 
very  opposite  representations  of  his  mother 
and  sister,  convinced  him  that  she  was  only 
slandered  on  account  of  her  superior  grace 
and  beauty.  From  that  moment  he  became 
her  devoted  admirer,  and  decided  in  his  own 
mind  that  she  was  the  epitome  of  feminine 
loveliness. 

"  I  hope  you  mean  to  make  a  long  stay  at 
Brookensha,  Mrs.  Mansfield,"  said  he ;  "  we 
cannot  afford  in  our  neighbourhood  to  lose 
a  family  even  of  an  ordinary  stamp,  mudi 
less  a  valuable  acquaintance." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  ftdly  intend  to  go  to 
Paris  very  soon." 

"  Indeed !  what  only  appear  amongst  us 
to  dazzle  our  eyes,  and  then  leave  us  in 
deeper  darkness." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  will  easily  content 
yourself  amidst  the  many  charming  families 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Those  who  have 
lived  in  the  same  circle,  and  gro¥ni  up  with 
the  same  set  of  ideas,  must  be  much  better 
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''  Let  me  supply  it  now ;  do  pray  go  on 
working,  that  I  may  see  you." 

"  Why  ?"  said  she,  raising  her  brilliant 
dark  eyes  to  his  face,  with  a  look  of  innocent 
wonder,  as  if  she  could  not  in  the  least 
imagine  what  he  meant. 

''  Because,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no- 
thing more  agreeable  to  contemplate,  to  my 
eyes,  than  a  beautiful — pattern ;  the  fair  hands 
of  an  artist,  such  as  you,  passing  backwards 
and  forwards  the  little  polished  shaft  which 
works  such  wonders,  and  does  such  execution 
— I  like  it  of  all  things." 

"  Well,"  said  she,  drawing  her  work  dose 
to  her,  and  taking  up  the  needle,  *'  I  cannot 
refuse  to  give  you  pleasure  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 
Do  you  think  it  pretty  ?" 

"  Lovely  !"  said  he,  warmly  looking  all  the 
while  at  her  face,  which  she  turned  towards 
him;  ''just  the  shades  and  colours  I  most 
admire !" 

"  And  if  I  were  to  make  you  a  present  of 
it,  what  would  you  do  with  it?"  inquired 
she,  with  her  most  fascinating  smile. 

''  Mount  it  in  a  carved  oak  frame,   and 
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keep  it  to  adorn  my  own  room,  oonsidering 
it  as  my  greatest  treasure;  but  that  is  ftr 
too  great  a  happiness  to  be  thought  of." 

''  It  certainly  would  be  a  considerable  favour 
— one  which  I  should  expect  to  be  earned  by 
great  devotion  and  extraordinary  semces: 
should  you  be  equal  to  them  ?" 

"  Of  what  nature  shoidd  the  services  be? 
Shall  I  find  you  a  riding-horse,  or  procure 
you  a  lap-dog  ?  Ride  to  London  for  a  skein 
of  lambswool,  or  fetch  you  a  new  novel  from 
Paris?" 

"  Come  after  me  to  Paris  yourself— I 
mean  to  fetch  my  own  novels;  but  defend 
my  character  in  the  country,  when  I  am 
accused  of  being  proud  and  disagreeable.  Take 
my  part  in  my  absence." 

"  Indeed  I  will,  with  all  my  heart,"  said 
he,  enthusiastically. 

"  And  you  may,  with  truth ;  for  though  I  am 
sometimes  accused  of  it,  indeed  it  is  unjustly. 
Sometimes  I  am  seized  with  an  indescribable 
feeling — a  sort  of  spell  comes  over  me ;  I 
am  unable  to  speak  or  act ;  it  is  as  if  I  were 
under  the  influence  of  mesmerism ;  and  I  feel 
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a  repellant  power,  exercised  by  those  with 
whom  I  am  in  contact.  If  there  is  no  sym- 
pathy— if  we  are  uncongenial  souls — ^is  it  my 
fault  that  I  cannot  make  myself  agreeable? 
Am  I  to  blame  for  a  failing  over  which  I  have 
no  control  ?" 

"Certainly  not,"  exclaimed  he,  with  em- 
phasis. 

'*  But  when  I  meet  with  one  who  can 
understand  me,  then  it  is  a  very  different 
thing.     You  will  defend  me  ?" 

"  To  the  death,"  cried  he.  "  Should  any 
one  dare  to  attack  you,  let  them  not  do  it  in 
my  presence." 

If  Cecil  had  been  vexed  at  his  wife's  want 
of  animation  towards  his  other  friends,  he 
was  certainly  not  better  pleased  by  the  extra- 
ordinary fluency  and  liveliness,  amounting 
almost  to  flirtation,  which  characterized  her 
conversation  with  this  young  man.  His  pre- 
sence was  unnoticed  by  either,  and  he  sat 
leaning  over  a  newspaper,  though  unconscious 
of  what  the  columns  contained,  wondering  to 
himself  if  this  could  be  the  same  Laura  who, 
a  shcnl;  month  ago,  had  appeared  so  entirely 
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devoted  to  him.  Unpleasant  reminisoenoes  of 
their  earlier  acquaintance,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  then  behaved,  crossed  his  mind. 
He  remembered  their  quarrel  and  parting, 
and  a  half-formed  wish  arose  that  they  had 
still  continued  separated. 

He  was  seated  at  a  little  ebony  work-table, 
which  had  been  a  favourite  of  Fanny's,  where 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  and  occupy 
herself.  Scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  did, 
he  pulled  open  the  drawer ;  apparently  the 
housemaid  had  employed  it  as  a  receptacle 
for  such  scraps  of  paper,  or  shreds  of  lambs- 
wool,  as  are  sometimes  left  littering  about  a 
lady's  sitting-room. 

Amongst  these  remnants,  preserved  by 
accident,  was  an  open  note,  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Mansfield,  which,  from  the  date,  he 
knew  must  have  been  meant  for  Fanny.  It 
was  only  a  simple  note,  inviting  them  to 
dinner  at  one  of  their  neighbours;  but  the 
sight  of  it  recalled  the  circumstances  imder 
which  that  invitation  had  been  given  and 
received.  There  had  been  a  little  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  accepting  it.     It  was  to  a 
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family  whom  she  did  not  much  like — one 
who  were  rather  inclined  to  be  supercilious 
and  unpleasant  to  herself,  and  she  had  wished 
not  to  go ;  but  he  had  urged  the  contrary, 
and  she  had  yielded,  as  she  ever  did  where 
only  her  own  comfort  and  pleasure  were  con- 
cerned— yielded  so  sweetly,  so  gracefully,  it 
had  served  to  endear  her  more  to  him.  The 
contrast  between  her  unvarying  tenderness  and 
self-devotion,  and  the  self-will  and  carelessness 
of  his  bride,  could  not  fail  of  producing  an 
effect  on  his  mind :  and  when  the  thought  arose 
of  how  Fanny's  trustful  love  had  been  re- 
quited, a  feeling  of  most  bitter  remorse  came 
over  his  mind,  and  he  felt  at  that  moment 
how  just  a  retribution  it  would  be  towards 
himself,  should  he  now  suffer  as  a  husband. 

Yes,  he  had  deceived,  betrayed,  deserted 
a  woman  devoted  to  him ;  he  had  cast  her 
off;  defrauded  her  and  her  daughter;  had 
even  bound  himself  by  promise  to  abandon 
his  only  child;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  a 
woman  who  now  made  it  evident  how  little 
she  really  cared  for  his  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion.    Whether  any  feelings  of  regret  would 
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have  wounded  his  peace  of  mmd  had  Laura 
behaved  in  a  way  perfectly  agreeable  to  him, 
may  well  be  doubted.  His  was  not  the 
repentance  of  conviction,  but  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  arose  not  from  having  committed 
a  faulty  but  from  having  made  a  mistake. 

Immersed  in  a  deep  reverie  over  these 
thoughts  and  considerations,  he  remained  un- 
conscious of  the  babillage  of  his  wife  and 
her  visitor,  imtil  he  was  roused  by  the  leave- 
taking  of  the  Litter.  Laura  extended  her  fidr 
ungloved  hjind,  which  young  Fermor  gallantly 
kissed,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  deter- 
mination to  come  again  soon:  it  was  said 
with  an  assurance  of  welcome  and  a  self- 
sufficiency  which  provoked  CecD,  and  made 
him  feel  extremely  desirous  of  kicking  the 
young  man  from  the  room. 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed,  Laura 
threw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Well,  Cecil,  I  hope  I  have 
proved  to  you  how  docile  and  tractable  I 
am,  complying  so  entirely  with  your  requi- 
sition to  be  civil  to  your  guests.  I  am  sure 
I  did  my  duty  to  that  young  man." 
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"  Laura,''  said  he,  in  a  low  voice  of  deep 
emotion,  ^'  I  could  not  have  believed  it  pos- 
sible— *'  he  stopped  abruptly. 

"  What  ?— that  I  could  be  so  agreeable  ?" 
inquired  she,  in  a  most  provoking  tone. 

"  That  you  could  have  behaved  in  the  way 
you  have  done !"  exclaimed  he,  in  an  angry 
voice.  "  The  selfish  carelessness  vrith  which 
you  n^lect  and  insult  my  best  fiiends  and 
supporters,  is  only  equalled  by  the  impudent 
disregard  of  propriety  with  which  you  flirt 
before  my  face  with  the  first  worthless  young 
man  chance  throws  in  your  way.  What  am 
I  to  understand  by  such  conduct  ?" 

"  You  would  gratify  me  extremely  if  you 
did  not  speak  so  loud,  Cecil ;  because  if  you 
choose  to  quarrel  with  me,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  footmen  and  housemaids  should 
become  cognizant  of  our  disagreements." 

"  Laura,  your  indiflference  and  carelessness 
are  enough  to  irritate  a  saint !" 

"  Then  it  is  no  wonder  it  makes  you  angry ; 
but  I  am  so  glad  it  has  had  that  effect,  for  it 
is  exceedingly  becoming  to  you  to  be  in  a 
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passion,  and  I  assure  you  I  admire  you  mih 
all  my  heart." 

"Your  hearty  Laura  I"  replied  he;  "do 
you  possess  one?  Had  you  a  heart,  you 
would  not  vex  me  by  flirting  with  a  man 
like  young  Fcrmor." 

"  Certainly,  if  it  vexes  you,  I  will  not  do  it 
again,  my  dear  Cecil,"  replied  she,  in  a  lively 
tone,  unwilling  to  bring  on  a  dangerous 
quarrel,  though  regardless  of  his  feelings. 
"  But  allow  me  to  observe,  that  I  did  not 
know  I  was  flirting,  in  the  first  place ;  and, 
secondly,  till  you  have  pointed  out  to  me  the 
description  of  young  men  I  may  flirt  with,  I 
must  be  liable  to  make  a  mistake  occasionally, 
as  I  seem  to  have  done  on  the  present  occasion." 

"  I  object  to  your  flirting  with  any  young 
man,  Laura,"  replied  he,  but  in  a  relaxed 
tone,  and  with  a  sort  of  struggle  to  avoid  a 
smile. 

"  Oh !  it  is  the  genus  entire  you  would 
have  me  avoid  ;  I  fancied  it  was  only  the 
species,  when  you  talked  of  a  young  man  like 
Fermor." 
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He  really  smiled  now,  though  reluctantly. 

"  My  dearest  Cecil !"  continued  she,  rising 
and  coming  up  to  his  side,  "you  cannot 
possibly  be  jealous  of  a  giddy-brained  young 
goose  like  that  boy  just  gone  out  of  the 
room.  You  cannot  imagine  that,  because  I 
listened  to  his  nonsense,  and  amused  myself 
with  quizzing  him,  that  you  have  anything  to 
fear  for  my  aflfection  towards  you.  Fie  upon 
you  I  what  must  I  think  of  your  affection,  if 
you  judge  mine  so  lightly  ?" 

"  My  dearest  Laura — "  began  he. 

"  Nay,  nay  !"  interrupted  she ;  "  I  forgive 
you  this  time  freely;  but  mind  how  you 
allow  your  jealousy  to  appear  again !  And 
now  come  and  take  a  canter  with  me  on 
this  pleasant  afternoon,  before  any  other 
visitors  come  to  stop  us." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


It  was  long  before  Fanny  formed  any 
decided  plans  for  future  life,  or  gathered 
courage  to  face  the  difficulties  of  her  situation, 
unsupported  by  the  presence  of  her  friends. 
She  had  always  entertained  some  vague  ideas 
of  settling  in  a  quiet  village,  perhaps  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Devonshire,  where  seclusion  and 
economy  might  be  united  to  the  pure  pleasures 
to  be  derived  from  the  grandeur  and  quiet  of 
nature  amidst  rocks  and  waves,  hills  and 
woods.  These  pleasures  were  still  hers — 
she  could  look  on  a  fair  landscape  without 
reading  reproach  there,  or  fancying  that  the 
smile  of  sunshine  was  grown  cold  since  her 
disgrace. 
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But  where  the  choice  is  unrestricted,  it  takes 
long  to  settle ;  and  as  she  was  fi'ee  to  select 
any  county  in  England  or  Wales  as  her  resi- 
dence, she  felt  never-ceasing  douhts  as  to 
whither  she  should  go.  One  only  neighbour- 
hood her  feelings  forbade — she  could  not 
again  enter  the  county  of  Yorkshire ;  but  she 
had  no  friends  beyond  that  neighbourhood  to 
influence  her  choice,  or  induce  her  to  prefer 
one  locality  to  anoth^. 

There  were  many  minor  difficulties  or 
inconveniences  which  necessarily  attended  her 
situation  :  but  of  which  she  had  as  yet  formed 
no  distinct  idea.  Forced  to  renounce  the 
name  which  she  had  borne,  she  felt  puzzled 
how  to  designate  herself,  or  what  she  should 
reveal  or  what  conceal  of  her  situation.  She 
could  not  call  herself  a  widow,  and  yet  she 
certainly  was  not  a  wife,  whilst  consideration 
for  her  daughter  as  well  as  herself  forbade  her 
resuming  the  title  which  custom  assigns  to 
unmarried  ladies.  All  these  little  inconveni- 
ences never  even  occurred  to  her  diuing  the 
first  overwhelming  sorrow  of  her  bereavement ; 
it  was  only  as  her  mind  became  calmer  she 
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took  them  into  consideration.  At  first  she 
thought  only  of  one  thing — Cecil,  her  Cedl, 
the  husband  of  another — the  heart  which  had 
once  been  all  her  own,  devoted  to  her  rival. 
She  must  have  been  more  than  mortal  could 
she  have  been  insensible  to  all  feelings  of 
resentment,  when  she  considered  the  cruel 
and  deliberate  way  in  which  she  had  been 
robbed  of  her  husband  and  her  home. 

That  Laura  had  becn*instigated  by  affection 
to  Cecil  she  could  not  doubt ;  it  must  have 
been  that  which  urged  her  and  her  relentless 
father  on  to  their  cruel  triumph.  No  wonder 
they  would  hear  of  no  compromise,  take  no 
sum  however  large  to  buy  her  peace ;  there 
was  that  at  stake  dearer  than  any  money, 
worth  more  to  woman  than  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands. 

Still  it  was  a  robbery,  an  unprincipled  rob- 
bery ;  what  right  had  Laura  or  her  father  to 
step  in  between  Fanny  and  her  husband,  and 
create  an  evil  which  but  for  them  would  have 
had  no  birth  ? 

It  was  thus  she  reasoned,  and  felt  in  those 
weak  hours,  when  she  was  tempted  to  look  at 
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the  instruments  instead  of  the  Disposer  of 
events.  When  she  averted  her  mind  from 
their  malice,  and  fixed  her  thoughts  on  His 
Hand  who  ruleth  all  things,  then,  indeed,  she 
felt  at  peace.  But  by  degrees,  reflection  and 
principle  tended  materially  to  soften  and  alle- 
viate those  bitter  feelings.  Cecil  the  husband 
of  another,  gradually  assumed  a  new  aspect  to 
her  eyes.  Whilst  she  was  his  wife  it  was  of 
course  equally  her  duty  and  her  interest  to 
close  her  eyes  to  any  failings  or  foibles  on  his 
part,  and  to  cultivate  assiduously  the  strongest 
feelings  of  aflfectionate  regard.  But  now  her 
whole  line  of  conduct  was  altered,  the  exactions 
of  duty  were  precisely  reversed,  and  she  was 
bound  to  use  every  means  which  could  serve 
to  detach  her  heart  from  one  it  was  no  longer 
lawful  to  love.  The  suggestions  of  reason, 
that  he  had  proved  himself  fickle,  weak,  un- 
prindpled,  were  no  longer  to  be  repelled  as 
treasonable  thoughts ;  they  were  useiiil  consi- 
derations, deeply  painfiil  it  was  true,  but  a 
bitter  medicine,  a  tonic  which  might  brace  her 
mind,  and  assist  it  in  performing  the  difficult 
task  which  lay  before  it. 
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This  was  not  the  work  of  a  day,  or  a  wcdc, 
or  a  month.  The  love  which  had  grown, 
and  spread,  and  flourished  for  years,  twining 
round  every  object  which  she  saw,  and  over- 
shadowing her  daily  path — this  love  was  not 
to  be  eradicated  in  a  short  time.  But  the 
death-wound  had  been  dealt,  and  lingering 
as  the  extermination  might  prove,  it  was 
now  certain.  She  was  firmly  resolved  to  do 
her  duty. 

But  how  much  had  she  to  resign  besides 
outward  grandeur  and  the  luxury  of  wealth : 
every  cherished  hope  ;  every  tender  confiding 
thought ;  the  day-dreams  which  every  young 
woman  forms  of  matrimonial  happiness,  of  un- 
reserve, of  sweet  communion,  of  unshaken 
love  and  truth.  Fidelity  was  become  a  crime, 
indiflference  and  forgetfulness  were  now  the 
virtues  which  formed  her  duty ;  strange  reversal 
of  human  plans  and  wishes. 

She  lingered  through  the  winter  at  Hastings 
with  her  friends,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period 
she  firmly  resolved  to  seek  a  habitation  and 
home  for  herself  In  the  meantime,  she  had, 
by  the  help  of  Frank  Linwood,  effected  an 
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insurance  on  her  life  for  the  benefit  of  her 
daughter,  which,  though  it  considerably  dimin- 
ished her  annual  income,  would  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  laying  by  in  any  other  manner. 

Her  thoughts  and  feelings  had  often 
reverted  with  a  tender  regret  to  that  village  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Devonshire,  where  her 
sister's  children  lay  buried.  She  wished  again 
to  see  a  spot  where  she  had  once  suffered 
amidst  so  much  happiness.  She  fancied  she 
should  find  a  degree  of  peace  there  in  reflecting 
on  the  past,  its  troubles,  pleasures,  and  disap- 
pointments. There  she  had  experienced  bitter 
grief,  but  her  tears  had  been  dried  by  the  hand 
of  fond  affection ;  now  she  had  no  such  solace, 
and  the  painful  contrast  would  become  more 
vivid;  and  yet,  with  the  strange  contradiction 
of  human  nature,  she  resolved  to  seek  this 
contrast,  and  try  its  effects  upon  her  mind. 

She  wept  when  she  was  there  before,  because 
the  twin  flowers  in  her  fair  garden  of  happiness 
withered  amidst  all  her  tender  care,  and  yet 
the  bereavement  left  her  rich  in  life's  choicest 
blessings.  But  now  she  was  alone  in  a  sadly 
altered  world,  all  around  her  was  a  waste, 
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barren  wilderness ;  every  object  of  delight  hid 
been  swept  away,  save  the  one  blossom  whicfa 
grew  beside  her  path  to  cheer  her.  And  m 
this  dry  and  arid  desert  she  should  not  weep 
now,  she  had  done  with  tears ;  she  should  go 
on  her  way,  as  the  panting  traveDer  journeys 
through  the  scorching  and  sandy  plains  of  the 
East,  looking  for  no  variation^  hoping  for  no 
change ,  until  she  reached  the  borders  of  this 
weary  land,  and  death  removed  her  to  her 
final  home.  In  vain  Mrs.  Compton  used 
every  effort  to  retain  her  as  an  inmate  of  their 
home,  or  at  least  a  near  neighbour.  For  her  to 
return  to  Yorkshire  was  impossible,  and  the 
Comptons  could  not  always  remain  banished 
from  their  own  house. 

She  parted,  therefore,  at  length  from  these 
kind  friends,  and  set  out  on  her  journey 
towards  the  west.  Her  determination  was  to 
seek  the  nearest  town  to  the  little  spot  in 
question,  and  remaining  there  until  she  could 
settle  on  a  plan  for  the  future,  either  establish 
herself  in  lodgings,  or  rent  a  small  house, 
according  as  she  might  find  accommodations 
suitable  to  her.     It  was  one  of  the  novelties 
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of  her  situation  to  have  travelling  expenses  to 
consider,  and  economy  to  study  in  this  respect 
She  had  arranged  that  one  part  of  her  joum^ 
should  be  performed  in  the  stage-coach,  a  style 
of  travelling  which  as  yet  she  had  never  tried ; 
and  she  felt  a  little  nervous  as  she  took  her 
place  inside  this  conveyance.  Her  greatest 
fear  at  the  moment,  though  it  was  a  thought 
which  had  not  occurred  to  her  before,  was 
lest  she  should  encounter  any  individual 
amidst  her  fellow-travellers  acquainted  with 
her  previous  history.  It  was  a  relief  to  her 
on  glancing  round,  to  discover  two  faces  with 
which  she  was  totally  unacquainted.  One  was 
a  respectably  dressed  middle-aged  woman, 
with  a  vulgar  cast  of  coimtenance,  denoting 
strong  curiosity ;  the  other  was  a  man  about 
thirty,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  with  a  pleasant 
expression  and  good-humoured  smile,  who 
made  way  for  her  little  Mary  with  a  readiness 
which  of  course  pleased  the  mother,  and  formed 
a  favourable  contrast  to  the  expression  with 
which  their  female  companion  eyed  the  little 
stranger. 

Poor  Fanny  soon  found  herself  considerably 
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annoyed  by  the  scrutinizing  eyes  which  her 
opposite  neighbour  fastened  upon  her.  They 
were  dull,  black  eyes,  with  a  sort  of  heavy, 
snake-like  look  about  them,  but  expressive 
of  a  restless,  insatiable  curiosity ;  yid  their 
owner  seemed  bent  on  making  herself  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  every  detail  connected 
with  Fanny's  countenance  and  dress.  It  was 
in  vain  that  her  victim  turned  away  her  head, 
looked  out  of  the  window,  or  endeavoured  to 
occupy  herself  with  her  child,  the  same  cold, 
unvarying  glance  still  rested  on  her,  and  met 
her  again  the  moment  she  ventured  to 
look  up. 

After  about  half  an  hour  passed  in  general 
silence,  this  steady  gazer  inquired,  in  a  harsh 
voice,  if  she  would  mind  the  window  being 
pulled  up  ?  Fanny,  supposing  that  her  com- 
panion felt  it  cold,  did  not  oppose  the  change, 
though  she  rather  dreaded  the  oppressive 
closeness  likely  to  ensue,  when  thus  excluded 
from  the  fresh  air. 

"  There,"  said  the  unknown,  "  now  I  shall 
be  able  to  talk  comfortably  ;  but  really,  when 
those  glasses  are  down,  there  is  no  hearing 
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what  you  say,  and  one  is  obliged  to  bawl 
oneself  hoarse  if  you  wish  for  a  little  quiet 
conversation/* 

Fanny  felt  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
power  of  hearing  her  vis-a-vis  would  be  any 
improvement,  but  she  kept  her  own  counsel, 
and  contented  herself  with  a  silent  admission 
that  she  should  hear  b^er. 

"  Are  you  going  far,  Ma'am  ?"  was  the 
first  question  which  met  her  ears. 

It  vras  evident  that  the  gentlemsm's  atten- 
tion had  been  caught  by  the  manners  of  their 
companion,  and  he  was  listening  atten- 
tively. 

"  A  considerable  distance,"  replied  Fanny, 
imwilling  to  make  her  route  an  affair  of  dis- 
cussion at  present. 

"  And  that's  your  child.  Ma'am  ?"  pursued 
the  querist. 

"  It  is,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  And  is  her  'pa  outside  ?"  was  the  next 
question. 

"  No." 

"  Where  is  he  then  ?" 
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"  She  has  lost  her  &ther/'  said  Fanny,  in 
a  low  voice. 

"  Ah !  indeed — some  time  back,  I  suppose, 
as  you  do  not  wear  weeds.  Whoi  did  he 
die?" 

"  Excuse  me/'  said  Fanny,  "  but  this  is 
not  a  pleasant  subject  to  discuss  at  present" 

"  Poor  thmg! — ^not  got  over  your  grief 
yet:  I  know  what  that  is  weQ.  I  lost  a 
good  husband  myself,  and  never  married 
again.  So  go  on,  and  relieve  your  mind — 
have   no   scruple   in   expressing   yourself  to 


me. 


**  Thank  you — ^but  I  will  not  put  your 
kindness  to  any  such  test,"  replied  poor 
Fanny. 

"You  must  have  married  very  young — 
you  look  quite  a  child  still ;  and  your  chick 
there  seems  four  years  old  at  least,  and  I  sup- 
pose she  was  born  since  you  married,"  laugh- 
ing as  if  she  thought  this  supposition  a  capi- 
tal joke. 

Fanny  coloured  deeply,  and  replied : 

"  She  looks  older  than  she  is." 
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"  Don't  you  find  it  dull  without  any  com- 
panion ?"  again  demanded  the  inquisitor. 
"  It  must  be  a  sad  change,  Mrs. ;  I  for- 
get what  you  said  your  name  was." 

"  It  is,"  replied  Fanny,  taking  no  notice 
of  this  palpable  eflfort  to  fish  out  her  name. 

"  Come,  and  sit  on  my  lap,  my  little  dear," 
said  the  persevering  querist  to  little  Mary, 
"  and  I  will  sing  you  a  song." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  child,  as  plainly 
as  she  could  speak,  grasping  more  tightly  her 
mother's  hand,  and  pressing  closer  to  her, 
as  if  she  feared  this  strange-looking  woman 
would  take  her  away  by  force. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  darling  ?"  pursued 
she.  "  Tell  me,  and  I  will  give  you  this," 
producing  a  peppermint  lozenge  as  she  spoke. 

Mary  attempted  to  answer,  but  her  articu- 
lation was  too  indistinct  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood, a  circumstance  at  which  Fanny  greatly 
rejoiced,  as  the  child  invariably  answered  as 
she  had  formerly  been  taught  to  say  by  her 
nurse :  "  Miss  Mansfield,  of  Brookensha." 

Her  mother  had  taken  great  pains  to  teach 
her  to  call  herself  Mary  Ellis,  but  in  vain. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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With  the  pertinacity  of  childhood,  she  per- 
sisted in  what  she  had  originally  learnt ;  and 
it  was  never,  until  reminded  of  the  change, 
that  she  called  herself  by  her  new  name. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  answer  was  not 
intelligible  to  the  interrogator,  who  imme- 
diately repeated  the  question,  and  desired  her 
to  speak  more  distinctly. 

Frightened  at  the  harsh  tone  in  which  the 
question  was  put,  the  little  girl  shrank  back, 
and  looked  timidly  up  to  her  mother;  the 
latter,  interposing,  told  the  curious  inquirer 
that  her  name  was  Mary. 

**  You  should  teach  the  child  to  speak  plain, 
■  Ma'am ;  it's  of  great  consequence,"  said  she : 
"  there  is  nothing  of  more  importance  for  her 
to  learn.  I  am  sure  all  mine  could  speak 
wonderfully.  And  allow  me  to  mention  that 
every  child  should  know  its  name.  Christian 
and  surname.  It  is  very  negligent  not  to 
teach  them  that.  I  am  sure  there  was  not 
one  of  my  seven  but  could  answer  its  name 
was  Tomkins,  before  it  was  two  years 
old." 

Fanny  made  no  reply ;    and  seeing  that 
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she  advanced  nothing  by  this  indirect  mode 
of  attack,  Mrs.  Tomkins  made  a  vigorous 
assault  at  once ;  for,  again  addressing  Fanny, 
she  boldly  said : 

"  May  I  just  ask  what  is  your  name, 
Ma'am  ?  It's  so  awkward  talking  femiliarly 
with  a  person,  when  one  does  not  know  what 
to  call  them." 

"  That  is  perfectly  true,"  interposed  their 
fellow-traveller,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
whole  conversation,  and  now  by  his  sudden 
interposition,  preventing  Fanny  from  answer- 
ing ;  "  I  never  like  to  speak  to  a  person  till  I 
know  their  name,  Mrs.  Tomkins.  I  am  glad 
you  have  told  us  your  name." 

"  Oh !  for  the  matter  of  that,  you  are  wel- 
come :  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it  at  all,  and 
have  no  reason  to  keep  it  a  secret." 

Fanny  was  half  inclined  to  think  that  the 
pertinacity  with  which  Mrs.  Tomkins  hunted 
her  name,  arose  from  a  suspicion  who  she 
was ;  but  she  was  mistaken — it  only  origi- 
nated in  a  desire  to  receive  information  for 
the  gratification  of  her  own  curiosity. 

Their  fellow-passenger  now  entering  upon 
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a  conversation  with  Mrs.  TomkiDSy  Fanny 
obtained  a  considerable  respite ;  and  she  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  silence,  until  it  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  gentleman,  who,  suddenly  ad- 
dressing her,  pointed  out  as  worthy  of  her 
attention  a  beautiful  baronial  residence,  which 
they  were  then  passing.  Fanny,  who  hap- 
pened  to  have  been  well  acquainted  in  former 
times  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  fiimily 
to  whom  the  estate  belonged,  looked  with 
much  interest  on  the  turrets  rising  from  the 
ancient  wood,  and  as  they  were  lost  in  the 
distance,  she  reflected  that  even  so  had  those 
scenes  vanished  from  the  stage  on  which  the 
rest  of  her  sad  career  must  be  performed. 
The  memory  of  their  former  intimacy  was 
doubtless  blotted  from  their  minds,  and  to 
herself  it  were  best  it  should  become  as 
though  it  had  never  been. 

"  Have  you  never  seen  the  castle  before, 
Ma'am  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Tomkins. 

Fanny  owned  she  had  not. 

**  Well,  indeed ! — and  I  have  been  all  over 
it.  It's  a  beautiful  place,  I  assure  you, 
Ma'am,  and  well  worth  a  visit." 
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It  was  evident  Mrs.  Tomkins  took  great 
credit  to  herself  for  having  seen  the  interior 
of  a  ducal  castle. 

"  It  looks  beautiful!"  observed  Fanny, 
calmly. 

"  Oh  !  but  you  cannot  judge  of  the  interior 
from  what  you  see  outside.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  thing.  Old  trees  and  such  like 
are  vastly  well,  but  I  never  care  a  straw  for 
looking  at  them,"  replied  Mrs.  Tomkins. 

"  Perhaps  you  like  fine  paintings,"  replied 
Fanny,  by  way  of  suggesting  something  easy 
and  safe  to  talk  upon. 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  said  she,  in  a  contemp- 
tuous tone ;  "  all  waste  of  time,  and  space, 
and  paint." 

"  Then  what  did  you  admire  ?"  inquired 
the  gentleman. 

"  Oh !  the  carpets,  and  curtains,  and  sofas 
covered  with  damask,  which  I  dare  say  cost 
thirty  shillings  a  yard.  It  was  beautiful! 
I  declare  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  such 
a  sight.  There  was  one  sofa  which  was  as 
perfect  a  piece  of  goods  as  was  ever  sent  out 
from  a  shop  before." 
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"  You  seem  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  such 
articles,  Mrs.  Tomkins  ?"  observed  the 
gentleman. 

"  And  well  I  may,  Sir,"  replied  she,  with 
evident  pride,  "  when  my  husband  kept  one 
of  the  principal  upholsterer's  shops  in  Exeter, 
and  I  am  sure  we  put  out  of  hand  articles 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  London 
house.  I  only  wish  you  could  have  seen  our 
easy  chairs."  Then  turning  suddenly  to 
Fanny,  she  inquired :  "  Were  you  never  in 
any  castle  at  all  ?" 

"  Yes,  two  or  three,"  replied  she. 

"  And  which  were  they  ?"  eagerly  pursued 
Mrs.  Tomkins. 

Fanny  mentioned  the  name  of  one  in  York- 
shire, where  she  had  formerly  visited. 

"  And  were  they  fine  and  grand  ?  What 
colour  was  the  best  drawing-room  furniture  ? 
In  what  style  was  it  done  up?"  were  hcsr 
rapid  queries. 

"  I  hardly  remember,"  replied  Fanny. 
'^  It  was  either  drab  and  crimson,  or  blue 
and  white ;  but  I  cannot  be  sure." 
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"  Did  you  ever  see  Windsor  Castle  ?"  was 
the  next  question. 

Fanny  assented. 

"  What  splendid  damask  there  is  there !" 

"  I  dare  say  there  is." 

"  I  wonder  any  one  can  forget  such 
things,"  said  Mrs.  Tomkins,  rather  displeased, 
as  if  an  insult  had  been  cast  on  her  by  Fanny's 
forgetfulness. 

"  I  apprehend,  where  handsomely-fur- 
nished rooms  are  daily  before  the  eyes,  a  sofit 
or  a  carpet  makes  but  slight  impression,"  said 
the  gentleman,  with  emphasis. 

Fanny  admitted  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
but  Mrs.  Tomkins  did  not  understand  its 
point. 

"  You  are  well  acquainted  with  Yorkshire, 
no  doubt,"  added  he,  looking  at  her  with 
considerable  interest. 

Fanny  started,  and  her  brow  flushed  with 
sudden  fear  and  emotion. 

"  Are  you  ?"  said  she,  instead  of  answer- 
ing his  question. 

"  I  have  been  much  in  the  county,"  he 
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replied.     "  I  was  there  last  year — at  York — 
during  much  of  the  autumn  and  winter." 

This  declaration  silenced  Fanny,  and  occa- 
sioned her  an  indescribable  confusion  of  feel- 
ings. If  he  was  there  at  that  time,  he  must 
have  learnt  her  history.  Was  it  possible  that 
he  recognised  her,  or  had  in  any  way  dis- 
covered who  she  was  ?  She  could  not  raise 
her  eyes  again  for  some  time,  but  appeared 
engaged  in  arranging  her  little  girl's  bonnet. 
When  she  ventured  once  more  to  look  up, 
she  met  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  a  peculiar 
expression  of  interest  and  commiseration. 
There  was  nothing  of  impertinence  or  fami- 
liarity in  the  glance — nothing  which  could 
in  the  least  degree  oflfend  or  distress  her, 
beyond  the  instantaneous  conviction  which  it 
conveyed,  that  he  was  aware  of  her  history 
and  misfortunes.  Yet  it  was  evident  that  he 
considered  her  without  blame,  for  there  was 
respect  as  well  as  pity  in  his  look.  Neither 
did  he  distress  her  by  any  further  allusions 
to  Yorkshire,  or  his  residence  there.  His 
manner  seemed  to  say :  "  I  know  your  secret. 
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but  it  is  safe  with  me ;  and  I  will  not  com- 
mit you  to  this  woman  " 

About  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  coach 
stopped  to  allow  its  passengers  to  dine. 
Fanny  did  not  follow  Mrs.  Tomkins's  ex- 
ample in  alighting,  but  remained  with  her 
child  on  her  seat.  Whilst  thus  freed  from 
her  presence,  the  gentleman  approached  the 
window,  and,  after  offers  to  procure  her  any 
refreshment  she  needed,  which  were  grate- 
fiiUy  acknowledged,  though  declined,  he 
observed : 

"  You  look  as  if  you  were  usually 
more  abstemious  than  our  companion,  Mrs. 
Tomkins;  she  is  making  a  hearty  meal  of 
roast  ducks,  beef-steaks,  onions,  and  Dublin 
porter.  I  hope  you  do  not  very  much  mind 
the  scent  of  onions." 

"  I  cannot  say  I  am  partial  to  it,  nor  do  I 
suppose  the  odour  will  make  it  more  agree- 
able when  Mrs.  Tomkins  opens  her  lips." 

"  Why  to  say  the  truth,  our  good  friend, 
though  no  doubt  a  good  upholsteress,  and 
possibly  an  amiable  woman,  does  not  drop 
rubies  and  pearls  every  time  she  opens  her 
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lips.  Her  curiosity  is  proportioned  to  her 
bulk,  and  her  questions  are  of  a  downright 
straightforward  nature,  not  at  all  resembling 
the  satin  on  which  she  loves  to  expatiate/' 

Fanny  assented. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  continued  he  with  a 
slight  hesitation,  "  but  would  it  not  be  wise 
to  satisfy  her  curiosity  in  one  respect.  She  is 
bent  on  learning  your  name.  Will  you  not 
gratify  her?" 

Fanny  looked  half-displeased,  but  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  answered  :  "  Whv  should 
you  advise  this  ? — you  surprise  me  !" 

'^Believe  me,  not  from  any  feeling  of 
curiosity  on  my  part.  I  believe  I  know  it, 
though  from  regard  to  your  evident  reluctance 
to  hear  it,  I  have  not  addressed  you  by  it 
You  are  astonished ;  but  I  have  seen  you 
before  —  your  station  in  society,  and  the 
interest  attached  to  your  history — may  I  add 
the  universal  veneration  and  attachment  with 
which  you  were  regarded,  have  rendered  your 
face  well-known  to  many  whose  names  you 
never  heard.  Your  little  girl  mentioned  her 
former  name,  and  immediately  I  remembered 
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everything  connected  with  the  countenance, 
which  hung  in  my  memory  like  the  faces  we 
see  in  dreams." 

Fanny  was  silent. 

"Are  you  offended?"  said  he,  "I  am 
unfortunate,  indeed,  if  I  have  pained  you." 

"No;  I  understand  your  motive,  and 
thank  you  for  it,"  she  replied,  forcing  herself 
to  speak. 

The  return  of  Mrs.  Tomkins  put  an  end 
to  all  further  conversation,  the  coachman 
resumed  his  seat,  the  guard  cried  "  All  right,"  * 
and  the  coach  continued  its  route.  It  was 
sometime,  however,  before  Mrs.  Tomkins  had 
settled  herself  comfortably  in  her  comer  again. 
She  had  bought  three  oranges  and  some  Bath 
buns,  and  was  making  sundry  vain  attempts 
to  stow  them  all  in  the  coach-pocket,  which 
she  had  already  filled  so  completely  with  her 
sundry  small  parcels,  that  it  would  contain 
nothing  more.  How  she  finally  disposed  of 
her  oranges  her  companions  did  not  know ; 
but  they  were  relieved  at  last  by  her  calmly 
subsiding  into  her  comer,  and  declaring  with 
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much  complacency,  "  That  she  felt  quite  jollv 


now." 


"  And  I  think,  Mrs.  WhatVyour-name, 
you  had  much  better  have  followed  my 
example  and  taken  some  good  wholesome 
beef-steak,  it  would  have  helped  to  bring  a 
little  colour  to  your  unhappy,  pale  face ;  a 
glass  of  porter  and  a  good  beef-steak  are 
famous  recipes  for  a  good,  bouncing,  healthy 
crimson  colour.  But  perhaps  you  are  afraid 
of  getting  too  fat,"  added  she,  laughing  im- 
moderately at  this  lively  sally. 

"  Now,"  continued  she,  "  if  you.  Ma'am, 
are  going  to  the  sea  for  health,  come  and 
lodge  with  me,  my  house  is  excellent ;  and  I 
assure  you  I  am  extra- attentive.  I  have 
always  given  satisfaction  when  I  sought  to 
do  so !" 

*'  You  keep  a  lodging-house,  then  ?"  said 
the  gentleman. 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  way  I  get  money  in  the 
summer  to  enable  me  to  take  a  jaunt  every 
year.  As  to  the  rest,  I  have  enough  and  to 
spare  besides  of  my  own.  So,  Ma'am,  if  you 
want  lodgings,  remember  me." 
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"  Perhaps  I  may  be  wanting  some,"  replied 
Fanny ;  "  it  is  possible,  but  I  cannot  answer 
at  present." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  you  would  find  yourself 
perfectly  comfortable  with  me.  You  would 
not  find  a  more  comfortable  and  better  fur- 
nished lodging  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
Elxeter,  I  am  certain  ;  and  I  could  cook  so 
that  you  would  be  perfectly  delighted  with  it. 
Many  ladies  have  been  with  me,  but  none 
ever  left  me  displeased ;  and  they  are  mostly 
anxious  to  return  again.  Here,  Ma'am,  is 
mv  card." 

Fanny  took  the  offered  card,  and  found  on 
a  highly  enamelled  surface,  a  gilded  represen- 
tation of  Mrs.  Tomkins's  new  lodging-house ; 
a  tall,  thin,  upright  house,  with  sundry  extra- 
ordinary angles,  windows  jutting  out,  and 
chinmeys  strangely  contorted,  which  altogether 
with  its  high  roof  and  many  corners,  seemed 
intended  expressly  to  catch  as  much  of  the 
winter  blasts  as  possible,  that  the  mournful 
howling  of  the  wind  might  entertain  its 
inmates,  if  all  other  sounds  should  fail.     The 
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building  appeared  shrugging  up  its  shoulders 
with  cold,  whilst  the  two  small  cypress  trees 
in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  and  two  anomalous 
but  twin  shrubs  flanking  each  side,  seemed 
quite  unequal  to  afford  the  shelter  and  support 
it  evidently  required. 

But  the  situation  of  the  house  was  precisely 
what  she  required ;  it  was  the  very  neighbour- 
hood she  wished  to  visit,  and  she  felt  it  would 
be  such  a  relief  to  settle  on  some  definite 
abode,  to  have  no  trouble  in  searching  for  a 
house,  that  she  felt  strongly  tempted  at  once 
to  close  with  Mrs.  Tomkins's  offers. 

"  Now,  Ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Tomkins,  "  you 
must  tell  me  your  name;  you  will  let  me 
know  who  I  am  to  expect  as  a  lodger  ?" 

**  Oh !  certainly,"  replied  Fanny,  "  my  name 
is  Ellis— Mrs.  Ellis." 

"  Ellis — very  good — I  knew  a  Colonel  EIDis 
once,  my  husband  supplied  him  with  goods 
when  he  was  quartered  in  Plymouth  — ^he  was 
not  married  then,  perhaps  he  was  your 
husband  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Fanny  briefly,  she  did  not  look 
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up  at  her  companion  as  she  was  thus  ques- 
tioned; nor  was  she  sensible  of  his  quick 
and  speaking  eyes  then  fixed  on  her  with 
pity. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  was  Mrs.  Tomkins's  reply, 
"  you  would  have  had  a  sad  life  of  it  with 
him.  He  was  quite  a  scamp.  Nothing  of  a 
gentleman,  I  can  answer  for  it :  why  he  had 
ten  pounds'  worth  of  goods  from  us  which 
have  never  been  paid  for  to  this  day.  He  was 
quite  good-for-nothing." 

Fanny  attempted  nothing  in  defence  of  the 
late  Colonel  Ellis,  or  in  excuse  for  his  alleged 
misdemeanours ;  she  would  have  preferred 
avoiding  the  subject  altogether,  but  Mrs. 
Tomkins  was  not  to  be  so  easily  satisfied.  She 
pressed  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  was  not 
some  relation  of  her  husband,  cousin,  unde, 
or  brother;  but  decided  negatives  were  the 
only  answers  she  received.  At  length  her 
friend  in  the  other  comer,  whose  name  she 
learnt  was  Grant,  skilfully  effected  a  diversion 
in  her  favour,  by  suggesting  the  observation 
that  her  house  must  be  exposed  too  much  to 
the  easterly  winds.      This  had   the  desired 
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eflfect,  Mrs.  Tomkins  turned  all  her  energies 
to  defend  her  own  home,  and  the  subject  of 
Fanny's  family  was  again  dropped. 

To  the  great  relief  of  her  two  companions, 
Mrs.  Tomkins  took  a  fancy  to  seat  herself 
on  the  outside  for  a  stage  or  two ;  "  the  open 
air,"  she  observed,  "  was  better  for  digestion, 
than  the  inside." 

When  she  was  gone,  Mr.  Grant,  addressing 
Fanny  said,  **  you  will  not  surely  think  of 
lodging  with  Mrs.  Tomkins,  at  least  unless 
you  wish  her  to  make  herself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  your  past  history.  I  am 
certain  you  will  find  her  both  impertinent  and 
troublesome." 

"  Oh  !  you  must  not  judge  so  harshly  of 
her,"  said  Fanny,  "  inquisitive  of  course  she 
is,  but  every  one  has  some  foible,  and  I  do 
not  expect  perfection  in  a  lodging-house 
keeper." 

"  But  her  prying  curiosity  ?"  suggested  he. 

"  I  must  learn  to  baffle  it,"  was  Fanny's 
reply. 

"  You  will  find  that  impossible,"  said  he, 
shaking  his  head,  "  a  woman  like  her,  will 
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never  be  baffled ;  she  is  insensible  to  a  gentle 
hint,  impervious  to  a  quiet  rebuke,  such  as 
you  can  give.  I  doubt  whether  even  I  could 
make  her  wince,  and  yet  I  have  had  some 
practice  in  cross-examining,  and  working  out 
secrets  from  the  most  careful." 

**  Oh !  you  are  prejudiced,"  said  Fanny, 
"  because  her  appearance  is  not  prepossessing. 
I  grant  you  she  is  coarse  and  plain  in  person, 
but  I  will  not  admit  that  therefore  she  must  be 
coarser  or  ruder  in  mind  than  is  usual  with 
women  of  her  station  and  education." 

"  I  am  a  physiognomist,"  replied  he,  "  and 
there  is  that  in  her  countenance  which  indi- 
cates strong  animal  passions  and  intense 
selfishness.  I  am  persuaded  that  her  temper 
is  violent,  and  her  disposition  grasping  and 
overreaching.  In  your  exposed  and  unpro- 
tected situation,  you  should  not  be  brought  in 
contact  with  violent  passion  and  meanness,  of 
which  you  can  at  present  form  little  idea. 
Perhaps  you  think  I  have  no  right  to  interfere, 
or  even  to  give  my  advice  ;  but  every  man  has 
the  right  to  exert  himself  for  the  good,  or 
comfort  of  the  oppressed  and  unprotected,  and 
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a  woman  in  circumstances  of  difficulty  or 
doubt  becomes  immediately  for  the  time,  the 
peculiar  charge  of  any  gentleman  whom  aoci- 
dent  brings  into  contact  with  her." 

''I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
good-will,  though  my  judgment  may  not 
coincide  with  yours.  The  kindness  of  your 
intentions  I  can  at  least  appreciate^  though  it 
surprises  me." 

''  It  ought  not.  The  surprise  is  a  reproach 
to  our  sex,  though  perhaps  a  not  immerited 
one.  But  you  surely  will  realize  the  old  song, 
which  says — 

•*  And  friends  in  all  the  old  you'll  meet. 
And  brothers  in  the  young." 

You  would  find,  could  you  only  know  it,  that 
I  merely  express  the  public  opinion ;  and  if 
I  dared,  I  could  convince  you  how  certain 
you  are  to  carry  a  passport  to  the  good-will  of 
all  who  know  you." 

*'  You  are  either  attempting  to  mislead  me 
by  flattery,  Mr.  Grant,"  replied  Fanny,  with 
a  smile,  "  or  you  must  allow  me  to  deduce 
this  moral  from  it,  that  I  may  safely  venture 
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to  lodge  with  Mrs.  Tomkins,  secure  in  her 
future  sympathy  and  good-wilL" 

"  The  sympathy  and  good-will  of  a  lodging- 
house  keeper !  Have  you  ever  been  in  lodg- 
ings?" 

"  Never." 

"  Ah,  that  accounts  for  your  inexperience. 
No — keepers  of  lodgings  are  a  peculiar  race  of 
beings,  not  subject  to  the  same  feelings,  nor 
governed  by  the  same  principles  as  their  fel- 
low-men and  women." 

"  I  cannot  allow  this.  To  malign  a  whole 
class,  because  you  have  met  with  some  un- 
fortunate specimens,  is  neither  fair  nor  kind. 
Probably  they  have  their  failings,  but  why 
therefore  include  them  all  in  one  sweeping 
condemnation  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  why  it  should  be  so,  but 
their  tricks  and  impositions  are  proverbial; 
and  the  stigma  would  not  be  universally 
attached  to  them,  were  it  not  just.  A  friend 
of  mine  was  told  by  one,  that '  she  wished  to 
have  a  real  gentleman  and  lady  as  lodgers, 
because  she  could  make  more  by  them  in  two 
months  than  by  those  of  a  lower  dass  in  a 
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year.'  Now,  a  real  gentleman  with  them  is 
one  who  pays  his  bills  without  reading  them, 
and  never  counts  the  difference  between  the 
bottles  of  porter  he  drinks  and  those  he  pays 
for ;  and  a  real  lady  is  one  who  does  not  lock 
up  her  tea  and  sugar,  or  ask  again  for 
the  cold  fowl  which  was  sent  down  from 
dinner." 

"  Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake/' 
said  Fanny ;  "  no  one  could  have  dared  to 
make  such  an  impudent  confession  as  that 
you  mention." 

"  I  assure  you  it  is  true,  upon  my  honour. 
The  assertion  was  made  to  the  clergj^man  of 
a  village  not  far  from  London,  and  made 
without  shame — quite  as  a  matter  of  course." 

**  Still,  though  there  may  be  very  dis- 
honest and  unconscionable  persons  in  this 
occupation,  as  well  as  in  others,  why  condemn 
the  whole  class  ?" 

*'  Because  it  is  the  occupation  which  makes 
them  so ;  the  continual  temptation,  the 
craving  for  petty  gain,  the  seeking  advan- 
tages which  can  only  be  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  others.     Depend  upon  it,  if  you 
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are  ensnared  by  Mrs.  Tomkins's  flourishes 
in  her  own  fevour,  you  will  repent  it ;  and 
I  think  I  shall  make  a  point  of  travelling 
through  Torquay,  in  order  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  your  village,  and  see  how  you  agree 
three  months  hence." 

"  Is  not  the  coach  going  rather  alarmingty 
fast  ?"  said  Fanny,  whose  attention  had  been 
diverted  from  the  latter  part  of  his  speech, 
by  perceiving  the  trees  and  hedges  vanishing 
with  a  wonderful  velocity. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  looking  out,  and 
discovering  the  same  fact ;"  I  see  by  the 
shadow  that  the  horses  are  gallopping  hard  ; 
I  hope  they  are  not  quite  running  away,  but 
it  looks  something  like  it." 

Fanny  turned  pale,  and  clasping  her  child 
close  to  her,  inquired  : 

**  Do  you  suppose  we  are  in  danger  ?" 

"  Not  whilst  we  keep  along  a  level  and 
straight  road,  like  this,"  replied  he ;  "  but 
I  see  you  are  alarmed :  probably  you  are  not 
accustomed  to  stage-coach  travelling  ?" 

"  I  never  tried  it  before,"  said  Fanny,  who 
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watched  with  nervous  excitement  the  increas- 
ing speed  with  which  they  tore  along. 

Screams  from  the  exterior,  in  a  female 
voice,  and  exclamations  from  the  passengers 
generally,  told  them  that  the  alarm  was 
becoming  general.  Faster  and  faster  they 
rushed  along.  She  drew  her  breath  quickly, 
and,  unable  to  speak,  only  demanded  with  her 
eyes  what  he  thought  now. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  bending  forward,  that 
she  might  hear  his  voice  above  the  rattle  of 
the  wheels,  "I  suppose  we  are  in  danger 
now.  No  one  in  their  senses  would  drive  so 
fast." 

The  calmness  of  his  manner  tended  to 
compose  her  feelings.  She  closed  her  eyes 
for  a  minute,  to  offer  a  mental  prayer ;  and 
then,  observing  that  the  window  was  closed, 
she  attempted  to  let  it  down. 

"  For  your  life,"  cried  he,  catching  her 
hand,  and  stopping  her,  "  do  not  attempt  to 
get  out :  our  only  course  is  to  sit  perfectly 
still." 

"  I   only  wished  to  let  the  window  down. 
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that  we  might  not  suffer  from  the  broken 
glass,  when  we  upset,"  she  replied,  calmly ; 
and  then,  pressing  her  child  closely  to  her, 
she  sat  still  and  breathless,  to  await  the 
event. 

It  seemed  an  hour,  those  few  minutes  of 
suspense,  during  which  they  remained  help- 
less and  passive — he  with  his  eyes  sometimes 
watching  the  road,  sometimes  fixed  admiringly 
on  her  as  he  witnessed  her  heroic  composure 
— she  with  her  looks  rivetted  on  her  child, 
and  every  action  showing  that  she  thought 
only  of  Mary's  safety. 

A  sudden  and  abrupt  descent  in  the  road, 
terminating  with  a  sharp  corner,  put  a  period 
to  their  anxiety,  by  upsetting  the  coach,  which 
was  thrown  to  the  ground  with  a  fearful  im- 
petus.  The  horses  stopped  now,  and  screams, 
groans,  and  exclamations,  were  the  only  sounds 
heard. 

Mr.  Grant  was  comparatively  unhurt ;  and 
that  the  little  Mary  was  not  killed  or  se- 
riously injured,  was  evident  by  her  cries  of 
terror: 

"  Mama,  mama,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
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He  succeeded  in  scrambling  up,  extricatlDg 
himself,  and  with  still  more  difficulty  in  re- 
leasing his  two  companions. 

Fanny  was  considerably  bruised,  and  evi- 
dently suffered  much,  though  her  thank- 
fulness in  discovering  that  her  daughter  was 
uninjured  at  first  rendered  her  insensible  to 
her  own  sufferings.  There  wore  dwellings 
near  the  spot,  and  assistance  and  hospitable 
attentions  were  offered  by  the  inhabitants. 
A  respectable-looking  young  woman  con- 
ducted Fanny  and  her  child  into  her  house, 
a  shelter  which  the  former  gratefully  accepted, 
as  she  felt  unequal  to  exert  herself  farther ; 
and,  at  her  request,  Mr.  Grant  having  seen 
her  in  safety,  returned  to  inquire  for  the  fate 
of  her  nurse. 

After  a  suspense  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
poor  Fanny  learned  that  her  sen'-ant  was  con- 
siderably injured  ;  to  such  a  degree  indeed  as 
to  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  she 
would  be  able  to  move  under  several  days. 
Amongst  the  other  sufferers,  was  the  com- 
municative Mrs.  Tomkins,  whose  bruises  were 
severe  ;    she  as  well  as  Mrs.  Cookson   was 
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conveyed  to  the  residence  where  Fanny  had 
found  shelter,  Miss  Harris,  the  owner,  declar- 
ing she  could  accommodate  them  all,  as  the 
lodgings  which  she  was  in  the  hahit  of  letting 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  unoccupied. 
Discovering  that  Miss  Harris  was  thus  able 
and  willing  to  receive  her,  on  the  under- 
standing that  due  compensation  should  be 
made,  Fanny  resolved  to  await  here  the  con- 
valescence of  her  nurse,  the  deferring  of  her 
journey  westward  being  a  matter  of  slight 
importance  to  her. 

She  found  her  hostess  obliging  and  civil ; 
her  apartments  clean  and  comfortable;  and, 
as  the  nurse's  bruises  appeared,  on  the  sur- 
geon's report,  to  be  of  a  kind  which  rest  and 
time  would  certainly  heal,  she  resigned  herself 
to  her  present  situation  with  tolerable  com- 
posure. She  was  rather  surprised  the  next 
morning,  while  sitting  at  breakfast,  to  be 
informed  that  Mr.  Grant  waited  below  to 
know  if  he  might  see  her.  She  had  supposed 
that  he  would  have  proceeded  on  his  journey 
the  evening  before ;  but  finding  that  this  had 
not  been  the  case,  she  conjectured  that  he 

VOL.    II.  N 
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was  now  come  to  inquire  for  her  health,  and 
wish  her  farewell.  She  could  not  of  course 
refuse  to  see  him,  and  he  was  ushered  in 
accordingly. 

To  inquire  for  her  health  was  certainly  his 
object,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  pro- 
ceeding on  his  journey ;  and  after  a  little 
conversation,  she  discovered  with  surprise  that 
he  was  a  resident  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
had  come  this  morning  from  his  own  house. 
His  visit  was  prolonged  beyond  what  Fanny 
felt  that  civility  required ;  and  it  was  rather 
a  relief  to  her,  when  at  length  he  rose,  and 
seemed  about  to  say  farewell. 

"  You  have  no  books,  Mrs.  Ellis,"  said  he, 
as  he  looked  round  the  room,  "  surely  you 
must  need  them — my  library  is  at  your  dis- 
posal, permit  me  to  supply  you  with  these 
necessaries  of  civilized  life." 

She  repaid  him  with  grateful  thanks,  but 
did  not  accept  the  offer ;  this,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  abate  his  determination  to  supply 
her,  and  he  was  still  standing,  running  over 
to  her  the  names  of  such  works  as  he  thought 
might  be  new  and  interesting,  when  the  sur- 
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geon  who  was  attending  the  patients  upstairs 
was  ushered  into  the  room. 

It  was  evident  that  he  knew  Mr.  Grant, 
though  the  recognition  was  not  a  particulariy 
cordial  one ;  and  the  visitor  immediately  took 
his  departure,  without  any  further  mention 
of  his  library.  Notiiing,  however,  was  said 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  surgeon,  with  reference  to 
him,  his  conversation  being  strictly  confined 
to  the  object  of  his  visit,  unless  his  earnest 
exhortations  to  Fanny  to  keep  perfectly  quiet, 
and  not  to  engage  in  exciting  conversation, 
might  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  presence  of 
the  visitor  whom  he  disturbed. 

Affairs  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  days; 
the  progress  of  both  the  injured  females  was 
satisfactory,  and  Fanny  began  to  hope  a  day 
or  two  more  would  enable  her  to  proceed  on 
her  journey.  She  was  the  more  anxious  for 
this,  as  the  manner  of  Miss  Harris,  her 
hostess,  which  had  at  first  been  civil  and 
obliging,  became  now  reserved,  and  even  un- 
pleasantly  stiff.  It  was  no  use  to  attempt 
conjectures  as  to  how  she  was  offended, 
unless,  indeed,  she  found  the  invalids  required 
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more  attention  than  was  pleasant;  and 
yet  Fanny  felt  convinced  that  Mrs.  Tomkins 
exacted  far  more  care,  and  gave  twice  as 
much  trouble  as  her  own  woman  did.  From 
whatever  it  might  arise,  however,  it  was  evi- 
dent  that  she  was  no  longer  welcome  as  a 
lodger ;  and  she  was  not  surprised,  therefore, 
though  rather  annoyed,  when  Miss  Harris  at 
last  intimated  to  her,  that  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Cookson  was  equal  to  move,  she  should  be 
obliged  if  Mrs.  Ellis  would  accommodate 
herself  elsewhere,  as  she  needed  her  apart- 
ments for  some  long-promised  friends. 

Persuaded  that  this  was  an  excuse,  Fanny 
was  not  at  all  inclined  to  urge  unnecessary 
delay,  and  determined  to  remove,  if  possible, 
the  next,  or  at  least  the  following  day.  It 
appeared  that  Mrs.  Tomkins  was  going  like- 
wise, and  hints  were  thrown  out  to  the  nurse, 
that  as  they  were  all  going  the  same  route, 
they  had  better  all  travel  together,  as  posting 
would  not  then  cost  more  than  the  coach. 
This,  Fanny  had  not  any  inclination  to  accede 
to :  she  was  intending  to  travel  post,  cer- 
tainly, having  had  enough  of  a  coach,  but 
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she  did  not  wish  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Tomkins'  society  and  conversation.  Mr. 
Grant,  who  was,  and  had  been  during  her 
whole  stay  here,  her  daily  visitor,  laughed  at 
the  idea,  and  endeavoured  to  amuse  Fanny 
by  whimsical  sketches  of  what  subjects  her 
topics  of  discourse  would  embrace. 

This  gentleman  had  been  very  anxious  to 
make  her  residence  at  his  native  town  agree- 
able to  the  fair  stranger.  The  excuse  of 
showing  her  new  books,  or  bringing  flowers, 
fruit,  and  pictures  for  her  little  girl,  had  been 
daily  in  requisition.  Little  Mary  was  very 
fond  of  him,  and  more  out  of  indulgence  to 
the  child  than  from  pleasure  in  his  society, 
she  frequently  permitted  rather  lengthened 
visits.  Certainly  during  their  progress  Mary 
and  he  were  the  chief  interlocutors  :  he  played 
with  her  at  many  little  games ;  built  her 
houses  of  card ;  told  her  stories ;  and  not 
unfrequently  took  her  out  for  a  country 
ramble,  though  he  seldom  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing her  mamma  to  accompany  them.  His 
manners  to  Fanny  were  perfectly  respectful, 
and  there  was  always  a  tone  which  denoted 
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a  feeling  of  pity  and  sympathy.  He  seldom, 
however,  won  her  into  conversation:  she 
would  sit  during  his  visit,  with  her  calm,  pale 
face  bent  over  some  article  of  needlework 
which  occupied  her  delicate  fingers,  whilst 
her  mind  appeared  far  away.  If  ever  she 
smiled  it  was  at  the  infantine  sallies  of  her 
child ;  and  generally,  if  she  spoke,  it  was  to 
censure,  to  commend,  to  correct,  or  to  ex- 
plain something  which  interested  or  concerned 
her  little  Mary. 

Although  Mr.  Grant  knew  her  to  be  free 
and  disengaged  ;  although  he  felt  her  to  be 
admirable,  and  really  wished  to  commend  him- 
self to  her,  he  would  no  more  have  dared  to 
breathe  a  sentence  of  gallantry,  or  hint  at  ad- 
miration or  devotion,  than  if  she  had  still 
been  Mrs.  Mansfield,  of  Brookensha  Park, 
and  surrounded  with  all  the  barriers  which 
should  encompass  a  wife.  His  attentions 
were,  therefore,  wholly  confined  to  the  child ; 
but  his  devotion  to  her,  little  as  either  of  them 
suspected  it,  was  becoming  the  foundation  of 
unpleasant  reports. 

A  stranger   coming  unexpectedly  into  an 
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English  country  town,  is  pretty  sure  to  become 
immediately  the  topic  of  discourse,  and  the 
subject  for  cxiriosity  amidst  every  circle  with 
which  he  or  she  comes  in  contact.  So  it  was 
now.  Lady's-maids  gossipped  to  their  mis- 
tresses whilst  they  were  "  doing  their  hair" — 
milliner's  young  ladies  began  to  speculate  on  a 
customer  or  a  marriage,  and  their  superiors 
whispered  about  an  imaginary  rival  in  the  fair 
unknown  at  Miss  Harris's  lodgings.  The 
simple  fact  that  she  had  been  upset  in  the 
coach,  and  was  now  only  waiting  in  order  to 
proceed  to  Devonshire  for  the  convalescence  of 
her  nurse,  was  much  too  simple  a  fact  for 
them.  It  soon  became  knowa  that  Mr.  Grant, 
the  most  popular  bachelor  of  the  town,  was  a 
visitor  at  Miss  Harris's  lodgings ;  it  was  circu- 
lated— how  no  one  knew — that  they  had  had 
some  previous  acquaintance.  His  extraordi- 
nary partiality  for  the  little  girl  was  commented 
on  with  surprise.  Then  it  became  known 
that  more  than  once,  the  wounded  nurse,  in 
speaking  of  her  mistress,  had  called  her  some 
other  name ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
child  never  by  any  chance  called  herself  Mary 
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Ellis.  All  this  formed  a  piquant  mysten'. 
There  must  be  something  wrong  about  her, 
was  the  speedy  condusiou;  and  more  than 
one  hint  was  thrown  out  to  Miss  Harris  about 
the  necessity  of  knowing  who  her  lodger  was, 
if  she  meant  to  retain  the  good-will  of  her 
customers.  Poor  Miss  Harris,  whose  interest 
had  been  won  by  the  sweet  tones,  gentle  man- 
ners, and  sad  looks  of  the  strange  lady,  resisted 
a  little ;  but  in  vain.  The  public  was  inexo- 
rable— their  curiosity  must  be  gratified,  or 
Miss  Harris  should  suffer.  Without  sufficient 
courage  to  stand  by  one  of  her  own  sex  whom 
she  believed  to  be  slandered,  she  attempted,  as 
we  related,  by  unpleasant  manners,  to  drive 
her  away,  and  finding  this  did  not  succeed, 
she  had  at  length  been  compelled  to  give  her 
direct  notice  to  quit.  Her  own  impression 
was,  that  Mr.  Grant's  acquaintance  with  the 
stranger  had  been  as  casual  as  her  own  ;  that 
Mary's  partiality  for  him  did  not  necessarily 
imply  any  nearer  connection ;  and  that  if  he 
was  an  admirer  of  the  lady  it  was  in  all  honour 
and  propriety. 

As  to  the  difficulty  about  the  name,  she 
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would  never  have  thought  about  it,  if  Mrs. 
Tomkins  had  not  dwelt  so  much  and  so  long 
on  the  subject :  she  indeed  was  the  originator 
of  the  scandal  which  flew  about  the  town,  and 
she  insisted  upon  the  truth  and  accuracy  of 
her  own  conjectures  with  a  zeal  which  betrayed 
a  far  better  opinion  of  her  own  judgment  than 
of  her  neighbour's  character. 

She  wanted  to  hurry  Fanny  from  her  pre- 
sent lodgings,  because  she  was  extremely 
anxious  to  secure  her  as  an  inmate  of  her  own 
house,  and  besides  it  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  more  convenient  to  her  to  travel  home 
post  with  Mrs.  Ellis,  than  to  go  in  any  other 
way.  She  did  not,  therefore,  confine  herself 
merely  to  hints  as  to  the  desirableness  of  such 
an  arrangement,  conveyed  through  the  com- 
munication of  the  maid,  but  being  now  well 
enough  to  leave  her  room,  she  that  very  after- 
noon made  a  descent  on  Fanny's  parlour, 
where  she  interrupted  Mr.  Grant's  conjectures 
as  to  how  she  would  conduct  herself  by  ap- 
pearing in  her  own  proper  person  to  lu'ge  her 
requests.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  elo- 
quence that  she  could  muster  Fanny,  was  firm 
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on  this  point ;  she  could  not,  she  said,  conve- 
niently convey  Mrs.  Tomkins.  Had  Mrs. 
Tomkins  been  a  helpless,  unprotected,  or  in- 
digent person,  Fanny  might  have  been  more 
propitious  to  her  entreaties ;  but  the  good  lady 
was  old ,  enough,  and  wise  enough,  and  rich 
enough  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  there- 
fore she  did  not  feel  called  on  to  incur  so 
much  that  was  unpleasant  and  inconvenient, 
to  save  a  trifling  expense  to  one  who  had  no 
claim  on  her.  Indeed,  on  this  latter  head, 
Fanny  offered  to  accommodate  her,  if  a  loan 
would  be  of  any  service,  as  repayment  could 
be  easily  arranged  when  they  met  at  her 
lodging-house ;  but  it  appeared  there  was  no 
need  of  this — indeed  the  offer  was  somewhat 
hastily  refused. 

But  the  calm  dignity  and  self-possession  of 
Fanny  in  her  refusal,  had  the  usual  effect : 
Mrs.  Tomkins  did  not  venture  to  re-urge  a 
request  which  met  a  denial  so  positive,  so  un- 
conditional, and  yet  so  little  offensive  ;  how- 
ever, she  said  she  had  something  more  to  say 
to  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  hemmed  and  fidgetted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  induce  Mr.  Grant  to  con- 
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dude  that  he  was  the  impediment  to  her 
usually  fluent  speech.  To  obviate  this  he 
walked  away  into  the  inner  drawing-room,  and 
occupied  himself  intently  in  examining  some 
of  Mary's  picture-books,  whilst  Mrs.  Tomkins 
proceeded  to  deliver  her  mind  to  her  patient 
listener. 

It  appeared  from  what  she  said  now  that 
her  object  was  to  raise  the  terms  on  which  she 
had  offered  her  lodgings  to  Mrs.  Ellis ;  she 
could  not,  in  consequence  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  of  what  was  due  to  herself  and 
her  own  character,  think  of  receiving  her  into 
her  most  respectable  and  well-conducted 
lodging-house,  without  a  remuneration  nearly 
double  what  she  had  previously  named.  "  And 
I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Ellis,  you  must  see  the  rea- 
sonableness of  this,  if  I  am  to  accommodate 
you  under  the  circumstances !"  said  she. 

"  Indeed  I  do  not/'  replied  Fanny,  in  sur- 
prise ;  "  I  can  see  no  reason  which  can  account 
for  your  demanding  such  immoderate  remu- 
neration ;  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  me 
to  agree  to  it." 
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"  But  you  must  know  very  well,  Mrs.  Ellis, 
that  when  I  named  that  sum,  I  thought  I  was 
speaking  to  —  I  considered  everything  was 
quite  right — but  now  I  know  better ;  and 
that  alters  the  face  of  things,  you  see." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me,"  re- 
plied Fanny  calmly,  "whether  I  use  your 
lodgings  or  not — ^but  if  it  is  only  a  doubt  of 
my  intention  of  payment,  or  my  power  which 
you  mean  to  express,  that  would  be  easily  set- 
tled by  my  paying  weekly.  However,  if  you 
have  any  hesitation,  I  am  quite  willing  to  go 
elsewhere." 

"How  hasty  you  are !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Tomkins.  "  I  don't  want  to  drive  you  away  at 
all ;  you  know  you  might  have  a  difficulty  in 
finding  anything  else  that  will  suit  you,  be- 
cause everj'body  may  not  be  as  willing  to 
admit  you  into  their  house  as  I  am ;  only, 
you  see,  some  kind  of  people  pay  much 
more  than  other  kinds  of  people^ — you  under- 
stand." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  understand,  Mrs.  Tom- 
kins,  nor  see  any  reason  why  I  should  pay 
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more  than  any  one  else ;  surely  you  do  not 
wish  to  extort  money  from  me  because  I  am  a 
stranger  and  unhappy  1" 

"  Extort !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tomkins,  in- 
stantly flying  into  a  furious  passion,  and  bring- 
ing down  her  hand  with  a  tremendous  shock 
upon  the  desk  where  Fanny  had  been  writing, 
"  who  dares  to  accuse  me  of  extortion,  or  any- 
thing else  that  is  wrong  ?  Mrs.  Ellis,  I  wonder 
you  are  not  ashamed  to  name  it.  I,  a  poor 
widow,  gaining  my  hard-earned  bread  by 
honest  industry,  to  be  accused  by  such  a  one 
as  you  of  extortion!  Look  to  yourself,  Mistress 
Ellis,  and  mind  how  you  insult  me;  for  you  will 
find  you  have  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear, 
I  can  tell  you !" 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  sorry,"  began  Fanny, 
meaning  to  make  some  sort  of  apology  ;  but 
the  vehemence  of  the  injured  lady's  feelings 
cut  her  short. 

"  To  dare  me  so — I,  a  lawful  wedded  wife, 
and  now  a  widow  indeed — I,  who  wore  my 
weeds  a  whole  year  without  looking  at  a 
man — I,  to  be  insulted  and  accused  of  extor- 
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tion  by  such  a  one  as  you ;  times  are  come 
to  a  pretty  pass  indeed,  if  this  is  to  be 
the  way  we  carry  on  business.  What  right 
have  you  to  wag  your  tongue  against  me^  an 
honest  widow  ?  I  tell  you  I  was  married  in  the 
church,  and  that's  more  than  you  could  say, 
with  all  your  finery  !" 

Fanny  looked  confounded. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you,  and  all  about  you ;  you 
a  married  woman !" 

"  May  I  beg  you  to  leave  this  room,  Mrs. 
Tomkins,"  said  Fanny,  drawing  herself  up 
with  unanswerable  dignity.  "Leave  this  room, 
and  consider  all  negociations  between  us  at  an 
end  !" 

"  Ay,  that  I  gladly  will.  Missis.  I  would 
not  take  you  into  my  house  after  what  I 
know.  My  house  has  never  been  disgraced  by 
any  one's  mistress  being  kept  there,  nor  shall 
it,  you  shall  see  !" 

Mrs.  Tomkins  stood  up  full-blown  and 
swelling  before  the  unfortunate  Fanny,  her 
face  glowing  like  a  peony,  her  neck  sweUing 
like  a  turkey-cock,  her  breast  heaving  with 
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visible  passion,  whilst  her  arms  worked  away 
like  the  vanes  of  a  wind-mill,  moved  by  her 
boiUng  indignation. 

Mr.  Grant  could  stand  by  no  longer,  but 
stepped  up,  and  interfered  in  Fanny's  favour ; 
or  rather  he  attempted  to  do  so — for  scarcely 
had  he  uttered  two  words  of  remonstrance, 
when  Mrs.  Tomkins  turned  on  him  in  an  evi- 
dently accumulating  passion. 

"  Ay,  it's  a  likely  thing  indeed  that  I  should 
listen  to  you.  Sir — you  whom  I  have  inter- 
rupted in  the  very  midst  of  your  intrigues — 
I  tell  you  both  to  your  faces  that  I  am  not  to 
be  put  upon,  and  that  if  you  want  me  to 
receive  you  and  your  child  into  my  house,  or 
countenance  your  proceedings,  you  must  pay 
me  in  proportion  to  the  favour  you  demand ; 
and  I  should  like  to  know  what  honest  woman 
would  expect  less — "  she  was  compelled  to 
pause  for  breath,  and  Mr.  Grant  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  state  of  exhaustion  in  which 
she  foimd  herself,  quietly  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  to  the  door,  an  action 
which  she  could  not  resist,  over-awed  as  she 
was  by  the  superiority  which  perfect  calm- 
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ness  and  self-possession  never  fail  to  give 
over  passion. 

"  Go  down  stairs,  Mrs.  Tomkins,"  said  he, 
in  a  low  determined  voice,  "and  tell  Miss 
Harris  and  her  gossipping  friends  for  what 
sum  you  offered  to  receive  the  woman  you 
supposed  to  be  my  mistress  into  your  house — 
and  how  she. in  consequence  turned  you  imme- 
diately out  of  her  room  !" 

Mrs.  Tomkins  flounced  down  into  the  shop 
below,  w^here,  to  the  great  amazement  and 
terror  of  her  hostess,  she  went  oflF,  immediately 
on  finding  a  sent,  into  a  violent  fit  of  scream- 
ing hysterics,  the  vehemence  being  propor- 
tioned alike  to  her  own  magnitude,  and  that  of 
the  indignity  offered  her. 

There  wsis  a  considerable  degree  of  awk- 
wardness in  the  feelings  with  which  Mr.  Grant 
returned  to  the  room  after  repelling  the  offend- 
ing Mrs.  Tomkins.  He  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  in  what  precise  light  Fanny  would 
regard  the  insult  she  had  received.  He  knew 
those  who  would  have  laughed  it  off  as  a  thing 
to  be  seen  only  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view ; 
others  again  who  would  have  made  a  prodi- 
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gious  fiiss,  and  would  have  displayed  to  the 
uttermost  the  shock  which  their  assumed 
delicacy  had  received.  Instinct  taught  him 
that  she  would  display  neither  levity  nor 
affectation — the  depth  of  her  feelings  and  the 
purity  of  her  heart  would  as  much  preclude 
the  one,  as  the  true  modesty  and  womanly 
dignity  of  her  nature  would  forbid  the  other. 
He  thought  of  Hermione,  as  he  had  often 
done  before  when  contemplating  her,  and  felt 
that  she  might  say 

"  I  have  that  honourable  grief  lodged  here 
Which  bums  worse  than  tears  drown." 

But  having  watched  Mrs.  Tomkins  fairly 
out  of  sight,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  return 
to  the  sitting-room. 

Fanny  was  placed  with  her  back  to  the 
door,  and  did  not  see  him  enter,  so  that  he 
had  a  moment  to  contemplate  her  before  she 
was  aware  of  his  presence.  He  could  not 
obtain  a  full  view  of  her  face,  but  the  cheek 
which  he  did  see  was  paler  than  usual,  and 
there  was  something  in  her  attitude  indicative 
of  suppressed  agitation.     When  she  turned 
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her  head,  at  the  sound  of  his  footstep,  he  saw 
her  eyes  were  tearless ;  and  though  her  voice 
slightly  trembled  as  she  addressed  him,  there 
was  neither  indignation  nor  fear  in  her  tone. 

"  Is  she  quite  gone  ?"  was  her  question. 

"  She  is/'  replied  he. 

"  Then  be  so  good  as  to  come  here,  and 
allow  me  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
you." 

"  I  am  at  your  service." 

Fanny  paused  a  moment,  as  if  considering, 
and  then  said  quite  calmly : 

"  You,  who  know  my  unfortunate  story, 
Mr.  Grant,  and  the  painful  position  which 
1  must  ever  hold,  cannot  wonder  that  I 
should  not  wish  to  vindicate  myself  from 
suspicion  by  entering  on  disquisitions  of  so 
painful  a  nature.  But  you  see  to  what  un- 
pleasant surmises  I  am  subjected.  I  intend 
to  leave  this  place  to-morrow ;  and  I  wished 
to  say  to  you,  that  when  I  am  gone,  you  are 
at  perfect  liberty  to  explain  the  circumstances 
connected  with  my  affairs,  which  have  of 
course  been  the  origin  of  these  gossipping 
reports." 
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He  felt  more  than  he  could  express  at 
hearing  and  seeing  her  thus  speak  and  look ; 
it  was  so  evident  that  she  thought  for  him, 
and  permitted  this  explanation  for  his  sake. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Grant,  I  must  wish  you 
farewell !  Excuse  me,  but  I  have  much  to 
do,  and  cannot  trifle  away  my  time.  My 
thanks  are  due  for  your  neighbourly  kind- 
ness, and  my  good  wishes  will  remain  with 
you.     Good-bye !" 

She  held  out  her  hand;  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  touched  it  ungloved,  and 
he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  let  it  go  again. 
He  felt  uncommonly  eloquent  and  persuasive, 
but  his  eloquence  faded  on  his  lips  when  he 
raised  his  eyes  from  her  slender  fingers  to  her 
calm,  fiiendly  expression :  her  look,  her  tone, 
her  gesture  seemed  to  indicate  an  internal 
conviction  that  her  situation,  when  known, 
secured  her  from  misapprehension,  and  en- 
sured her  the  honourable  protection  of  all 
who  were  possessed  of  feeling. 

Yet  it  was  the  last  opportunity, — she  was 
wishing  him  farewell,  perhaps  for  ever ;  she 
did  not  ask  to  see  him  again,  perhaps  she 
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did  not  wish  it ;  he  ventured  gently  to  detain 
her  hand,  and  said  : 

"  And  must  we  part  for  ever  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  me," 
replied  Fanny ;  "  my  plans  are  all  unsettled, 
and  whether  we  shall  ever  meet  again  or  not, 
is,  of  course,  as  uncertain  as  the  rest.  But 
I  assure  you  it  will  give  me  pleasure  if  cir- 
cumstances should  again  bring  us  together." 

''  Must  it  be  left  to  circumstance  or 
chance  ?"  replied  he,  quickly.  "  Give  me 
leave  to  visit  you  wherever  you  may  be." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with 
surprise  at  his  tone,  then  replied  gravely  but 
firmly: 

"  I  am  sorry  to  appear  ungracious,  Mr. 
Grant,  but  I  cannot  accede  to  your  request ; 
my  peculiar  circumstances  must  plead  my 
excuse  for  my  want  of  hospitality,  but  I  can- 
not receive  visitors." 

Mr.  Grant  would  probably  have  pleaded 
warmly  in  his  own  favour,  but  a  voice  below 
at  this  moment  caught  their  ears. 

"Oh  yes,  Mrs.  Ellis,  as  she  is  called, 
lodges  here.  Sir ;  but  I  would  not  recommend 
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you  to  intrude  just  now,  or  you  may  chance 
to  be  bundled  out  neck  and  heels  for  your 
pains,  as  I  was  just  now." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  if  Mrs.  Ellis  is 
within,"  replied  a  voice,  which  Fanny  instantly 
recognised  as  that  of  Frank  Lin  wood;  "  only 
tell  me,  is  she  up  stairs  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  continued  Mrs.  Tomkins,  in  a 
like  scornful  tone,  '^  she  is  up  stairs ;  and  for 
all  you  say,  you  will  find  her  one  too  many 
for  you.  The  gentleman  who  keeps  her  is 
with  her." 

"  Who !"  exclaimed  Frank,  in  a  voice 
which  immediately  brought  an  exclamation 
of: 

**  Gracious,  Sir !  how  you  do  startle  one ; 
you  have  made  me  burn  my  fingers.  Why, 
all  the  town  says  Mr.  Grant  brought  her 
here,  and  that  she  is  only  his  mistress !" 

"  Then  all  the  town  is  guilty  of  a  most 
prodigious  lie !"  exclaimed  he  very  hastily ; 
"  and  she  shall  not  stay  another  day  to  be 
slandered  so  foully." 

During  these  few  hasty  sentences  both 
Fanny  and  her  visitor  had  remained  silent. 
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and  listening ;  he  was  still  holding  her  hand, 
but  he  saw  that  her  calmness  had  deserted 
her :  burning  blushes  sufiused  her  cheeks,  her 
forehead,  her  neck,  and  just  as  Frank,  with 
four  bounds,  cleared  the  narrow  stsdrs,  and 
stood  in  the  door-way,  she  caught  away  her 
hand,  and  sank  on  the  chair  behind  her, 
half  suffocated  with  emotion.  She  could  not 
have  defined  the  confusion  of  feeling  whidi 
overpowered  her ;  perhaps  it  arose  from  hear- 
ing herself  thus  publicly  slandered,  perhaps 
from  being  thus  warmly  defended,  perhaps 
from  being,  as  it  were,  surprised  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  very  man  of  whom  such  things 
were  said ;  be  this  as  it  may,  she  lost  her 
self-possession,  and  to  any  eyes  but  those  of 
Frank  Linwood,  her  embarrassment  would 
have  worn  all  the  appearance  of  guilt. 

But  let  appearances  be  what  they  might, 
— ^let  her  situation  be  ever  so  equivocal  or 
incomprehensible,  it  was  impossible  that  in 
his  eyes  she  could  seem  wrong,  or  that  his 
heart  could  harbour  a  suspicion  or  a  doubt 
of  her. 

At  this  moment  he  saw  nothing  but  her- 
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self,  Mr.  Grant  was  totally  unnoticed,  as  he 
advanced  hastily  to  meet  her,  and  clasping 
her  hand  with  the  wamth  of  privileged  friend- 
ship,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Dear  Fanny,  I  have  startled  you ;  but  I 
heard  from  Mrs.  Compton  of  your  accident, 
and  I  could  not  rest  without  ascertaining 
whether  you  were  hurt,  or  needed  help,"  he 
looked  at  her  attentively.  "  You  are  looking 
well ;  but  will  you  not  speak  to  me,  or  am  I 
really  an  intruder  ?" 

"You  have  taken  me  by  surprise,  cer- 
tainly," answered  she,  commanding  her  voice 
as  well  as  she  could;  "but  you  are  very 
welcome,  Frank.     Sit  down." 

He  drew  a  chair  dose,  and  looked  very 
happy  as  he  obeyed  her ;  though  by  no  means 
vain,  stiU  he  was  a  man ;  and  men,  even  the 
best  of  them,  wUl  interpret  blushes  and  em- 
barrassment as  flattering  encouragement. 

"  How  is  my  little  ward  ?"  inquired  he  ; 
"  she  was  not  hurt  at  all,  I  understand." 

"No,  thank  Heaven!  Mary  had  not  a 
scratch,"  replied  Fanny  warmly. 

"And  you — are  you  sure  you  are  quite 
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recovered  ?»  said  he.  again  taking  in  his  the 
hand  which  was  resting  on  the  table  beside 
him. 

"  Perfectly,  thank  you,"said  she,  withdraw- 
ing it  quietly  ;  the  check  was  felt,  he  looked 
graver  immediately :  he  had  forgotten  his 
prudence  for  a  moment  in  the  joy  of  seeing 
her  again,  but  her  calm  tone  recalled  it  all. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Grant  again  stepped 
forward,  and  in  a  voice,  and  with  a  manner 
which  denoted  considerable  perturbation  of 
mind,  he  repeated  his  farewell,  adding : 

"  And  if  you  really  do  go  to-morrow,  I 
fear  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

"  My  gratitude  and  best  wishes  remain 
with  you,  Mr.  Grant,"  replied  she,  very  gravely; 
**  oiu*s  has  been  a  short  acquaintance,  and 
I  have  been,  during  its  existence,  much 
obliged  to  you;  in  now  terminating  it  at 
once,  and  completely,  you  will  confer  the  only 
additional  obligation  which  is  in  your  power." 

He  bowed,  and  without  another  word  left 
the  room.  Frank  closed  the  door  after  him, 
and  then  returning  to  his  seat,  he  asked  : 

"Who   is  he  on   whom   you    have  pro- 
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nounced  so  steady  a  sentence  of  banishment, 
Fanny  ?" 

She  told  him  in  a  few  words  how  their 
acquaintance  had  originated. 

"  And  he  has  known  you  for  a  week/'  said 
Frank,  "  only  a  week ;  and  yet  that  is  long 
enough,  no  doubt,  to  give  birth  to  the  senti- 
ments from  which  he  evidently  suffers.  If 
he  has  been  so  kind  to  you,  Fanny,  even  I 
must  pity  him  for  a  mortification — a  disap- 
pointment so  acute." 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  assign  to 
him  mortification  or  disappointment,"  replied 
Fanny,  rather  surprised ;  "  the  terms  on  which 
we  parted  imply  neither,  nor  can  I  flatter 
myself  that  a  casua]  acquaintance  being  broken 
off  need  cause  much  more  than  a  few  minutes 
regret.  One  forms  such  constantly,  and  the 
impression  after  parting  is  not  stronger  than 
to  produce  an  occasional  exclamation  of: 
'  Yet  they  were  pleasant  people,  I  should  like 
to  meet  them  again.'  " 

**  There  was  more  than  that  in  Mr.  Grant's 
looks,  and  more  too  in  his  manner,  or  else  the 
report  of  his  admiration  of  you  would  not 
have  been  so  universal  in  this  town." 

"Do  you  want  to  make  me  angry,  Mr. 
Linwood  ?  I  never  expected  such  nonsense 
from  you.  Mr.  Grant  knew  my  circum- 
stances and  situation,  and,  if  they  excited  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  pity,  they  should 
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at  least  presence  me  from  hearing  professions 
of  sentiments  which  would  seriously  displease 
and  annoy  me !" 

Frank  looked  confounded;  to  make  her 
angry  was  certainly  the  last  thing  he  could 
have  wished ;  hut  it  could  not  be  more  un- 
welcome to  him  to  suppose  he  had  done  so, 
than  to  imagine  that  she  meant  to  lay  a 
prohibition  on  all  feelings  of  admiration, 
sentiments  of  affection,  or  expressions  of 
tenderness. 

"  Wish  to  make  you  angry !"  repeated 
he.  "  No,  indeed,  you  must  know  that  to 
be  an  unjust  supposition ;  but  you  shall  say 
what  you  choose.  I  can  forgive  you  any- 
thing. However  unjust  your  accusations,  I 
shall  only  leave  it  to  yourself,  when  you  take 
time  to  reflect,  to  consider  whether  I  am 
injured  or  not." 

"  I  would  not  wish  to  be  unjust,"  replied 
Fanny,  "nor  unkind  to  you;  but  I  must 
say,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  I  think  you  are 
grown  more  touchy  of  late,  and  are  rather 
fond  of  assuming  yourself  injured.  You  wish 
to  work  upon  my  feelings,  I  believe." 

There  was  such  a  bright  flash  of  joy  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  raised  them  suddenly  at  these 
words,  that,  had  she  been  looking  at  him, 
she  must  certainly  have  suspected  his  secret ; 
there  was  something  indefinable  in  the  smile 
and    tone   with  which  she   spoke,   and  the 
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accent  on  the  pronoun  you^  which  sent  the 
blood  thrilling  through  aU  his  veins. 

"  I  cannot  admit  myself  to  be  guilty  of  a 
crime,"  persisted  he,  "  in  asserting  that  it  is 
my  conviction  that  rumour  has  not  greatly 
erred  in  assigning  to  Mr.  Grant  a  more  than 
common  feeling  of  friendship ;  and,  Fanny — 
or,  since  you  are  grown  ceremonious,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  say  Mrs.  Ellis — why  should  this 
offend  or  aflfront  you  ?" 

"  It  certainly  will  both  offend  and  affront 
me,"  replied  she,  quickly,  "  if  you  address  me 
in  that  way.  What  I  can  bear  from  strangers 
sounds  most  unpleasing  from  one  familiar 
with  me  from  infancy.  Pray  call  me  Fanny 
again." 

He  smiled  as  he  replied  :  "  I  am  very 
unfortunate  to-day." 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  you  do  it  on  pur- 
pose ;  it  is  malice,  not  misfortune." 

"  But  you  have  not  answered  my  other 
question,  Fanny,"  said  he,  still  smiling  slyly. 
"  Why  should  you,  being  a  free  and  disen- 
gaged woman,  be  angry  or  offended  if  a 
man,  knowing  this,  does  what  he  cannot  help 
doing,  likes  you — admires  you — loves  you." 
He  did  not  smile  as  he  spoke  the  last 
words ;  he  was  too  earnest,  too  deeply  inte- 
rested  in  her  answer — he  was  not  trifling 
now. 
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**  It  is  useless  for  any  one  to  talk  to  me  of 
love,"  replied  Fanny,  very  gravely.  "  I  haoe 
loved,  and  I  can  never  love  again.  They 
waste  their  time  and  affections  who  bestow 
them  on  me." 

"  Granting  this  to  be  the  case,  Fanny," 
said  he,  "  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
resent  it,  or  consider  it  an  insult  Your 
indifference  is  punishment  enou^  for  such 
presumption,  without  being  embittered  by 
your  anger." 

"  Well,  it  matters  little  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject now,"  replied  Fanny.  "  Mr.  Grant  said 
nothing  which  calls  for  either  anger  or  any 
unkind  passion.  There  was  nothing  more 
passed  between  us  than  what  you  heard  ;  and 
as  I  own  the  subject  is  particularly  disagree- 
able to  me,  I  must  beg  you  to  let  it  drop. 
What  brought  you  down  here  ?" 

**  I  came  to  see  after  you :  I  had  no  other 
motive.  I  heard  you  had  been  hurt,  and  was 
anxious  to  know  of  your  well-being.  Surely, 
as  your  adopted  brother,  I  could  not  do  less 
than  come  to  see  after  you  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. I  trust  this  does  not  affront 
vou." 

"Truly,  no,  you  come  in  good  time;  for 
as  it  was  necess2u*y  that  I  should  put  an  end 
to  the  visits  of  Mr.  Grant,  I  am  glad  to  find 
a  substitute  for  him  in  you." 
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^'  A  substitute  for  Mr.  Grant !"  repeated 
Frank ;  *'  I  am  truly  honoured.  What  can  I 
do,  and  how  shall  I  supply  his  place  ?" 

"  You  must  make  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  my  journey  to-morrow,  Frank,  and 
help  me  with  your  advice  as  to  where  I  should 
go ;  and,  above  all,  keep  from  my  presence 
that  ferocious  woman,  Mrs.  Tomkins,  the 
very  remembrance  of  whom  makes  me 
shudder." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  protect  you  by 
my  presence  so  far  as  I  can.  If  it  w31  be 
agreeable  to  you,  I  can  remain  here  until 
you  leave  ;  but  where  do  you  intend  to 
go?" 

"I  cannot  make  up  my  mind.  I  had 
intended  to  go  to  Coombelands,  which  you 
know  was  a  house  where  we  once  lodged,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Torquay ;  but  I  ascer- 
tained from  Mrs.  Tomkins  that  the  house  has 
been  destroyed  ;  and  as  my  lodging  with  her  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  now,  I  have  formed 
no  further  design  than  to  leave  this  place  at 
all  events." 

"  That  of  course  you  must  do"  observed 
Frank,  **  after  all  the  gossipping  to  which  your 
short  sojourn  has  given  rise."  He  stopped 
abruptly,  and  looked  as  if  he  repented  the 
allusion. 

"  I  heard  what  was  snid  to  you  in  the  pas- 
sage," observed  Fanny.     '*  Offensive  as  such 
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accusations  must  be,  just  at  the  moment,  they 
are  really  of  little  consequence;  I  shall 
remove,  and  it  will  all  be  forgotten.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  your  being  influenced  by  them, 
Frank,"  added  she,  with  a  smile  of  sadness 
not  of  gaiety ;  "  but  your  indignation  at  them 
did  not  surprise  me." 

"  /  influenced  by  such  scandal,  Fanny  ? 
Could  I  believe  it  for  one  moment — could  I 
give  an  instant's  credit  to  what  was  derogatory 
to  you — I  should  deserve  never  to  touch  this 
hand,  or  look  upon  this  face  again;  and  a 
heavier  punishment  could  not  be  devised  for 
any  oflFence."  He  spoke  with  a  passionate 
warmth,  which  half  startled  her;  but  the 
momentarv  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
feelings  was  dispelled  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  the  little  girl,  who  now  ran  forward  to  de- 
monstrate her  joy  at  again  seeing  "  dear 
Mr.  Linwood,"  and  the  subject  was  dropped 
for  the  present. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"  And  is  this  where  you  have  passed  the 
last  twelve  months  ?"  said  Mrs.  Compton  to 
Fanny  Ellis,  as  she  paced  the  little  lawn  in 
front  of  the  drawing-room  windows.  "  This 
narrow  garden,  these  Lilliputian  apartments, 
this  plain,  matter-of-fact  fdmiture,  these 
two  servants,  and  your  old  gardener?  Is 
this  the  exchange  for  the  numerous 
domestics,  the  elegancies  and  luxuries,  the 
lofty  halls,  the  extensive  park  of  Brookensha  ? 
You  have  lived  here  a  whole  year,  and  your 
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diversions  have  been  teaching  and  stitching, 
and  yet  you  survive  it  !*' 

Fanny  smiled  as  she  replied  that  her 
friend,  she  supposed,  on  that  point,  would 
believe  the  evidence  of  her  own  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  see  it,"  continued  Mrs.  Compton ; 
*'  but  how  it  has  thus  happened  is  the  wonder ! 
— nay,  you  have  not  only  survived,  you  have 
improved  —  grown  younger — fresher — fairet 
on  the  change !  I  never  quite  comprehended 
you,  and  I  think  I  never  shall.  Such  a 
house  !"  eyeing  Fanny's  residence  with  looks 
of  wonder. 

"You  must  not  abuse  the  house,  Mar- 
garet," replied  Fanny.  "  It  is  very  comfort- 
able, though  not  large." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  admit  that.  It  is  not  a 
cottage — my  peculiar  detestation.  No,  the 
rooms  are  well  arranged,  and  high,  and  light 
— that  large  bow-window  makes  the  drawing- 
room  very  pleasant,  and  the  vestibule  and 
porch  make  it  airy,  and  give  a  feeling  of 
space.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
house   as   a  small   house,    and   really   your 
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garden  is  very  pretty,  and  I  acknowledge  the 
view  from  it  to  be  magnific^it ;  but  the 
change — the  contrast !'' 

'^  I  have  long  ceased  to  think  that  an 
evil,"  answered  the  other.  "I  hope  my 
heart  was  never  set  on  the  idle  vanities 
of  this  world.  I  assure  you  they  could  give 
me  no  pleasure  in  the  day  of  trouble.  But, 
though  my  domain  is  small,  my  steps  are 
not  confined  to  its  limits :  I  am  able  to  walk 
over  all  the  beautiful  hills  which  surround 
us,  and  the  magnificent  sea-shore  is  as  free  to 
me  as  to  any  one." 

"  But  you  are  alone !"  said  Margaret, 
expressively. 

^^  I  am  a  good  deal  alone,  certainly,"  said 
Fanny,  "  but  that  is  no  evil  to  me.  I  have 
plenty  of  books,  sufficient  employment,  and 
objects  of  interest  to  keep  my  mind  from 
stagnation,  and  society  also  in  the  person  of 
the  excellent  old  clergyman  of  the  village 
Mr.  Humphreys,  and  his  sister,  who  live 
together,  and  who  present  a  most  charming 
picture  of  domestic  affection." 
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"  Well  !"  replied  Mrs.  Compton,  with  a 
voice  of  hesitation,  and  a  pause  upon  the 
word.  Then  she  proceeded  in  another  tone : 
"  I  do  believe  the  secret  of  it  is  that  you  have 
a  very  hard  heart,  and  philosophical  temper, 
which  prevents  your  feeling — " 

"  You  do  not  really  think  so,  Margaret,  for 
I  am  sure  if  you  did  you  would  give  me  up 
altogether,"  observed  Fanny,  quietly, 

"  Yes  I  do,  indeed — that  is,  I  don't  really, 
because  I  know  you  to  have  the  tenderest 
and  most  feeling  he^rt  in  the  world  :  in  short, 
I  do  not  understand  you — never  did,  and  nevCT 
shall.  You  are  too  good  for  me  to  under- 
stand, but  not  too  good  for  me  to  love  and 
admire  exceedingly.  But,  talking  of  hearts 
and  dispositions,  how  do  you  think  he  relishes 
the  one  he  took  so  much  pains  to  secure  to 
himself?" 

"  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  know  nothing," 
said  Fanny,  quite  gravely.  "  It  is  long  since 
I  have  heard  their  names  mentioned." 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  you  a  good  deal,  for  I 
saw  them  in  London,  and  she  is  quite  noto- 
rious as  a  flirt." 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  It  is  sorrow  thrown  away,  for  I  am  sure 
she  would  not  thank  you  for  it.  She  looks 
happy  enough — that  is,  she  is  gay  and  lively 
in  society.  One  cannot  see  below  the  sur- 
face, hut  I  hope  she  is  really  as  wretched  as 

§ 

she  deserves,  for  all  that — " 

"  Oh,  Margaret,  for  shame  !" 

"  Not  at  all — retributive  justice,  my  dear 
Fanny.  Where  would  be  the  use  of  being 
good  or  bad,  if  it  did  not  make  us  happy  or 
miserable  in  its  results  ?  How  often  have 
you  told  me  passions  indulged  do  not  lead  to 
happiness  ?" 

"Then  apply  my  principle  to  yourself, 
Margaret,  and  do  not  indulge  your  passion 
for  judging  your  neighbours,"  replied  Fanny. 

"  Well,  well,  if  you  will  not  let  me  hope 
she  is  sorry  for  her  crimes,  so  be  it ;  but  I 
thought  myself  very  charitable  in  supposing 
her  capable  of  repentance." 

"  You  do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  know, 
Margaret,  however  you  may  pretend,  so  I 
shall  not  contradict  you  again." 
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"  Provoking  creature !  However,  as  I  am 
very  charitable,  I  shall  tell  you  that  I  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  if  she  does  not 
repent  of  the  past,  he  does.  He  is  so  altered, 
YOU  would  be  astonished.  He  has  a  look  of 
discontent,  a  peevishness  which  speak  him 
ill  at  ease ;  he  seldom  goes  into  society,  and 
when  I  met  him,  which  was  quite  by  accident, 
first  in  the  most  soUtary  path  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  afterwards  near  Brookensha, 
he  seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  speaking  or 
recognising  me.     He  is  certainly  miserable." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Fanny :  and  she 
looked  so  sad,  that  Margaret  exclaimed : 

"Surely,  Fanny,  you  do  not  lave  him 
still !" 

"No,  I  should  hope  not.  1  have  been 
enabled  to  overcome  the  feeling  you  call 
love ;    and  most  thankful  am  I  that    it  is 


so. 


"Your  love  must  have  died  a  natural 
death,  when  your  esteem  and  regard 
vanished,"  observed  Mrs.  Compton. 

Her  companion  was  silent. 
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"  Then  why  should  his  dejection  and  dis- 
content pain  you  ?"  pursued  the  former  lady. 

"I  am  grieved  to  think  that  any  one 
should  suffer  from  such  causes.  I  cannot 
analyze  my  feelings,  but  is  it  unreasonable  to 
r^et  that  one  I  have  known  so  long,  and 
once  loved  so  dearly,  is  suffering  from  the 
absence  of  true  peace  of  mind  ?"  • 

"  Brookensha  is  very  different  now,  Fanny, 
from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago :  it  is  fidl 
of  the  gay,  the  wealthy,  the  frivolous  for  one 
season  of  the  year,  and  a  lonely  desert  for  the 
other  nine  months." 

Fanny  sighed  deeply,  and  turned  away  her 
head. 

"  Has  Mrs.  Mansfield  any  family  ?"  in- 
quired she  at  length. 

"  Not  yet,  but  it  was  whispered  after  she 
left  England  last  winter  that  some  such  event 
was  expected.'* 

"  Oh,  I  hope  it  may  be  so,"  said  Fanny, 
with  animation,  "  the  birth  of  an  heir  would 
make  her  husband  so  much  happier,  and 
might  perhaps  steady  her  a  little." 
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"  You  are  very  charitable,  Fanny,  but  I 
think  her  conduct  too  scandalously  light  to 
be  steadied  by  any  such  means.  However  I 
wish  ^^dth  all  my  heart  she  may  have  a  child, 
because  then  she  will  not  herself  succeed  to 
the  Brookensha  estate  when  she  has  worried 
her  husband  to  death." 

"  You  are  incorrigibly  malicious,  Mar- 
garet." 

"  Well,  to  show  you  that  I  can  praise,  I 
shall  just  tell  you  now  how  much  I  admire 
your  fnend,  Mr.  Linwood.  He  is  a  person  it 
does  one  good  to  know ;  it  raises  one's  estima- 
tion of  the  human  species." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  object  to  your  praises 
of  Frank,"  replied  Fanny,  with  a  quiet 
smile.  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  liking 
him." 

"  You  do — don't  you  ?"  inquired  Mrs, 
Compton. 

"  How  could  I  do  otherwise  ?"  replied  she. 
"  Could  I  help  feeling  kindly  disposed  to- 
wards one  who  has  so  invariably  manifested 
his  friendship  for  me  ?     My  little  Mary,  too^ 
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his  kindness  to  her ; — you  would  be  surprised 
at  it." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  way  to  a  mother's  heart, 
of  course — trust  a  man  for  finding  out  that ; 
when  he  wants  to  please  you,  it  is  easy  to  pay 
court  to  your  child." 

"  I  do  not  believe  he  has  any  other  im- 
pulse than  simple  goodness  of  heart.  I  am 
persuaded  that  he  feels  an  interest  in  Mary 
for  her  own  sake,  from  her  peculiar  and 
unfortunate  situation,"  said  Fanny,  quite 
warmly. 

"  When  did  you  see  him  last  ?"  inquired 
Margaret. 

"  At  Christmas :  he  generally  gives  us  a 
visit  every  vacation,  if  possible." 

"  Oh,  he  does,"  observed  Mrs.  Compton. 
"  Shall  you  see  him  this  spring  ?" 

"  I  expect  we  shall,  but  it  may  be  pos- 
sible that  unavoidable  business  may  pre- 
vent it." 

Mrs.  Compton  looked  earnestly  at  her 
friend  as  she  spoke,  but  there  was  no  con- 
sciousness, no  hesitation,  no  embarrassment 

B  3 
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to  make  her  imagine  that  Fanny  partook  of 
the  sentiments  which  she  was  perfectly  per- 
suaded influenced  Frank  Linwood  so  power- 
fully. Her  manner  was  simple,  calniy  and 
friendly  in  speaking  of  him,  and  her  com- 
panion came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  feeUngs 
were  still  unknown  to  her.  This  was  rather 
a  disappointment  to  her  mind ;  for  in  her 
ardent  love  and  admiration  of  Fanny,  she  had 
already  formed  in  her  imagination  a  sketch  of 
her  future  destiny,  in  which  the  long  constancy 
of  Frank,  and  the  patient  sufferings  of  Fanny, 
were  alike  to  meet  their  reward  in  a  happy 
\mion.  Seeing  now  no  symptoms  of  a  par- 
tiality which  she  had  hoped  was  fuUy  es- 
tablished, she  began  to  fear  that  her  schemes 
for  her  friend's  happiness  would  never  be 
accomplished ;  and  she  was  strongly  tempted 
to  accuse  her  of  want  of  feeling  and  gratitude, 
in  thus  continuing  indifferent  or  blind  to  a 
passion  so  warm  as  his. 

"  I  should  think,"  said  she,  after  rather  a 
lengthened  silence,  "  that  those  who  break  in 
upon  a  solitude  so  complete  as  yours  must 
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appear  to  great  advantage.  How  refreshing 
to  meet  with  one  who  can  indulge  you  in 
that  greatest  of  all  luxuries — reminiscences ; 
whose  mental  vision  looks  back  over  the 
same  fields  as  your  own,  and  whose  eyes  see 
past  events  with  the  same,  or  nearly  similar 
hues." 

"  Are  you  asking  for  a  compliment,  Mar- 
garet ?"  replied  Fanny  :  "  it  w  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  you.  Had  I  not  said  so 
ah-eady  ?" 

"  As  if  I  was  thinking  of  any  such  thing ! 
Besides  our  past  lives  have  been  too  little 
connected  to  make  my  words  at  all  applicable. 
I  was  thinking  of  the  pleasure  you  must 
have  experienced  in  meeting  Mr.  Linwood 
herer 

"  Yes,  it  had  its  enjoyments,  although  so 
much  of  our  past  is  too  painful  or  un- 
pleasing  to  refer  too.  Our  earlier  remi- 
niscences are  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  our  later  ones  cannot  be  indulged 
with  any  gratification,  to  me  at  least ;  so 
that  you  must  perceive  that  your  observa- 
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tions  can  only  apply  in  a  very  limited  sense 
to  oxir  intercourse." 

Mrs.  Compton's  visit  to  her  friend  lasted 
several  days,  and  although  they  were  qtiiedy 
spent,  she  informed  her  husband  when  he 
arrived  to  escort  her  home,  that  she  thought 
she  had  derived  much  benefit  from  them.'* 

"  I  was  not  aware  you  needed  it,"  he 
observed,  "  though  of  course  I  am  delighted 
to  learn  it.  Is  it  moral  or  physical  good  you 
have  derived?" 

"  Oh,  moral,  certainly  —  I  have  been 
studying  Fanny's  character  with  the  most 
intense  admiration,  and  though  not  enter- 
taining the  smallest  hope  of  ever  being 
comparable  to  her,  I  have  been  induced  to 
think  about  trj  ing  to  be  patient  and  humble. 
Do  you  think  you  would  like  it  ?" 

*'  Really,  I  cannot  say ;  you  would  be  so 
very  different  from  what  I  have  always  known 
you,  that  I  cannot  venture  to  pronounce  an 
opinion." 

"  Ob,  indeed." 

"  And  I  have  no  expectation  of  ever  being 
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called  on  to  decide,  by  any  very  sudden  or 
apparent  alteration  in  your  morals  or  man- 
ners, Margaret." 

Whether  her  admiration  of  Fanny  pro- 
duced any  permanent  effect  on  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton's  mind^  we  cannot  at  this  time  undertake 
to  say ;  the  principal  effect  produced  by  her 
visit,  was  that  to  which  it  gave  birth  in 
Frank  Linwood's  feelings.  He  called  on 
her  on  her  retiun  to  town  for  the  pleasure 
of  talking  of  "  Fanny,"  in  which  she  was 
as  willing  to  indulge  him  as  he  could  desire. 
They  discussed  her  looks,  her  child,  her 
house,  her  friends,  her  occupations,  and 
finally  herself — the  state  of  her  mind  and 
feelings.  Frank  listened  with  a  pleasure  he 
could  not  disguise  to  her  friend's  enthu- 
siastic expressions  of  admiration. 

"  Does  she  seem  perfectly  happy?"  inquired 
he,  with  a  tone  of  deep  interest. 

"  As  happy  as  possible,"  replied  she,  with  a 
little  feeling  of  malice.  "  I  do  not  suppose 
that  now  she  would  willingly  change  her  cir- 
cumstances, or  that  anything  could  draw  her 
from  her  beloved  solitude." 
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She  bent  her  eyes  on  him  as  she  said  this ; 
— ^his  were  fixed  on  the  window,  but  a  slight 
change  passed  over  his  countenance — a  shade 
of  something  like  disappointment,  or  mortifi- 
cation. 

"  Not  that  I  think  she  objects  to  having  her 
solitude  now  and  then  broken  in  upon,"  con- 
tinued the  lady,  hastening  to  afford  balm  to 
the  wound  she  had  made.  **  I  know  she  is 
looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  visit  from  you  this  Easter.  You  in- 
tend to  go,  of  course  ?" 

"  Is  she  ?"  said  he,  with  emphasis — "  are 
you  sure,  Mrs.  Compton  ?  I  do  not  like  to 
intrude,  and  was  doubting  on  the  subject; 
but  if  she  is  really  expecting  me — " 

"  Oh,  do  not  hesitate!''  cried  she,  "  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  welcome ;  she  spoke  of  your 
visits  as  doing  her  good,  and  most  fully  ex- 
pects you." 

"I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  of  you,  Mrs. 
Compton,"  said  Frank,  turning  his  eyes  with 
an  arch  expression  upon  her ;  "  I  suspect  you 
are  quizzing  my  vanity — I  believe — that  is — 
I  hope  Fanny  does  not  dislike  to  see  me 
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sometimes;  but  that  she  is  anticipating  a 
visit  is,  perhaps,  a  sketch  of  your  lively 
imagination." 

"Your  polite  insinuations,  Mr.  Lin  wood, 
almost  provoke  me  to  leave  you  in  your  error ; 
and  whether  they  spring  actually  from  distrust 
of  me,  or  only  from  the  wish  of  having  your 
vanity  gratified  by  hearing  the  assertion  of 
your  importance  reiterated,  I  feel  equally  ill- 
disposed  to  please  you  by  repeating  my  asser- 
tions !" 

Frank  laughed,  then  looked  a  little  embar- 
rassed, hesitated,  and  said : 

"  If  you  knew  how  much  I  really  wish  to 
know  Fanny's  feelings  and  desires — "  then  he 
stopped. 

"  Well,  what  then?"  inquired  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton,  looking  gravely  and  steadily  at  him. 
"  What  are  her  feelings  and  desires  to  you  ?" 

"  Only  that  I  may  gratify  them,"  replied  he, 
with  an  altered  voice. 

"  Well,  that  is  easy  for  you  in  this  case :  you 
have  only  to  go  into  Devonshire." 

"  And  you  are  not  joking !" 
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"  Do  you  think  I  would  joke  on  so  impor- 
tant a  subject  as  your  paying  her  a  visit  of  a 
few  days  ?"  replied  she,  with  mock  gravity. — 
Then  changing  her  tone  to  real  earnestness 
she  added  :  '*  Your  wishes  will  agree  with  hers 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  in  your  real 
object — your  first  wish — I  doubt  I  must  not 
flatter  you !" 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  steadily,  but 
with  an  air  of  surprise. 

"  Mr.  Linwood,"  she  pursued  with  anima- 
tion, "  my  nature  is  frank  and  open,  and  I 
have  studied  yours  to  little  purpose  if  I  offend 
you  now — I  am  sure  I  shall  not,  by  speaking 
without  disguise  I  never  could  comprehend 
the  use  of  concealment  and  evasion  when,  in 
reality,  each  perfectly  understood  the  other's 
feelings,  or  if  not,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  them  both  if  they  had  done  so." 

"  Well,"  replied  he  with  a  smile,  as  she 
paused  to  take  breath,  "  make  me  understand 
you  perfectly  now,  if  you  please;  you  are 
speaking  in  enigmas,  in  spite  of  all  your 
avowed  frankness." 
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"  With  pleasure.  You  came  here  to-day  to 
talk  of  Fanny — ^you  dwell  on  my  description, 
and  heighten  aU  the  eulogiums  I  give  her. 
Now,  1  must  be  blind  indeed,  if  I  could  not 
read  that  your  ruling  passion  is  a  deep,  devoted 
love  for  her.  You  want  to  know  my  opinion 
as  to  your  probable  success,  but  you  are  afraid 
to  ask.     Is  not  this  true  ?" 

He  did  not  immediately  reply,  he  was 
earnestly  employed  in  examining  a  pen-knife 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  table,  in  opening 
and  shutting  the  blades,  or  trying  to  read  the 
maker's  name  upon  it.  But  there  were  lines 
upon  his  brow,  and  a  close  compression  of  the 
lips,  which  told  of  other  feelings  working  in 
his  mind  besides  those  of  curiosity  respecting 
the  temper  of  the  blade  in  his  hand.  When 
he  did  speak  it  was  in  a  low  voice  indicative 
of  suppressed  emotion;  and  there  was  an 
abruptness  in  his  manner  which  was  very 
different  from  his  usual  self. 

"  It  was  my  boyhood's  dream,  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton ;  it  is  still  the  object  of  my  most  ardent 
wishes.      But  yet,  when  fortune  and  fame 
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were  all  to  make  before  I  dared  address  her, 
it  seemed  hardly  more  distant  or  uncertain 
than  now.  Fanny,  and  Fanny  alone,  I  have 
loved,  and  whether  I  win  her  or  not,  I  can 
never  love  another." 

"  Another !  No ;  if,  after  your  worship  of 
her,  you  could  turn  aside  to  any  meaner 
object,  1  should  say  you  deserved  no  more 
pity  than  that  worthless  Cecil  Mansfield. 
But,  Mr.  Linwood,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  I 
do  not  think  you  will  succeed." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Compton.  You  stimu- 
late me  to  the  trial;  I  will  go  down  next 
month,  and  venture  all  on  one  hazard." 

"  And  I  wish  you  success,  with  all  my 
heart — such  success  as  you  deserve.  How  I 
delight  in  a  spirit  which  is  not  to  be  shaken 
by  forebodings,  or  conquered  by  other's 
fears." 

"There  is  one  thing,"  said  Frank,  hesi- 
tating a  little,  "  your  doubts  as  to  the  issue 
do  not  arise  from  supposing  that  I  have  any 
rival." 

"  Rival !     Oh,  no ;  only  from  the  idea  that 
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she  has  had  enough  of  matrimony  and  its 


miseries." 


This  was  but  cold  encouragement  for  a 
lover  to  take  with  him,  and  it  was  not 
without  many  misgivings  that  Frank  set  off 
the  ensuing  week  to  pay  a  visit  on  which  he 
intended  so  much  should  depend.  All  the 
way  there  his  mind  was  tormented  by  visions 
of  the  past,  such  as  had  been  conjured  up  by 
the  last  words  of  Mrs,  Compton.  Fanny 
had  had  enough  of  matrimony  and  its  miseries. 
Yet  how  true  this  was — how  much  was  in- 
cluded in  these  few  words  ! 

Since  the  dissolution  of  her  former  tics, 
he  had  so  seldom  thought  of  her  as  a  wife, 
that  he  nearly  forgot  she  had  ever  been  called 
one.  She  was  again  the  Fanny  Ellis  who 
was  almost  all  the  world  to  him :  the  per- 
sonification of  the  beautiful,  the  pure,  the 
tender,  the  loveable  in  woman ;  the  serenity 
of  her  manners,  and  the  calm  tone  of  friend- 
ship which  she  assumed  to  him,  seemed  to 
mark  a  heart  unscathed  by  the  f^re  of  passion, 
free  and  at  ease  with  itself.     Thus  she  had 
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long  appeared  to  him ;  as  Mrs.  Mansfield  of 
Brookensha,  he  had  completely  ceased  to  think 
of  her ;  but  Margaret  Compton's  words  revived 
unwelcome  reminiscences.  It  was  true — 
only  too  true — that  to  her  matrimony  might 
be  justly  coupled  with  misery :  how  dearly  had 
her  present  serenity  been  bought,  how  bitter 
had  been  the  struggle,  he  once  well  knew. 
His  passion  might  lead  him  to  forget  this, 
but  it  could  not  be  so  with  her.  She  had 
been  happy,  and  she  had  lost  that  happiness. 
She  had  been  miserable,  and  she  had  sur- 
vived her  misery;  how  could  he  hope  that 
she  would  once  more  be  induced  to  set  out 
on  the  perilous  and  uncertain  route  of  matri- 
mony ? 

How  well  he  remembered  her  the  first  time 
he  saw  her  as  Mrs.  Mansfield ;  her  look, 
her  expressions,  her  very  dress,  were  engraved 
on  his  memory;  aud  what  an  assurance  of 
happiness  was  then  conveyed  by  her  quiet 
smile,  her  gentle  voice,  her  sweet  and  gra- 
cious manner.  And  then  he  thought  of  her 
again,  as  he  had  seen  her  in  his  mother's 
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house,  on  that  dreadful  day  which  had  first 
ushered  in  her  subsequent  sufferings;  he 
thought  of  her  with  a  shudder,  for  he 
never  could  recal  that  idea  without  a  thrill 
of  anguish.  "  No,"  thought  he  again  and 
again,  ''it  is  vain  to  ask  her  to  love  once 
more." 

Once  more,  however,  under  her  roof,  and 
within  the  fascination  of  her  voice,  his  wishes 
and  his  hopes  prevailed  over  his  fears.  Even 
whilst  walking  up  from  the  little  cottage, 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  lodge,  to  her 
house,  he  had  been  in  a  desponding. fi^me"  of 
mind;  but  within  her  garden-gate  he  was 
met  by  the  bright-faced  Mary,  who  was 
watching  for  him,  and  who,  eagerly  clinging 
to  his  hand,  led  him  to  her  mother,  assuring 
him  all  the  while  that  mamma  would  be  so 
glad  to  see  him. 

Fanny  was  sitting  in  the  well-known  and 
much-loved  little  drawing-room,  whose  simple 
aspect,  in  his  eyes,  was  so  much  more  ac- 
cordant to  her  appearance  than  the  magnificent 
apartments  of  Brookensha  had  ever  been. 
She   was   arranging  some  sweet   violets   in 
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glasses,  and  the  whole  room  was  filled  with 
the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  white  and  purple 
heaps  which  lay  before  her. 

Her  air  and  tone  did  not  belie  the  as- 
surances that  her  child  had  given,  that  he 
was  welcome ;  it  was  true  that  they  conveyed 
only  the  idea  of  friendship,  but  it  was  a 
friendship  so  kind,  confiding,  and  open,  that 
a  very  small  exertion  of  self-flattery  served  to 
persuade  him  it  would  be  easy  to  ripen  it 
into  afi'ection. 

They  were  soon  amicably  seated  together, 
she  continuing  her  occupation,  and  he  en- 
gaged in  watching  her  hands,  when  obliged 
by  courtesy  to  withdraw  his  eyes  ftom  her 
face,  and  now  and  then  taking  a  violet  irom 
her  fingers,  which  he  certainly  did  not  after- 
wards throw  away.  Their  conversation,  how- 
ever, was  not  very  nearly  connected  with  his 
thoughts;  his  last  visit  to  Mrs.  Compton, 
the  latest  news  from  his  mother  and  sister, 
the  newest  books  of  any  interest,  and  Mary's 
progress  in  her  education ;  these,  and  such 
as  these,  were  their  subjects  for  the  next 
hour.    Then  came  tea,  for  Fanny  had  adopted 
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early  hourSy  and  after  Mary  had  retired  came 
a  long  and  quiet  evening.  He  was  not  in  a 
talkative  mood,  and  taking  from  the  table  a 
work  which  had  Fanny's  mark  in  it,  he  pro- 
posed reading  to  her,  which  being  accepted 
with  pleasure,  the  time  was  thus  occupied 
till  he  retired. 

During  his  short  walk  home,  under  a  clear 
starlight  sky,  and  long  aft;erwards,  as  he  sat 
at  his  little  lattice  window  watching  the  light 
which  beamed  from  Fanny's  dwelling,  he 
was  engaged  in  profound  calculations  as  to 
whether  he  had  really  made  any  progress  in 
her  esteem  since  the  day  when  she  allowed 
him  first  to  call  himself  the  guardian  of  her 
child,  and  her  own  adopted  brother. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  his  visit 
would  afford  many  incidents  to  form  a  pro- 
minent part  of  this  record.  Saunters  in  the 
beautiful  Devonshire  lanes,  or  strolls  upon 
the  thymy  downs,  which  overhang  the  sea, 
were  amongst  their  daily  diversions.  Teach- 
ing Mary,  gardening  with  her  mother,  and 
once  drinking  tea  with  the  old  clergyman, 
filled  up  the  rest  of  his  time,  and  to  any  man 
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not  deeply  in  love,  the  whole  might  have 
seemed  intolerably  dull ;  but  it  was  not  so  to 
him;  and  although  his  spirits  were  by  no 
means  high,  he  did  his  utmost  to  amuse  and 
entertain  Mary,  because  her  merry  ringing 
laughter  was  usually  accompanied  by  her 
mother's  sweetest  smile,  and  this  smile  was 
very  dear  to  Frank.  He  observed  it  come 
more  freely  than  when  he  was  last  in  Devon- 
shire; her  spirits  seemed  more  even  and 
more  cheerful ;  she  seldom  sighed,  and  there 
was  never  any  symptom  of  depression  as 
heretofore. 

Days  glided  past,  and  he  had  not  yet 
dared  to  break  the  smooth  surface  of  their 
pleasant  existence  by  the  question  which  he 
had  come  prepared  to  ask ;  and  his  stay 
in  the  country  was  drawing  near  a  dose, 
when  unexpectedly,  and  as  those  pre-arranged 
affairs  usually  turn  out,  quite  in  a  different 
way  from  what  he  had  intended,  the  whole  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  had  been  a  lovely 
April  day,  and  he  had  accompanied  Fanny 
on  a  longer  walk  than  usual  to  visit  a  cottage 
near  the  sea-shore ;  the  relaxing  nature  of  a 
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warm  spring  sunshine  made  her  feel  more  than 
usually  fatigued,  and  Frank  found  for  her  a 
charming  seat  in  a  little  nook  upon  the 
rocks  almost  overhanging  the  sea ;  she  gladly 
seated  herself,  whilst  he  remained  standing, 
idly  dropping  pebbles  into  the  green  waters 
which  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  over 
which  he  leant.  His  amusement,  or  his 
thoughts,  must  have  been  very  engrossing, 
since  he  did  not  hear  her  gentle  voice  recom- 
mending him  to  be  seated,  as  he  had  taken 
more  exercise  than  usual  that  morning. 

At  length  he  was  startled  from  his  deep 
reverie  by  a  sudden  question : 

"  Frank,  are  you  not  well  ?" 

There  was  something  of  peculiar  interest, 
almost  of  tenderness,  in  the  tone  of  these 
words,  which  immediately  roused  him,  which 
thrilled  all  over  him,  and  it  was  with  a 
flushed  cheek  that  he  turned  to  answer  : 

"  Perfectly,  thank  you,  Fanny ;  what  makes 
you  ask  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  to  affront  you,'' 
replied   she,  smiling,    misunderstanding   the 
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excitement  of  his  manner.  **You  are  so 
unusually  silent  and  pre-occupiedy  I  thought 
perhaps  you  were  ill ;  but  if  that  is  not  the 
case,  I  conclude  you  are  cmly  thinking  of 
some  cause  you  have  to  plead,  and  are 
anxiously  meditating  on  precedents  and 
judgments." 

"  Yes,  Fanny,"  said  he,  advancing  and 
seating  himself  by  her  side,  "  you  are  right ; 
I  have  a  cause  to  plead,  and  on  the  dedsion 
of  the  suit  hangs  everything  most  dear  to  me ; 
but  the  cause  is  my  own ;  and  you,  Fanny 
must  be  the  judge.  Fanny,  I  have  dared  to 
love  you." 

"  Frank !"  exclaimed  she,  absolutely  starting 
from  her  seat  with  surprise  amounting  nearly 
to  terror,  "  do  not  say  so ;  you  insult  my  past 


sorrows." 


The  remembrance  of  all  she  had  suffered 
since  she  first  heard  those  words  whispered  in 
her  ear,  of  her  marriage — of  Cecil's  love — 
the  fact  of  his  being  still  living,  though 
severed  from  her;  the  remembrance  that 
Frank  knew  all  this  too,  that  he  had  wit- 
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nessed  both  her  happiness  and  her  misery ; 
had  been  aware  how  deeply  her  feelings  had 
been  tried,  and  how  hardly  she  had  won 
tranquillity  of  mind  again  :  all  these  recollec- 
tions made  her  recoil  ahnost  with  horror  from 
the  first  utterance  of  his  affection,  and  cast 
on  him  a  look  which  he  little  expected  to 
have  ever  received.  She  stood,  with  her 
slight  figure  drawn  up,  and  her  head  half 
averted,  whilst  her  cheeks  alternately  glowed 
and  faded  with  her  various  emotions.  There 
was  a  silence  between  hem,  which  she  broke. 

It 

by  saying,  in  a  softened  voice  however : 

"  And  is  this  to  be  the  end  of  our  friend- 
ship, Frank  ?  must  I  lose  you  too,  who  I  had 
fancied  would  have  been  as  a  brother  to 
me?" 

"  Fanny,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  both  proud 
and  injured,  "  why  should  my  devotion  of- 
fend you  ?  is  it  just  or  generous  to  repay  my 
affection  with  scorn?"  Her  look  softened 
a  little  as  he  spoke,  and  with  more  hope  he 
went  on :  "  Because  I  cannot  help  seeing 
you  are  the  most  amiable  of  women,  am  I 
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criminal  in  loving  you  ?  because  another  has 
injured  you,  will  you  revenge  yourself  on  the 
innocent  ?  Surely  you  need  not  be  nnjrry, 
even  if  you  do  think  it  presumption  in  me  to 
love  you  ?" 

But  the  first  feelings  of  indignation  had 
faded  away,  and  others  were  taking  their 
place.  Memory  was  active  with  the  past, 
and  she  saw  in  a  rapid  retrospective  glance 
much  that  she  had  never  perceived  brfore. 
With  the  quickness  of  a  penetrating  woman, 
having  once  taken  in  her  hand  the  thread, 
she  unravelled  the  clue  to  Frank's  past 
thoughts  and  feelings.  She  suddenly  dis- 
covered and  understood  his  long  existing  love 
to  her ;  a  thousand  circumstances,  when  they 
were  boy  and  girl  together,  confirmed  the 
idea  that  his  love  dated  far,  far  back ;  every- 
thing in  their  intercourse  whilst  she  bore  the 
name  of  wife,  and  still  more,  everything 
since  convinced  her  of  this.  A  thousand 
facts  came  crowding  on  her  mind,  all  show- 
ing his  affection,  and  testifying  to  his  worth ; 
and  her  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  the 
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unvarying  friendship  of  his  past  conduct 
was  heightened  by  the  thought  how  long  he 
had  waited  and  watched  since  her  hand  was 
free,  before  he  had  breathed  a  syllable  of  his 
love.  Did  he  indeed  deserve  to  be  repaid 
with  scorn  ?  was  it  possible  that  she  had 
really  merited  such  a  reproach  in  her  recep- 
tion of  his  declaration  ? 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  s^zed  on 
the  gJad,  whilst  »  „pr«don  of  r^ 
stole  over  her  features,  which  Frank  read  and 
interpreted  in  his  favour. 

"  Speak  to  me  Fanny,"  said  he,  advancing 
and  taking  her  hand,  "tell  me  you  forgive 
me,  —  that  I  have  not  offended  beyond 
pardon  I  '* 

She  did  not  answer,  but  sinking  again 
upon  the  bank,  she  tried  in  vain  to  suppress 
the  deep,  hysterical  sobs  which  heaved  her 
breasty  for  strong  emotion  had  weakened  her 
nerves,  and  now  fatigue,  surprise,  and  many- 
other  feelings  combined  to  overthrow  her 
self-possession. 

He  was  shocked  at  the  suffering  he  had 
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occasioned,  and  bung  over  her  with  tender 
but  useless  solicitude.  A  few  minutes  restored 
her  usual  calmness,  and  she  succeeded  at  last 
in  articulating : 

"  Dear  Frank,  forgive  me  if  I  have  pained 
you,  and  don't  think  me  scornful  or  ungrate- 
ful ;  but  indeed  I  cannot  love  you." 

"  No,  dearest  Fanny,  I  can  never  think  ill 
of  you ;  but  you  little  know  how  deep  is  the 
interest  I  have  at  stake,  if  you  expect  I  can 
be  satisfied  with  this  answer.  listen,  Fanny : 
I  have  loved  you  from  my  boyhood  to  this 
moment  with  a  constancy  which  knew  no 
change  ;  and  though  that  very  constancy  was 
once  only  a  torment,  it  is  now  my  glory. 
But  the  passionate  love  I  feel  for  you  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  returned.  1  know  you,  Fanny, 
and  I  feel  assiu-ed  that  your  friendship — your 
regard — such  as  you,  I  trust,  feel  for  me, 
would  suffice  for  my  happiness." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  You  do  feel  some  regard  for  me  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  gratitude — esteem — the  wannest 
regard,  Frank ;  but  I  cannot  love  you  ?" 
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"  Have  you  tried,  Fanny  ?" 

"  I  cannot  try ;  my  heart  is  sick." 

"  Then  I  will  be  satisfied  without  it :  only 
give  me  your  hand." 

"  No,  never !  a  hand  without  a  heart  would 
be  a  poor  return  for  your  love ;  it  would  be 
unjust." 

"  If  it  satisfied  me,  Fanny  ?" 

'^  You  think  now  that  it  would  do  so ;  but 
would  those  feelings  last  ?" 

^'  Has  not  my  constancy  been  sufficiently 
tried?" 

"  But  constancy  in  pursuit,  Frank,  is  dif- 
ferent from  constancy  in  possession ;  and  it  is 
better  to  be  denied  an  object  than  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  it." 

"  This  would  be  very  true,  perhaps,  if  my 
love  were  of  recent  date — if  I  had  loved  only 
from  last  week,  or  last  month,  or  even  last 
year;  but  I  have  known  you  more  than 
twenty  years,  Fanny,  and  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  your  character  or  your  worth." 

She  still  shook  her  head,  and  drew  away 
the  hand  which  he  tried  to  take. 
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"  Have  you  no  pity,  Fanny,  no  compassion, 
for  my  long,  long  sufferings  ?" 

She  turned  towards  him,  and  fixing  on 
him  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  deep  sadness,  she 
said : 

"  Frank,  I  owe  you  so  much  in  every  way, 
and  I  esteem  and  regard  you  so  highly,  that 
the  impulse  of  my  feelings  would  be  to 
yield  to  your  entreaties,  and  try  to  make  you 
happy  as  your  wife ;  but  reason  and  reflec- 
tion point  out  a  very  different  line  of  duty." 

He  looked  impatient,  as  if  he  were  inclined 
to  wish  reason  and  reflection  in  the  depth  of 
the  sea,  rather  than  that  they  should  inter* 
terfcre  with  his  plans  and  wishes. 

**  Regard  for  your  happiness,  your  own 
interest  and  domestic  comfort,  induce  me  to 
refuse  you." 

"  This  is  the  strangest  mode  of  reasoning, 
Fanny;  you  thwart  my  wishes  to  increase 
my  happiness,  and  refuse  to  be  my  wife  to 
promote  my  domestic  comfort.  What  can 
you  mean?" 

This  time  he  spoke  as  well  as  looked  im- 
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patiently  ;  he  almost  thought  she  was  trifling 
with  him, 

"  Frank,  remember  who  and  what  I  am, 
and  you  will  understand  me,"  replied  she,  her 
pale  cheek  flushing  scarlet  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  you  are  not  only  the 
most  angelic,  but  the  most  ill-used  of  women, 
sweetest,  dearest  Fanny.  I  remember  all  and 
everything,  and  I  feel  how  much  of  happiness 
is  owing  to  you  to  compensate  for  the  past. 
Oh  !  that  you  would  only  allow  me  to  be  the 
one  who  should  show  a  proper  appreciation 
of  your  worth,  the  one  who  could  display  to 
all  the  world  the  estimation  in  which  he  holds 
you.'' 

"  Frank,  you  are  rising  to  eminence  in  your 
profession  —  you  are  ambitious  —  you  value 
honours  and  distinctions:  would  you  then 
ally  yourself  with  shame  and  disgrace  ?  would 
you  wish  that  yom*  wife  should  be  known  as 
the  forsaken  mistress  of  another,  or  that  there 
should  be  circles  in  the  world  from  which  her 
past  history  would  exclude  her  ?" 

"  This  is  not  possible — no  such  blame  rests 
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on  you ;  or  if  it  were  so,  such  censures  would 
be  as  despicable  as  they  were  unjust  1" 

"  But  would  you  brave  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  your  sake  I  would  defy  every  cen- 
sure, or  if  you  shrink  from  encountering  them 
I  should  find  ample  compensation  in  my  home 
with  my  sweet  companion  1" 

*'  So  you  think,  but  it  would  not  be  so ; 
your  wife  must  not,  Frank,  drag  you  into  ob- 
scurity, or  cover  you  with  shame ;  she  should 
be  a  woman  honourable  and  unstained :  one 
who  can  imblushing  share  your  future  renown; 
not  a  sad  wreck  like  myself,  whose  only  safety 
from  contempt  is  in  oblivion !" 

"  Fanny,  when  I  affirm  and  declare  that 
you  are  only  too  good  for  me  why  will  you 
try  to  make  out  that  you  are  too  bad  ?" 

'*  Because  I  know  that  a  man  in  a  fever  of 
passion  is  no  fair  judge  of  his  own  cause.  It 
is  for  your  own  sake  I  argue  thus/' 

"  This  is  the  hardest  part  of  it,"  he  ex- 
claimed quite  vehemently,  "  you  refuse  me  in 
the  calmest,  cruellest  manner,  and  then  assert 
that  it  is  for  my  own  good!" 
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"  Yet  so  it  is,"  replied  she  very  quietly. 

"  For  my  good !"  pursued  he,  more  and 
more  impatiently,  '*  for  my  good,  to  deprive 
life  of  all  pleasure,  home  of  all  joy,  distinc- 
tion of  all  charm — ^to  make  fame  and  fortune 
indifferent,  or  to  turn  them  into  an  absolute 
curse — ^to  condemn  me  to  a  life  of  useless 
solitude  and  hopeless  repining — is  this  for  my 
good  ?" 

"  This  would  not  be  for  your  good,  it  is 
true,  Frank,"  said  she  very  gently,  and  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm  in  her  earnestness,  "  but 
you  are  too  good  and  reasonable,  too  christian, 
to  throw  away,  like  a  spoilt  child,  all  your  ad- 
vantages, because  you  are  denied  one  single 
object  of  your  wishes.  You  will  still  have 
duties  to  perform  to  mankind,  charities  to 
your  fellow-creatures,  duties  to  your  God, 
which  forbid  you  to  sit  down  in  despair,  and 
brood  over  one  subject  of  regret." 

'^  But  domestic  happiness,  Fanny ;  must  I 
resign  all  hopes  of  having  a  wife  to  cheer  me, 
to  soothe,  to  love,  to  counsel — the  one  trea- 
siu*ed  wish  of  my  heart,  must  I  give  that 
up?" 
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"  Why  need  you — ^there  are  other  women 
in  the  world  as  worthy,  and  far  more  happy 
than  myself; — choose  another  for  your  wife, 
and  still  be  to  me  the  brother  I  had  alwavs 
hoped  to  find  you." 

"  Choose  another,  Fanny !"  he  exclaimed 
bitterly,  ''  it  is  easy  talking  so  ;  but  what  do 
such  words  avail  ?  can  the  love  of  years  be 
lightly  done  away  ?  can  I  turn  my  heart  to 
another  object  ?  No !  no !  *  many  waters  cannot 
quench  love,'  and  words  are  useless.  That 
angel  face,  that  l>eloved  voice — they  have 
been  always  the  secret  treasure  to  which 
memory  reverted;  and  if  youy  Fanny,  will 
not  be  my  wife,  no  other  woman  ever 
shall !" 

She  was  silent. 

"  Are  you  resolved  ?"  said  he,  taking  her 
hand  in  his,  and  looking  fixedly  on  her  face. 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  meet  his,  but  she  could 
not  bear  that  look.  There  was  such  pleading, 
passionate  love  in  his  dark  eyes ;  such  an  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  as  no  woman  could  meet 
unmoved.  Her  heart  quailed,  and  she  looked 
down  lest   her  eyes,  betraying  her  confused 
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emotions,  should  lead  him  to  unfounded 
hope. 

"  Answer,  Fanny,  are  you  quite  re- 
solved ?" 

She  needed  to  recal  all  her  reason  and  for- 
titude to  the  task  before  she  could  answer. 
Gratitude,  esteem,  pity,  were  all  contending 
with  a  stem  sense  of  duty  to  him,  but  dtty 
conquered,  and  she  did  articulate  "  I  am." 

He  dropped  her  hand,  and  turned  away. 
When  she  looked  timidly  at  him,  there  was  a 
deadly  paleness  on  his  cheek,  and  a  dark 
mark  under  his  eye,  which,  with  the  com- 
pressed lips,  told  how  deeply  he  was  suflFering. 
She  felt  miserable,  almost  guilty,  in  having 
caused  such  misery ;  yet  she  dared  not 
attempt  to  soothe  him,  lest  compassion 
should  be  mistaken  for  a  more  friendly  feel- 
ing. She  remained  silent,  therefore,  and 
contented  herself  with  watching  him. 

At  length  he  said,  but  without  looking  at 
her: 

"  Had  you  said  that  your  feehngs  forbad  a 
second  union,  that  yow  happiness  and  peace 
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were  best  secured  by  sedusion  and  solitude, 
had  it  been  for  your  sake,  indeed,  though  a 
heavy  disappointment,  I  could  have  borne  it 
better ;  but  to  have  you  acting  on  imaginary 
principles,  making  me  so  perfectly  wretched 
for  my  own  sake,  and  from  a  mistaken  kind- 
ness— acting  on  a  scruple,  which  I  cannot 
even  understand,  this  is  the  worst  of  all. 
Oh,  Fanny  !  you  cannot  know  how  wretched 
you  make  me." 

After  a  little  consideration,  and  a  good  deal 
of  inward  struggle,  she  addressed  him  in  a 
moTOTiful,  but  soft,  pleading  tone,  which  went 
straight  to  his  heart. 

"  Frank,  have  some  pity  on  me,  do  not 
quite  crush  me  with  remorse,  which  your 
words  awaken.  I  dare  not  murmur  at  my 
sad  lot,  because  it  was  through  my  own 
misconduct  I  incurred  the  penalty.  But  is 
my  path  in  life  a  l)right  one  ?  have  I  nothing 
to  endure  ?  I  have  brought  shame,  regret, 
sorrow,  disgrace  on  all  connected  with  me — 
my  brother-in-law,  my  father,  my  child  ;  and 
now  1  must  lose  my  best  friend,  and  part 
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from  him  with  these  words  of  reproach 
in  my  ears.  I  thought  I  had  tasted  misery 
in  all  its  bitterness,  and  did  not  expect 
to  receive  from  your  hand  an  addition  to 
that  which  I  had  ah*eady  gone  through." 

He  had  raised  himself  from  the  turf 
by  her  side,  and  stood  at  a  little  distance 
when  i^e  began  to  speak.  Her  voice 
drew  him  gradually  nearer  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, but  for  several  minutes  ofter  she 
had  ceased,  he  continued  standing  beside 
her,  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  and 
his  eyes  bent  down  as  if  in  profound  me- 
ditation. 

Time  had  passed  unnoticed  during  this 
conversation,  but  now  Fanny,  observing  the 
position  of  the  sun,  became  conscious  that  it 
was  necessary  to  return  home.  She  rose, 
and  prepared  to  ascend  the  steep  hill,  up 
which  then-  path  lay;  but  the  agitation  of 
the  last  half  hour  was  but  ill  calculated  to 
restore  the  strength  which  the  fatigue  of  her 
walk  had  impaired.  Her  step  was  slow  and 
heavy,  and  her  whole  air  told  a  tale  of  ex- 
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treme  and  painful  weariness.     Frank  saw  it, 
and  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment. 

"  Lean  on  me,  dear  Fanny/'  said  he :  "  you 
need  support,  let  me  assist  you  up  this  trying 
hiU.'' 

He  saw  she  hesitated,  but  he  would  not 
be  repelled ;  he  took  her  hand,  and  drew  it 
beneath  his  arm  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure 
that  she  still  needed  his  assistance  and  sup- 
port, that  she  could  not  yet  do  without  him. 
He  longed  to  press  the  hand  which  leant 
upon  him,  to  his  heart,  but  he  was  afraid  of 
offending  her :  her  countenance  had  an  ex- 
pression which  he  did  not  like;  it  told  of 
feelings  of  reser\'e  creeping  over  her  heart — 
reserve  towards  himself  which  he  could  ill 
brook.  Was  he  then  to  forfeit  her  friend- 
ship because  he  could  not  win  her  love  ?  This 
must  not,  should  not  be.  He  would  plead 
no  more  for  what  she  so  resolutely  refused 
him  ;  but  he  would  make  an  effort  at  least  to 
retain  what  she  had  always  permitted  him  to 
enjoy.  They  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
ascent,  and  she  attempted  to  withdraw  her 
hand,  but  he  would  not  suffer  it. 
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"  No,  dear  Fanny,  do  lean  on  me  a  little 
longer,  you  are  sadly  tired;  and  unless  I 
have  offended  beyond  forgiveness,  do  not 
punish  me  so  severely.  Ah,  that  is  kind  of 
you,"  he  continued,  as  she  silently  acceded  to 
his  entreaty  ;  "  that  is  like  yourself.  Now  tell 
me,  do  you,  can  you  forgive  my  petulance — 
my  impatience  just  now  ?  can  you,  who  are 
so  near  an  angel,  make  allowance  for  the 
weakness  of  a  mortal  like  myself?" 

"  Frank,  leave  off  this  foolish  way  of  talk- 
ing, and  speak  to  me  as  one  rational  being 
should  do  to  another,"  replied  Fanny,  quietly, 
"  that  is,  if  you  expect  me  to  talk  to  you 
at  aU." 

"  Well,  Fanny,  I  will  try ;  but  forgive  a 
man  who  is  very,  very  much  in  love,  for  not 
preserving  the  coolness — but  I  make  you 
angry  again.  Well,  Fanny,  I  will  own  that 
in  the  excess  of  my  own  pained  feelings  I 
forgot  yours,  and  I  fear  talked  as  if  I  had 
supposed  that  1  alone  had  a  daim  to  be  gra- 
tified. I  have  been  selfish  and  unreasonable 
— can  you  forgive  it?  yes,  I  see  you  can. 
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and  forget  it  too:  let  all  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  in  times  passed  I" 

''  As  nearly  as  possible  I"  she  replied. 

This  time  he  did  venture  to  press  her 
hand ;  she  took  no  notice  of  the  movement. 

''  But,  Fanny/'  he  continued,  reverting  to 
her  last  speech,  "  why  will  you  persist  in 
ascribing  blame  to  yourself  for  the  past?  I 
mean  one  part  of  the  past:  if  you  acted 
illegally,  it  was  not  moraUy  wrong,  because,  as 
I  well  know,  you  were  unaware  that  it  was 
illegal;  shame  and  disgrace  must  belong  to 
those  who  misled  or  injured  you,  not  to  your- 
self or  your  own  actions.  It  is  the  first 
time,"  he  continued,  finding  she  made  no 
reply,  "  that  I  have  ventured  to  approach 
this  subject ;  but  since  you  have  alluded  to 
it  yourself,  allow  me  to  entreat  you,  not  fw 
my  sake,  but  for  your  own  and  your  child's 
also,  do  not  give  way  to  the  feeling  you 
seemed  to  express  that  you  bring  a  blight 
upon  what  you  love.  It  is  a  morbid,  un- 
healthy idea  which  will  grow  on  you  and 
poison  all  your  sources  of  happiness." 
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"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  sigh, 
hardly  knowing  what  she  said;  but  after  a 
few  minutes'  silence  she  added:  *' Frank,  I 
will  tell  you  aU,  and  then  let  this  subject 
never  be  revived  between  us :  I  once  believed 
myself  the  wife  of  Cecil  Mansfield — I  was 
his  wife.  If  bad  passions  interposed  and 
separated  us — ^if  our  marriage  was  declared 
an  empty  ceremony — ^if  I  was  cast  away  as 
a  dishonoured  thing — if  he  even  chose  to 
take  another  woman  in  my  vacant  place,  all 
this  does  not  release  my  feelings  from  the 
vow  I  made.  My  hand  I  know  is  free,  and 
my  heart  I  hope  is  no  longer  occupied  by 
him;  but  whilst  he  lives,  although  for  ever 
separated  from  me,  I  am  equally  separated  in 
feeling  from  all  others.  I  could  not  bear  to 
meet  him  in  society,  I  could  not  bring  his 
child  before  the  world  if  I  were  the  wife  of 
some  other  man;  call  it  weakness — call  it 
folly — call  it  what  you  will,  only  leave  me — 
leave  me  in  peace  and  seclusion,  to  try  to 
make  some  atonement  for  the  evils  I  have 
^itailed  on  that  child,  by  an  undivided  and 
devoted  attention  to  her.'' 
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He  saw  that  her  resolution  was  fixed  for 
the  present,  and  that  eloquence  of  his  oould 
not  move  her,  he  therefore  yielded  to  neces- 
sity ;  and  though  without  understanding  her 
feelings  or  entering  into  her  scruples,  he 
was  obliged  to  allow  them  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. 

It  was  his  wisest  way — a  very  little  more 
urging  on  his  part  and  she  would  have 
passed  on  him  the  hea\7  sentence  of  per- 
petual banishment;  and  this  he  could  ill 
have  borne.  Had  he  indeed  given  up  all 
hopes,  he  would  not  have  wished  to  continue 
an  intercourse  which  could  give  birth  on  his 
part  only  to  vain  and  bitter  regret.  But  the 
ardent  hopes  of  twelve  years  were  not  so  to 
be  extinguished.  He  had  seen  a  barrier,  to 
all  appearance  insurmountable,  dissolve  and 
vanish  away ;  the  love  which  had  once  made 
his  own  attachment  hopeless,  had  been  first 
crushed  by  violence,  then  eradicated  by  reason 
and  religion,  until  it  was  not  now  even 
named  as  an  obstacle  to  his  wishes ;  to  these 
there  now  opposed  themselves  only  scruples 
and  doubts  which  he  believed  to  be  baseless. 
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imaginary,  and  which   he   hoped  would  be 
transient. 

Was  it  likely  that  with  her  avowed  re- 
gard, gratitude,  and  good  opinion,  his  ardent 
love  should  have  no  eflfect  on  her  heart,  a 
heart  so  tender  and  susceptible  of  kind  emo- 
tions? could  she  know  him  suflFering  from 
disappointment  which  only  she  could  relieve, 
without  some  feelings  of  pity  and  regret? 
Only  let  him  still  have  access  to  her  society, 
and  he  was  very  far  from  despairing  as  to 
his  ultimate  success.  He  had  not  gained 
much  certainly  by  his  present  step;  indeed, 
at  first  sight,  it  might  seem  as  if  he  had 
gained  nothing,  for  he  had  received  a  decided 
refrisal;  but  in  reality  he  had  made  pro- 
gress, he  had  given  her  the  idea  that  he 
loved,  he  had  opened  the  subject,  and  he 
had  won  from  her  professions  of  regard  which 
in  a  small  degree  would  console  him  for  his 
present  failure,  because  they  seemed  to  open 
a  more  flattering  prospect  beyond.  And  still 
she  leant  upon  his  arm — leant  more  and 
more  heavily  as  her  fatigue  increased ;  and  so 
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she  covld  not  do  without  him»  he  must  stiU 
be  her  friend,  companion,  guardian,  brother 
— time  would  do  the  rest,  and  to  time  he 
would  trust. 

"  Fanny,  dearest  Fanny,"  said  he,  after  a 
long  pause,  ^'  let  the  conversation  of  the  last 
hour  be  forgotten ;  I  understand  you  now, 
and  grieve,  deeply  grieve,  that  I  have  added 
another  thorn  to  your  painful  path :  forget  it. 
Let  me  still  be  your  friend — do  not  with- 
draw your  correspondence  nor  proscribe  my 
mits ;  and  whilst  I  submit  to  your  decision,  I 
shall  still  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  being 
occasionally  useM  to  you.  You  will  promise 
me  this  ?" 

Perhaps  had  she  seen  his  heart,  she  would 
not  have  given  the  promise  he  requested ;  but 
unaware  of  all  that  his  views  comprehended, 
and  really  anxious  not  to  lose  a  friend  such  as 
Frank  had  been,  she  acquiesced,  and  another 
long  silence  ensued. 

At  length  they  reached  her  home;  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  and  emotion,  she  felt 
as   if  she   could  not   have   walked  another 
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hundred  yards.  He  accompanied  her  in,  and 
after  preparing  the  sofa  for  her  to  repose, 
waiting  on  her  with  something  more  than  a 
brother's  zeal  and  kindness,  and  seeing  her 
enjoying  the  rest  she  so  much  required,  he 
silently  clasped  her  hand,  lingered  a  moment, 
pressed  his  lips  to  it,  and  then  hastily  quitted 
the  room,  leaving  Fanny  and  her  feelings  in 
an  inextricable  maze  of  regret,  admiration, 
dissatisfaction,  gratitude,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  feelings,  each  in  turn  more  lively  than 
its  predecessor. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


Brookensha  House  did  indeed,  under 
tlie  government  of  Laura  Mansfield,  present 
a  very  diflFerent  aspect  from  what  it  had 
assumed  under  the  rule  of  her  predecessors. 
Instead  of  the  quiet  elegance  which  seemed 
to  unite  domestic  enjoyment  to  a  rational 
hospitality,  all  was  now  fashion,  dissipation, 
extravagance,  and  heartless  show.  Though 
Laura  had  brought  her  husband  no  dowry,  she 
had  all  the  taste  for  expense  which  would 
have  become  the  mistress  of  thousands ; 
during  the  small  portion  of  the  year  which 
she  spc^nt  in  the  lovely  domains  of  her  own 
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and  her  husband's  ancestors,  she  contrived  to 
make  the  whole  of  her  conduct  such  as  was 
most  to  his  disadvantage,  and  her  own  pre- 
judice. She  affronted  many  of  their  country 
neighbours  by  her  haughty  exclusiveness,  by 
her  neglect  to  return  their  state  visits,  and 
omission  of  the  ordinary  civilities  when  she 
chanced  to  meet  them.  Her  carriage  and  four 
passed  the  park  of  the  Fermors  half  a  dozen 
times  before  she  ever  condescended  to  enter 
their  gates,  and  even  then  she  only  bestowed 
on  them  a  space  of  five  minutes,  and  a  voca^ 
bulary  of  as  many  sentences.  And  thus  she 
treated  all  who  had  no  claim  to  fashion  or 
£Eune  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  country 
seat.  She  drove  twenty  miles  to  see  a  dear 
friend  of  the  last  Liondon  season,  but  the  con- 
stituents on  whose  votes  her  husband  de- 
pended for  his  next  election  she  despised  and 
insulted. 

The  whole  country  was  in  a  ferment ;  the 
errors  and  failings  of  her  predecessor  were 
obliterated  in  one  single  autumn ;  ''  the  un- 
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fortunate  Mrs.  Mansfield/'  as  Fanny  was 
generally  designated,  however  she  might 
have  sinned  in  assuming  that  name,  had 
never  transgressed  so  unpardonably  as  the 
present  lady.  She  knew  her  husband's 
tenants,  talked  to  their  wives,  and  noticed 
the  children ;  she  lived  at  Brookensha  with 
only  unavoidable  absences,  and  it  was  well 
known  how  glad  she  always  was  to  return 
home.  She  was  regularly  seen  in  the  parish 
church,  she  was  universally  kind  and  benevo- 
lent, she  encouraged  the  parish  apothecary, 
she  returned  all  the  visits  which  were  paip 
her. 

But  the  present  fine  lady  did  none  of  these 
things ;  she  filled  the  haU  for  three  months 
every  autumn  with  fine  people,  like  herself, 
from  London,  who  had  private  theatricals, 
dances,  charades,  tableaux  vivansy  and  aD 
sorts  of  fashionable  amusements,  from  which 
the  whole  neighbourhood  being  excluded, 
they  voted  these  entertainments  to  be  frivo- 
lous or  indecorous ;  and  as  all  the  charities 
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which  had  been  originated  by  the  twin-sisters 
were  now  abolished,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
but  that  complete  ruin  would  speedily  fall 
upon  the  fair  estate  which  had  long  held  so 
prominent  a  place  in  the  admiration  of  be- 
holders, and  given  so  aristocratic  a  rank  to 
its  possessors. 

Little  cared  Mrs.  Mansfield  for  their  ill- 
will  or  their  predictions ;  even  the  sober 
remonstrances  of  her  husband  were  of  no 
avail,  and  she  soon  assumed  to  him  a  tone 
which  made  hun  shrink  from  opposing  her 
when  opposition  could  be  avoided. 

Her  attachment  to  her  husband  had  soon 
rapidly  subsided ;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whetl^r  any  real  attachment  had  ever  existed. 
She  had  been  bent  on  marrying  him,  and  at 
one  time  she  had  really  thought  him  the 
most  agreeable  man  of  her  acquaintance,  but 

• 

that  was  before  she  became  acquainted  with 
Artirar  Temple.  To  say  the  truth,  she  was 
a  woman  incapable  of  any  real  attachment ; 
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there  are  and  have  been  many  bad  women, 
who  are  yet  susceptible  of  a  strong  and  dis- 
interested affection ;  but  the  faults  of  Laura 
Mansfield  were  not  of  a  nature  compatible 
with  any  such  feding — deep  selfishness  was 
the  root  of  all  the  evil  branches  which  dis- 
played themselves  in  her  actions. 

Vanity  and  ambition,  though  conspicuous 
in  all  she  did,  were  not  the  most  powerful 
sentiments  of  her  heart.  She  was  determined 
to  marry  her  cousin,  not  because  she  loved 
him  the  best,  but  because  she  had  heard 
much  of  the  beauties  of  that  estate  whidi 
she  thus  secured  to  herself  or  children. 
She  wished  to  be  the  head  of  her  house,  and 
had  always  avowed  that  she  would  rather 
remain  a  Mansfield  all  her  life  than  sink 
the  name  in  one  of  more  plebeian  origin  or 
sound. 

And  so  far  she  was  gratified ;  she  was  now 
mistress  of  Brookensha,  and  had  not  forfeited 
the  name  of  which  she  was  so  proud.     But 
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she  met  with  the  usual  consequences  of  inor- 
dinate desires  indulged  and  gratified ;  she  felt 
nothing  but  bitter  disappointment. 

It  was  true  that  she  was  Mrs.  Mansfield  of 
Brookensha ;  but  even  as  such  she  did  not 
rise  in  the  estimation  of  that  circle  which 
formed  her  world,  so  much  as  she  expected ; 
they  thought  of  her  only  as  of  any  other 
yoimg  and  handsome  married  woman  under 
patrician  rank.  Had  she  staid  in  the  country 
indeed,  she  might,  by  pursuing  a  certain 
policy,  have  reigned  supreme  in  her  own 
neighbourhood ;  but  such  a  sacrifice  was  not 
to  be  expected  of  her.  She  hurried  to  Paris, 
and  was  soon  immersed  in  a  round  of  dis- 
sipation, from  which  she  tore  herself  with 
regret  and  difficulty  when  Cecil's  parliamentary 
duties  compelled  him  to  re-cross  the  Channel. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  propitiate  her 
during  the  voyage,  for  though  his  passion  had 
cooled  with  her  increasing  indifference,  he 
still  dreamed  of  domestic  peace  and  happiness, 
such  as  he  had  once  known ;  she  refused  to 
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be  appeased,  and  returned  all  his  overtures 
with  indignant  and  insulting  speeches,  which 
he  found  it  hard  to  bear. 

But  in  London  she  again  met  Arthur 
Temple,  and  met  him  frequently.  Their  former 
acquaintance  was  renewed,  and  his  admiration 
was  expressed  in  a  way  perfectly  intelligible^ 
and  very  agreeable  to  her  vanity.  Thdr 
good  understanding  was  carried  on  for  some 
time  before  Cecil  discovered  they  had  met ; 
his  days  and  nights  were  devoted  to  business 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  vexed  and 
disappointed  with  his  wife,  they  had  few 
pleasures  or  engagements  in  common.  When, 
however,  he  accidentally  discovered  the  impnir 
dent  levity  with  which  Laura  was  conducting 
herself  towards  his  former  rival,  he  was  very 
angry,  and  spoke  in  terms  equally  decided 
and  indignant  on  the  necessity  of  putting 
an  end  to  such  an  acquaintance  imme- 
diately. 

Laura  affected  not  to  hear  him ;  she  was 
apparently  engrossed  by  the  columns  of  the 
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"  Morning  Post/'  and  neither  raised  her  eyes, 
nor  made  any  reply.  Cecil  was  rather  glad 
to  avoid  the  scornful  and  insolent  answers 
in  which  she  sometimes  indulged,  and  know- 
ing that  she  must  hear  what  he  said,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  extract  from  her  an  answer 
at  that  time. 

Very  shortly  after  tiiis  they  left  London 
for  Yorkshire,  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  seemed  as 
wilHng  as  her  husband  to  retreat  there.  She 
took  down  with  her  several  friends,  and  more 
were  to  follow  immediately,  so  that  she  was 
secure  from  the  domestic  infelicity  of  a  fete- 
a4ete.  The  party  was  large  and  gay  ; 
Laura's  spirits,  i;hough  unequal,  were  often 
high,  but  Cecil's  were  gloomy,  and  he  ab- 
sented himself  mudi  from  the  uncongenial 
visitors  who  thronged  his  house. 

Amongst  this  party  there  was  only  one 
with  whom  he  seemed  to  find  any  pleasure, 
and  this  was  Mary  Annesley.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  perception  that  her  society  was  useful 
to  allay  the  irritability  of  Cecil's  spirits  that 
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made  Laura  extend  her  invitation  to  her ;  for 
there  did  not  appear  to  exist  any  great  friend- 
ship between  the  ladies  at  present. 

Miss  Annesley  had  been  a  visitor  in  the 
house  in  other  times,  times  to  which  Cecil 
was  now  fondly  looking  back  as  the  happiest 
of  his  life.  And  though  they  did  not  con- 
verse on  the  subject,  there  was  a  sort  of  tadt 
understanding  between  them,  that  Cecil's 
partiality  for  her  society  arose  from  her  con- 
nection with  the  past  in  his  mind.  That  he 
did  not  find  much  satisfaction  in  his  present 
mode  of  life,  did  not  require  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  penetration  to  discover ;  and  if  Miss 
Annesley,  while  blaming  him  in  her  own 
mind,  was  not  fully  convinced  that  his  pu- 
nishment was  quite  adequate  to  his  offence, 
at  least  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add 
anything  to  it  of  her  own  devising. 

They  sometimes  walked,  and  sometimes 
rode  together,  falling  behind  the  rest  of  the 
party,  engaged  in  occasional  conversation, 
but  more  often  occupied  by  that  sort  of  social 
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silence  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  alludes  in 
one  of  his  introductions  to  "  Marmion/*  They 
often  passed  along  many  miles  of  country 
without  a  syllable  being  exchanged  between 
tbem^  and  Mary  was  quite  as  well  pleased  at 
it  as  Cecil. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  they  did  speak. 
They  were  riding  through  a  beautifiil  piece 
of  forest  scenery,  where  the  golden  and  rich 
tawny  tints  of  the  trees  contrasted  admirably 
with  the  pale  delicate  lemon  hue  of  the  fern, 
with  which  the  ground  was  covered.  They 
were  alone,  the  rest  of  the  party  having  left 
them  at  a  rapid  canter,  when  Mary,  en- 
chanted with  the  varied  and  beautiful  scenery 
she  saw  on  every  side,  exclaimed : 

"  It  certainly  is  a  lovely  spot,  Mr.  Mans- 
field ;  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  love  Brook- 
ensha." 

"  I  did  love  it,"  was  his  only  reply. 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  always  improving 
it,"  she  continued. 
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"  It  is  long  since  since  I  have  seen  any 
Improvement  here." 

She  was  silent,  but  he  added,  after  a 
pause  : 

*^  You  have  seen  the  place  otherwise, 
Miss  Annesley ;  do  you  not  agree  with 
me?" 

''  If  I  did,  I  should  certainly  not  say  so," 
replied  she  with  spirit. 

"  You  admire  my  estate.  Miss  Annesley — 
you  think  it  beautiful;  would  you,  if  you 
could  change  with  me,  take  my  load  of  cares 
and  regrets,  and  give  me  your  light  heart 
and  unfettered  fiite  ?" 

"  It  is  absurd  to  say  what  one  would  do 
in  impossible  cases,  but  really  I  almost  think 
I  would,''  replied  she,  archly. 

**  Would  to  heaven,  that  you  could  then," 
exclaimed  he.  "There  are  some  thoughts 
which  drive  one  frantic ;  to  look  back,  and 
see  that  you  have  played  the  game  of  life  aD 
wrong ;  that  you  have  thrown  away  your  best 
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moves,  and  sacrificed  your  most  important 
possessions;  and  to  look  forward,  and  see. 
nothing  but  the  miserable  consequences  of 
these  blunders,  which  must  haunt  you 
through  life ;  this  is  misery  with  which, 
were  you  really  acquainted,  Brookensha,— 
Yorkshire  itself,  would  not  tempt  you  to 
sacrifice  yourself.*' 

"  I  never  was  miserable  yet,"  replied  Mary 
gaily ;  "  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  shall 
be.      Even   a  wet  day  does   not  make  me 


so." 


"  And  yet  you  are  serious.  Miss  Annesley  ; 
you  think  and  reflect,  imlike  the  frivolous 
girls  with  whom  my  house  is  filled  ;  and  can 
you  reflect  on  the  general  misery  of  exis- 
tence without  feeling  your  spirits  weighed 
down  by  an  overpowering  load." 

"  I  do  not  believe  anything  about  the 
misery  of  existence,"  said  the  young  lady ; 
"  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  unhappiness  in  the  world ;  but  I 
cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  necessary  part  of 
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csisleiiGe.     On  the  oontrarv,  I  consider  m 
CKS  of  misery  to  arise  from  the  sel& 
pBssions  of  some  imtuned  indhriduaL 


one  who  will  not  submit   his  neck  to 
yoke  of  proprietr  and  prudence,  but  who  km; 
nm  away  with  the  reins  of  reason,  and  1^:^ 
hb  share  of  work  for  the  general  good 


w 


*^  I  (bre  say  you  are  right :  it  is  our 
fault  when  we  are  miserable ;  but  I  do  r»<^^ 
find  that  a  ver\*  consolaton"  reflection." 

m  m 

*^  Ven*  liktelv  not,  unless  it  leads  to  amer^"' 
ment." 

**  But  amendment  is  not  always  possil^l*^*  ' 
the  oxhI  we  have  thrown  awav  will  tm*-^  » 
cannot  return  ;  the  fearful  evfl  we  hs^"^  ** 
incurr^xi  is  rot  to  be  shaken  oflf ;  wItb-^ 
then  ^^"^ 

"  I    am  iQ    quilided    for    a    moral  l^^'^-^' 
turer, "    replied    >fiss  Annesley  ;    "  but        * 
strtk^-s  me  that  you  and  I  take  a  differe^^'^ 
Y:ew    of  amendment.       I    meant    a   mor"'^ 
ameuvhnent^  which  should  comprise  repeal' 
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ance  for  the  past,  joined  to  such  a  degree  of 
humility  and  submission  as  would  lead  to  a 
quiet  determination  to  bear  the  burden  we 
have  ourselves  bound  to  our  shoulders. 
Yoiu«,  I  presume,  includes  only  such  a  dis- 
position as  would  lead  us  to  alter  the  circum- 
stances which  we  did  not  like,  but  leave 
tempers  and  wishes  as  ungovemed  as 
ever." 

Another  silence  ensued,  which  he  sud- 
denly broke  by  turning  abruptly  to  her, 
and  saying  :  "  Do  you  think  me  a  happy 
man  ?" 

"  No." 

"  And  why  not  ?" 

"  Because  I  hear  you  complain  so  much," 
replied  she  :  "  you  are  always  grumbling. 
Either  the  weather,  or  the  cutlets  at  break- 
fast, the  state  of  the  nation,  or  your  horses' 
knees,  all  furnish  you  with  matter  for  com- 
plaint and  murmuring." 

"  And  you     think    this     the     worst    of 
my   lot  ?"   said  he,   laying  his  hand  on  the 
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pommel  of  her  saddle,  and  gazing  earnestly 
at  her. 

She  was  saved  from  the  trouble  of  a  reply, 
or  the  danger  of  sentimental  discussions  on 
such  a  subject,  by  a  sudden  interruption ;  for 
a  turn  of  the  road  at  a  point  where  several 
tracks  converged  in  one,  brought  them  directly 
vis-a-vis  to  another  group  of  the  equestrian 
party  ;  and  without  appearing  to  shun  Cedl, 
Mary  contrived  to  keep  her  horse's  pace  up 
to  that  of  their  new  companions,  and  thus 
avoided  for  the  present  a  further  tete-a^ 
tete. 

Two  days  after  this  conversation,  as  Laura 
was  languidly  reclining  on  the  sofa  in  her 
dressing-room,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
new  review,  her  husband  abruptly  entered  the 
room. 

"  Do  you  know,  Laura,"  said  he,  in  an 
accent,  and  with  an  air  which  did  not  indi- 
cate content,  "  that  Arthur  Temple  has  just 
arrived  hero  ?" 

"  No,  has  he  really  ?"  exclaimed    Laura, 
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starting  up,  and  her  face  flushing  with  plea- 
sure, "  then  I  must  trouble  you  to  touch  the 
bell  for  Manon.  I  must  dress  before  I  can 
go  down  to  receive  him/' 

"  Did  you  expect  him,  Laura  ?"  said  her 
husband,  bending  on  her  a  look,  which,  in 
spite  of  her  audacity,  made  her  quail  in- 
wardly. 

"  No,  not  exactly — certainly  not ;  for  other- 
wise I  should  have  been  more  fit  to  receive 
him,"  replied  she,  going  to  a  glass  and  con- 
templating herself.  "  I  do  not  think  I  am 
looking  very  well  to-day,  do  you,  Cecil?" 
turning  an  arch  look  at  him. 

It  was  no  use,  however ;  he  was  bent  on 
pursuing  the  unpleasant  subject,  and  her 
looks  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  power 
over  his  heart. 

"  Why  does  he  come  then,  if  you  did  not 
invite  him  ?  I  detest  him,  and  shall  certainly 
give  him  to  understand  that  he  is  not  wanted 
here." 

"  What   a  bear  you  are,  Cecil,"  replied 
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she  hastily ;  ''  you  cannot  do  that,  however, 
for  I  did  invite  him  !" 

"  You  didy  Laura !  after  what  I  had  said  to 
you  on  that  subject  m  London  ;  you  knew  my 
opinion  !" 

"  You  never  said  anything  about  it,  Cedl,  I 
am  certain ;  we  never  talked  about  inviting 
him ;  and  really,  I  suppose  I  may  ask  whom 
I  please  to  this  house,  since  I  am  the  mistress 
of  it." 

"  I  told  you  that  I  thought  ill  of  the 
morals,  of  the  principles  of  Arthur  Temple, 
and  that  I  did  not  wish  you  to  have  any 
acquaintance  with  him,"  said  he,  very 
warmly. 

"  Well,  you  need  not  bawl  out  so  loud,  as 
if  you  wanted  him  to  hear  what  you  are 
saying ;  and  as  to  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Temple,  it  is  of  as  old  a  date  as  my 
acquaintance  with  you,  so  you  spoke  rather 
too  late." 

"  I  desired  you  to  give  it  up,  Laura." 

"  And  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should." 
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''  I  should  have  supposed  my  decision 
was  reason  sufficient  for  my  wife  in  such 
matters.'* 

^*  Then  you  know  very  little  of  your  wife, 
for  she  is  not  a  baby  in  leading-strings,  or  a 
puppet  in  your  hands." 

"  I  think  extremely  ill  of  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Temple,  he  is  a  man  who  has  shown  an 
entire  want  of  right  principle." 

"  He  has  shown  himself  a  great  deal  more 
agreeable  and  complaisant  than  you  have,  I 
can  tell  you,  Mr.  Mansfield ;  and  I  suppose 
this,  added  to  his  being  handsome  and  clever, 
explains  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  his  want 
of  right  principle.  But  I  have  neither  leisure 
nor  patience  to  enter  into  a  moral  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  his  failings  or  virtues ;  he 
is  here— he  is  alone — I  must  dress  and  go  to 
him." 

"  You  shall  do  no  such  thing  until  you 
have  heard  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Mansfield  :  it  is 
my  firm  determination  not  to  submit  to  your 
carrying  on   such  a  disgraceful  flirtation  as 
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you  did  in  London ;  I  have  my  honour  at 
stake  as  well  as  yours,  and  I  will  turn  him 
out  of  the  house  if  anything  of  the  kind 
appears." 

*'  Upon  my  honour,  you  will  be  likely  to 
mend  matters  by  eclat  and  fuss  !  Why  am  I 
not  to  ride  or  walk  with  a  firiend  as  well  as 
yourself?  Did  I  ever  object  to  Mary  An- 
nesley  being  a  visitor  here,  or  make  any 
uproar  because  you  are  so  fond  of  her  ?  Have 
you  never  been  seen  riding  tete-a-tete  with 
your  hand  at  least  upon  the  pommel  of  her 
saddle?  suppose  I  were  to  go  and  complain 
of  your  conduct,  would  it  not  tell  as  well  as 
anything  you  can  say  against  me?  I  teQ 
you,  Cecil,  if  you  oppose  Mr.  Temple  paying 
me  a  visit,  I  will  turn  Mary  Annesley  out 
of  the  house,  for  the  shameful  flirtation  you 
have  carried  on  for  this  month  past." 

Cecil  was  startled ;  it  had  never  occurred  to 
him  that  any  mischievous  interpretation  would 
be  put  on  the  intercourse  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  holding  with  Miss  Annesley ;  but  he 
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was  more  than  startled,  he  was  enraged ;  he 
bit  his  lip  for  a  moment,  and  then  advancing 
a  step  towards  Laura,  he  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  speak- 
ing?" 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  then 
turned  away  her  head,  and  again  began 
smoothing  her  long  ringlets. 

"Laura,  you  dare  not  utter  so  base  a 
slander  against  an  innocent  girl,"  he  con- 
tinued, "you  know  it  to  be  false;  but  this 
artifice  shall  not  shield  you.  Pursue  yoxu* 
own  way,  selfish,  misguided,  wicked  woman ; 
but  remember,  that  I  will  not,  and  cannot  be 
duped.  If  you  fall  into  the  snare  fi-om  which 
I  have  tried  to  save  you,  remember  the  con- 
sequences. I  shall  have  no  pity,  for  your 
errors  are  wilful." 

"  What  on  earth  has  all  this  rude,  tiresome 
tirade  to  do  with  the  visitor  from  whom  you  are 
detaining  me  ?  I  will  not  be  threatened,  and 
lectured,  and  frowned  on,  like  a  child.  I  tvill 
take  my  own  way." 
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"  I  see  you  will,  and  that  way  will  lead,  I 
fear — I  foresee,  to  disgrace  and  shame.  You 
shall  not ;  I  will  be  master." 

"  I  dare  say  all  this  stamping  and  thunder- 
ing might  have  a  very  good  effect  upon  some 
people — ^there  are  perhaps  tame,  submissive 
spirits,  who  would  not  dare  oppose  you ;  but 
I  am  not  so  constituted.  I  am  not  your 
slave,  thank  Heaven,  though  I  am  not  your 
mistress,  and  my  spirits  are  not  to  be  thus 
bent  to  your  will." 

He  only  answered  by  a  look,  and  then 
hastily  quitted  the  room. 

She  was  really  alarmed  lest  he  should  be 
gone  to  put  his  threat  in  execution,  and 
expel  Arthur  Temple  from  the  house;  she 
therefore  made  a  hasty  toilette,  and  descended 
to  preserve  the  peace. 

Mr.  Mansfield's  anger  evaporated;  and 
besides,  his  wife  became  more  cautious.  Mr. 
Temple  took  great  pains  to  make  himsdf 
imiversally  agreeable,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
forcing  even  Cecil   to   find   him  a  pleasant 
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companion.  The  momentary  jealousy  of  the 
husband  was  laid  asleep,  and  things  went  on 
smoothly  to  all  appearance  for  several  weeks. 
Still  Cecil  was  miserable  ;  the  suit  with 
Fanny's  trustees  had  not  come  to  a  hearing, 
and  he  would  have  given  anything  to  prevent 
exposure,  by  repaying  the  money.  But 
Laura's  extravagance  kept  him  poor,  and 
made  it  difficult. 

The  autumn  crept  on,  the  party  at 
Brookensha  dispersed,  and  Laura  persuaded 
her  husband  to  return  to  Paris  for  the  ensuing 
winter,  or  perhaps  to  go  as  far  as  the  south 
of  France,  and  establish  themselves  in  some 
pleasant  neighbourhood  there.  The  hope  of 
economising  induced  him  to  consent,  and  on 
leaving  England  he  gave  orders  for  the  fall  of 
much  of  his  magnificent  timber,  to  raise  the 
sum,  which  he  now  resolved  to  repay  imme* 
diately. 

The  winter  that  Fanny  had  spent  so  quietly 
in  Devonshire,  had  been  passed  by  the  Mans- 
fields  amidst  the  gayest  society  at  Paris ;  and 
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it  was  not  until  Laura's  health  made  quiet 
absolutely  necessary,  that  they  returned  to 
London,  where  she  wished  to  pass  her  con- 
finement, an  event  which  was  anticipated  in 
the  course  of  the  spring.  Ever  since  Cecil 
had  begun  to  expect  an  heir  to  his  estate,  be 
had  in  some  degree  recovered  his  spirits. 
Laura,  too,  seemed  improved;  thou^  still 
dissipated,  she  was  no  longer  a  flirt ;  she  was 
on  better  terms  with  her  husband ;  and  though 
exceedingly  admired  in  the  French  capital, 
she  was  not  accused  of  having  a  single  lover. 
She  laughed  at  the  gallantry  and  compliments 
showered  on  her,  repeated  them  to  her  hus- 
band as  a  good  joke,  and  treated  all  her  train 
of  admirers  with  the  most  impartial  indif- 
ference. 

Arthur  Temple  was  travelling  in  America, 
and  the  flirtation  with  him  appeared  to  be 
forgotten. 

It  was  in  the  early  summer  of  the  ensuing 
year  that  a  geueral  election  occurred,  and 
Laura  was  hardly  recovered   from  her  con- 
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finement,  when  Cecil  was  forced  to  leave  her, 
to  attend  to  his  canvass  in  Yorkshire.  It  was 
a  severe  contest;  he  had  lost  much  of  his 
former  popularity ;  but  this  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  man  against  man,  it  was  party  against 
party,  principle  against  principle,  which  con- 
vulsed the  nation,  divided  neighbourhoods, 
broke  up  acquaintance  of  such  lengthened 
standing  that  it  had  assumed  the  name  of 
friendship,  and  split  families  into  bitter  fac- 
tions. 

All  the  energy  of  Cecil's  mind  was  strained 
to  the  utmost;  his  time,  his  thoughts,  his 
whole  heart  was  carried  away  in  the  contest. 
It  was  not  jthat  he  really  cared  for  his  seat, 
but  he  was  swept  into  the  vortex  of  party 
spirit ;  and  those  who  looked  on  his  success 
as  the  ultimatum  of  their  own  triumph,  and 
what  was  still  dearer,  their  enemies'  defeat, 
urged  him  on  with  a  zeal  not  naturally  his 
own. 

He  was  elected ;  and  when  the  whole 
affair  was  over — the  shouting,  the  chairing, 
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the  speech-making,  the  dinmg,  the  toasting, 
the  headache,  the  fever,  the  disbursements, 
and  the  fatigue — when  he  had  reckoned,  as 
weU  as  he  could,  what  it  had  cost  him,  decided 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  purchase,  spent  a 
week  at  Brookensha  to  examine  how  it  was 
aU  to  be  paid,  and  even  walked  into  his  woods 
to  ascertain  what  additional  timber  must  fall 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds,  he  returned 
to  London  to  rejoin  his  wife,  from  whom  he 
had  now  been  parted  about  two  months. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Frank  Linwood  did  not  have  another 
interview  with  Fanny  after  thatr  memorable 
conversation  which  has  been  recorded.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not  encounter  her  again. 
He  quitted  Devonshire  the  next  morning 
early,  leaving  a  few  lines  of  farewell  for  her, 
with  an  entreaty  that  she  would  not  withdraw 
her  friendship,  nor  shut  her  door  upon  him 
for  the  future,  and  he,  in  return,  would  be 
silent  on  the  subject  of  the  past. 

A  few  days  after  his  departure  she  received 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Compton  to  this  effect : 

VOL.   III.  E 
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"^FmiiT, 
'^  I  am  convinced  you  have  a  hard  ai^^ 
heart.  I  ahravs  tfaoi^t  you  odd,  h^ 
I  nerer  coaid  have  imagmed  yoo  so  eooeotr^ 
as  UMT  ooodoct  proves  yon  to  he.  Oh  jt^ 
VQQ  know  what  I  mean  wdl  enough.  TeX 
ne.  vhv  hare  too  icfosed  FVank  Linwood  ^ 

m  m 

Giw  me,  if  3roa  can,  one  rational  reason  fot^ 
<c  icksane  a  proceedh^.     Unfeehng  woman  • 
v2  BoduB^  tenqil  joa  finm  your  ooU  pit>- 
priefT  ?     Here  is  love^  worth,  and  oUigatioo 
dl  in  fkTVfor  of  vnur  snitGr ! — whv,  common 
gndnide  wwiU   have  made    moat   women 
accepc  him  ! — noC  that  I  blame  you  for  mot 
yipeUing  lo  gradtude — Heaven  forbid  !    Men, 
pRciotts  creatures !  confer  on  us  some  trifling 
^rcur.  or  perhaps,  sometimes — on  rare  occa- 
s9Ctts — some  reaDy  essential  ones,  and  tbeOt 
toe^xiilu  a  pretty  recompense  they  expect! 
Thist  them  for  knowing  the  value  of  their 
s«vic^^I  —  But  realh',  there  was   so  much 
in  £iwHir  of   Mr.  Linwood,   and   it  seems 
swh  a  good  thing  both  for  you  and  Maiy  to 
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have  a  protector,  that  I  seriously  think  you 
ought  to  have  accepted  him.  How  comes  it 
that  our  views  of  duty  usually  differ  so  very 
widely  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  we  never 
see  things  in  the  same  lights  or  of  the  same 
hues  ?  Can  it  be  because  your  eyes  are  blue, 
and  mme  approach  to  green  ?  I  really  think 
this  must  have  something  to  do  with  it, 
otherwise  it  never  could  happen  that  two 
dever,  sensible,  amiable  women  like  you  and 
roe,  should  be  so  often  at  issue  on  the  points 
of  right  and  wrong. 

"  Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  Prank 
linwood  has  been  complaining  to  me,  or, 
like  an  ancient  hero,  lamenting  your  cruelty 
and  your  charms.  We  have  never  mentioned 
the  subject  together.  I  read  his  disappoint- 
ment in  his  countenance  when  we  met,  and  I 
respected  his  feelings  too  much  to  irritate 
them  by  pity.  If  my  feelings  of  sympathy 
were  not  expressed  by  my  fingers  when  we 
shook  hands,  I  am  sxu'e  they  will  never  be 
expressed  at  alL     However,  since  the  thing 

E  2 
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is  done,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it,  my  best 
wishes  must  be  now  confined  to  a  very  earnest 
desire  that  he  should  speedily  meet  with  some 
one  who  can  appreciate  his  character,  and  wiQ 
make  him  happy ;  for  it  seems  to  me  a  pity 
that  when  good  men  are  so  rare,  one  who 
really  deserves  an  encomium  should  pass 
through  life  uncared  for  and  unappreciated. 
There  I  I  tossed  my  letter  to  my  husband 
that  he  might  learn  my  sentiments,  and  be 
returned  it  with  only  the  comment :  *  I  do 
not  think  your  ink  seems  very  good.*  '* 

It  showed  some  appreciation  of  the  human 
heart  that  Mrs.  Compton  put  in  that  last 
wish  for  Frank  Linwood's  benefit.  Fannv 
had  no  intention  of  marrying  him,  but  the 
idea  thus  conjured  up  of  his  becoming  the 
husband  of  another  made  some  impression  on 
her.  She  could  not  think  of  him  as  loving 
her,  as  having  long,  ardently,  secretly, 
and  perhaps  at  times  hopelessly  loved  her, 
without  a  degree  of  sensibility  towards  him 
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which  it  would  be  difficult  to  define.  Let 
any  woman  ask  herself  what  sentiment  such 
an  affection  would  naturally  create.  It  must 
be  one  of  gratification  at  being  the  object  of 
such  a  love.  We  all  value  affection,  and 
those  value  it  most  who  most  need  its 
support. 

Fanny  had  refused  his  hand,  not  from 
selfish  motions  alone,  but  because  she  thought 
it  best  for  him  as  well  as  herself;  but  she 
could  not  relinquish  his  fiiendship  without  a 
pang,  and  yet  this  would  probably  in  a  great 
measure  be  withdrawn,  if  he  were  really  to 
carry  into  effect  the  wishes  and  plans  ex- 
pressed by  Mrs.  Compton.  She  blamed  her- 
self for  selfish  feelings,  and  tried  hard  to 
wish  the  same ;  but  it  was  a  difficult  lesson 
which  she  set  herself  to  learn. 

Her  answer  to  her  fiiend,  however,  did 
not  express  these  sentiments. 

"  I  am  glad,  my  dear  Margaret,"  she 
wrote,  "  that,  however  you  may  condemn  me 
for  hardness  of  heart  or  want  of  judgment. 
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you  do  not  blame  me  for  wilflilly  giring  riae 
to  an  attachment  which  I  caimot  return.  I 
was  very  much  siuprised,  quite  as  mudi  as  I 
was  grieved,  by  the  discovery  of  it;  and  it 
really  was  no  easy  thing  to  resist  the  plead- 
ing of  one  who  pleads  so  well,  and  who  had 
so  many  arguments  and  precedents  in  bis 
favour.  I  am  rather  sorry  you  kamt  any- 
thing about  it  I  should  nev^  have  told 
you;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  again 
advert  to  the  subject  in  any  way,  unless  it  be 
to  tell  me  he  has  married.  Pray  do  that  as 
soon  as  you  can.  He  has  been  kind  as  a 
brother  to  me,  and  it  was  very  painful  to 
give  him  pain.  But  I  know  it  was  best. 
He  must  not  unite  his  fate  to  one  whose 
path  has  been  so  rough  and  dangerous — ^be 
must  not  take  a  withered,  blighted  bou^ 
instead  of  '  the  fruitful  vine'  to  ornament  his 
house,  I  should  disgrace  and  dishonour  him ; 
nor  could  I  marry  again  whilst  Cecil  lives : 
now  you  know  my  reasons,  I  am  sure  you. 
will  not  advert  again  to  the  subject." 
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Mrs.  ComptoD  submitted,  and  the  matter 
was  not  again  canvassed  between  the  two 
fiiends;  and  as  the  Comptons  soon  after- 
wards went  to  Ireland,  Frank  Linwood  occu- 
pied no  part  of  Margaret's  lett^^. 

The  next  two  months  passed  quietly  away 
with  Fanny :  July  was  commencing,  and  she 
sometimes  found  herself  wondering  mentally 
whether  the  succeeding  autumn  would  bring 
a  visit  from  Frank  Linwood  or  not.  She 
supposed  not — but  she  felt  that  it  would  be 
a  blank  if  this  were  so,  and  she  found  with 
surprise  how  much  these  occasional  visits  had 
contributed  to  her  pleasure,  both  in  anticipa- 
tion and  reality. 

One  day,  as  engrossed  by  these  thoughts, 
she  was  slowly  climbing,  hand  in  hand  with 
little  Mary,  the  steep  and  almost  precipitous 
bank  which  lay  behind  her  residence,  she  saw 
on  the  path  before  her,  descending  with  care 
and  difficulty,  an  elderly  man ;  he  was  sup- 
ported  by  crutches,  and  bent  with  infirmity  or 
old  age.     They  approached  each  other,  and 
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she  glanced  at  him  with  the  feeling  of  respect 
and  pity  which  age  and  weakness  ought  to 
inspire. 

It  seemed  that  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  child  who  was  earnestly  speaking — 
he  looked  at  her,  and  as  he  looked  his  face 
withered  and  faded,  betrayed  painfiil  emotion; 
he  turned  his  eyes  on  Fanny  for  a  moment, 
and  then  averting  his  head,  moved  hurriedly 
on  with  an  air  of  excitement  and  distress 
amounting  almost  to  agony.  But  in  his 
haste  he  did  not  see  where  he  was  going,  and 
he  set  his  crutch  upon  a  loose  stone,  which 
gave  way,  and  rolled  down  the  bank.  The 
poor  old  gentleman  lost  his  balance,  stag- 
gered, slipped,  and  before  Fanny  could  assist 
him,  fell  with  violence  over  on  the  side  of  the 
path,  and  was  apparently  stunned  by  the 
blow. 

Assistance  was  easily  procured,  and  he  was 
lifted  from  the  ground,  but  being  perfectly 
insensible  Fanny  alone  was  forced  to  decide 
what  should  be  done  for  him.     She  had  him 
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carried  to  her  house,  summoned  a  surgeon, 
ind  whilst  waiting  for  his  appearance  and 
idvice,  she  applied  such  means  as  were  nearest 
it  hand  to  restore  suspended  animation. 

The  surgeon  came  at  length,  and  relieved 
fanny  from  the  load  of  responsibility  in 
icting  by  herself  on  such  a  critical  occasion, 
tie  found  there  had  been  a  severe  contusion 
)f  the  brain,  and  taking  into  consideration 
;he  patient's  age,  iU  health,  and  evident  de- 
>ility,  he  held  out  but  slender  hopes  of  his 
jver  recovering  his  senses.  One  thing  was 
certain,  he  could  not  be  removed,  and  Mrs. 
EUlis  must,  he  observed,  undergd  the  incon- 
irenience  attendant  on  having  on  her  hands 
the  sick  stranger,  whom  she  had  already  so 
:haritably  assisted  and  succoured. 

Fanny  bore  this  sentence  cheerfully;  she 
Bvas  glad  to  be  able  to  be  of  use,  and  she  was 
quite  willing  to  submit  to  any  inconvenience 
attendant  on  retaining  him  in  her  house, 
rather  than  run  any  risk  by  removing  him. 

One  comfort  was,  the  surgeon  could  tell 
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her  who  he  was^  where  he  lodged,  and  where 
his  attendants  might  be  found.  That  he  was 
indeed  a  stranger  in  the  place,  Fanny  had 
guessed,  or  she  must  have  seen  him  before. 
He  was  alone  likewise,  except  for  the  attend- 
ance of  one  confidential  servant,  whom  Mr. 
Gray,  the  surgeon,  sent  to  her. 

This  roan,  a  grave,  respectable-looking 
person,  with  civil  but  reserved  manners,  and 
a  very  quiet  demeanour,  informed  her  only 
just  what  she  had  previously  learnt  from  Mr. 
Gray,  namely,  that  his  master  was  a  gentle- 
man from  London,  of  the  name  of  Browne ; 
that  he  was  old  and  infirm,  had  no  family 
with  him,  and  none  to  care  for  him  but 
himself. 

That  Mr.  Jenkins,  for  so  the  valet  was 
named,  understood  the  management  of  a  sick 
room,  was  speedily  evident.  He  prompdy 
made  all  necessary  arrangements,  transferred 
all  necessary  articles,  inquired  for  a  nurse, 
and  showed  by  his  manner  and  plans  that, 
whatever  other  distresses  his  master  might 
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have,  want  of  funds  was  not  one  of  which  he 
was  afraid.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  so 
careful  not  to  intrude  unnecessarily  on  the 
comfort  or  arrangements  of  the  household, 
and  so  exquisitely  poUte  to  the  mistress  of 
the  establishment,  that  she  began  to  consider 
him  as  a  perfect  model  for  a  gentleman's 
valet. 

Except  what  was  absolutely  imavoidable, 
there  was  nothing  to  remind  her  she  had  an 
invalid  inmate  in  her  house.  Mr.  Gray's 
predictions,  however,  were  not  realized — slowly 
and  imperfectly,  but  still  making  actual  pro- 
gress, consciousness  returned.  Day  by  day 
the  answers  to  her  inquiries  were  more  encou- 
raging. He  had  recognised  Jenkins  ;  he  had 
discovered  he  was  in  a  strange  place ;  he  had 
tried  to  discover  where  he  was. 

Of  course,  every  attention  which  could  be 
devised  was  paid  him,  and  Fanny  already 
took  a  strong  interest  in  his  welfare,  a  most 
natural  interest,  considering  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  relatively  placed.     Her 
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personal  attendance  on  him  was  quite  super- 
fiuous ;  all  she  could  do  for  his  benefit  was 
to  keep  her  chfld  quiet,  and  provide  for  such 
of  his  wants  as  her  kitchen  could  supjdy. 

No  questions  of  either  of  her  maids,  nor 
any  interrogatories  of  the  sick-nurse — a  gossip 
by  profession — could  extract  firom  the  grave 
and  self-possessed  Mr.  Jenkins  one  syllable 
more  of  information  than  had  been  already 
given.      Fanny,   of  course,   never   inquired,  «.:  J, 
though  she  did  venture  so  far  as  to  off 
to  the  servant  to  write,   if  necessary,   am 
inform  any  of  his  master's  relatives  of 
present  precarious  situation. 

"  Thank  you,  Madam,  but  it  is  not 
sar)%"  was  the  only  reply,  leaving  Fanny  i 
total  ignorance  as  to  whether  there  was  n 
one  in  whom  the  information  would  excite^^--^ 
interest,  or  whether  it  had  already  been  con 
veyed  to  them  by  himself.     She  could  no 
help  remarking  that  no  letters   arrived   for" 
the  stranger ;  and  except  a  daily  newspaper-^ 
which  must  be  more  useftd  to  Mr.  Jenkins 
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than  his  master,  they  seemed  to  have  no 
intercourse  with  the  world. 

For  some  time  everything  proceeded  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner,  and  Mr.  Gray's 
face  was  each  day  more  cheerful  after  his 
visit.  Light  was  admitted  partially  into  the 
hitherto  darkened  chamber,  voices  could  be 
sometimes  heard  in  murmuring  conversation, 
and  the  surgeon  even  got  so  far  as  to  hint 
at  the  possibility  of  a  speedy  removal  to  his 
own  lodgings,  if  all  went  on  as  well  as 
hitherto. 

But  after  another  week,  Mr.  Gray's  coun- 
tenance became  more  clouded.  Fanny  saw 
that  he  was  less  hopeful,  and  questioned  him 
with  some  alarm.  Was  there  a  relapse  ? 
What  was  the  matter? 

She  could  get  no  satisfactory  answer  for 
some  days ;  he  denied  there  was  any  positive 
change,  and  would  not  acknowledge  that  he 
felt  more  anxious  than  before.  But  days 
went  on,  and  he  no  longer  spoke  of  amend- 
ment and  removal ;  Mr.  Browne's  head  was 
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clearer,  his  intellect  stronger,  his  £Etculties 
fiilly  returned:  this  he  asserted  every  day, 
but  still  that  there  was  something  going 
wrong  was  evident  to  Fanny's  qiiick  per- 
ception ;  and  since  she  could  get  no  satis- 
faction from  the  surgeon,  she  questioned  the 
nurse. 

The  good  woman  owned  she  thought  ill 
of  the  case.  Not  only  had  the  confinement 
aggravated  some  internal  malady  which  had 
previously  existed,  but  it  was  now  evident 
that  the  paralysis  of  his  lower  limbs,  from 
which  he  had  been  previously  suffering,  was 
creeping  upwards,  and  that  if  its  progress 
was  not  stayed,  it  must  ere  long  end  in 
death. 

"  He  is  a  strange  man.  Ma'am,"  pursued 
the  nurse,  "  a  strange  and  awful  man.  I 
cannot  make  him  out;  but  it  seems  there 
is  something  on  his  mind  like — something 
wrong,  which  he  cannot  get  the  bettermost 
of.  I  only  happened  to  say  to  Mr.  Jenkins 
what  a  pity  it  was  to  see  him  lying  here  so 
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lonesome  and  sad,  and  no  one  to  nurse  him 
but  him  and  me,  had  he  no  daughter  or  any 
one  to  love  him  ? — and  I  thought  Mr.  Jen- 
kins would  have  strangled  me,  he  looked  so  ; 
and  when  I  turned  to  the  poor  sick  man,  his 
face  was  just  the  colour  of  the  sheet,  only 
more  fearful-looking,  and  his  hands  and  long 
fingers  worked  as  if  they  were  pushing  some- 
thing away  very  horrible  like.  I  asked  Jenkins 
afterwards  what  was  the  matter  ?  but  he  only 
said  his  master  had  once  lost  a  daughter,  and 
told  me  to  hold  my  tongue  about  it.  I  think 
he  might  have  told  me  more — I  am  sure  I 
should  never  think  of  repeating  it;  not  I, 
indeed !" 

Fanny  thought  this  specimen  of  volubility 
a  sufficient  proof  of  her  discretion,  and  an 
ample  justification  of  the  valet's  caution. 

She  was  much  distressed  by  the  information 
she  had  received,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
dangerous  state  of  her  present  inmate ;  know- 
ing so  much,  she  had  little  difficulty  after- 
wards in  extracting  a  confirmation  of  it  from 
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Mr.  Gray,  who  admitted  that  he  foresaw  the 
patient's  death  would  he  certain,  and  prohably 
speedy. 

Her  first  idea  was  to  propose  the  visits  of 
the  clergyman,  and  she  desired  Mr.  Gray  to 
mention  to  the  sick  man  his  name  and  cha- 
racter, and  offer  to  send  for  him. 

The  offer  was  accepted,  whether  by  Jenkins 
or  Mr.  Browne  did  not  however  appear ;  but 
with  only  the  proviso  that  Mr.  Anderson  must 
not  expect  the  invalid  to  converse  at  all,  his 
visits  were  admitted. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  guest,  my  dear 
Sir?"  inquired  Fanny,  as  she  walked  with 
Mr.  Anderson  the  evening  after  the  first 
inten'iew. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  what  to  think,"  replied 
the  old  clergj^man  gravely.  "  That  he  is  a 
man  of  education,  and  accustomed  to  good 
society,  the  few  sentences  I  heard,  and  his 
general  manner,  convinced  me ;  but  there  is 
something  strange  about  him  and  his  cautious, 
quiet  ser\^ant    which    I    cannot   understand. 
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There  was  so  little  said,  and  all  expression  of 
feeling  was  so  carefully  avoided,  that  I  made 
no  progress  in  acquaintance ;  and  though  I 
am  ashamed  of  what  must  seem  groundless 
suspicions,  I  own  that  I  felt  they  each  wore  a 
mask,  and  a  mask  would  not  be  worn  if  there 
were  nothing  to  conceal !" 

''  The  same  impression  seems  produced  on 
all  who  have  any  intercourse  with  them,"  re- 
plied Fanny,  "  and  there  must  surely  be  some 
foundation  for  an  idea  which  arises  naturally 
in  minds  of  such  different  moulds.  I  wonder 
who  and  what  he  is.     Did  you  see  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  his  face  distinctly  as  he  was 
propped  up  by  pillows,  but  there  was  no  emo- 
tion on  the  wan,  haggard  features.  Traces  of 
former  sufferings — but  all  was  tranquil  now. 
However,  as  he  bade  me  come  again,  I  shall 
do  so  to-morrow,  and  hope  that  I  shall  see 
some  good  result  by-and-bye." 

After  Mr.  Anderson's  third  or  fourth  visit, 
he  one  day  came  to  Fanny  with  a  request 
from  the  patient,  which  astonished  her  a  little. 
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Mr.  Browne  had  heard  Mary's  voice  on  the 
lawn,  and  he  wanted  to  see  her ;  would  Mrs. 
Ellis  permit  her  to  accompany  the  clergyman 
on  the  morrow  ? 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse  so  simple  a  re- 
quest, though  Fanny  could  not  avoid  recalling 
what  Jenkins  had  said  about  the  lost  daughter, 
and  feeling  half  afraid  as  to  the  effect  of  an 
interview. 

She  said  nothing  to  her  child  until  the 
moment  when  she  put  her  hand  in  that  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  simply  bidding  her  then 
speak  softly,  and  be  very  attentive  to  what 
Mr.  Anderson  said,  she  sent  her  into  the  sick 
room. 

Little  Mary's  compassion  had  been  awakened 
for  the  poor  lame  gentleman  on  crutches,  who 
had  hurt  himself  so ;  and  a  feeling  of  mysteri- 
ous awe  crept  over  her,  as  she  contemplated 
the  closely  curtained  window  from  the  garden, 
or  walked  slowly  past  the  door  when  it  was 
accidentally  opened,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
dusky  room  within.     She  wondered  why  she 
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was  to  go  now  into  that  chamber  without 
her  mamma,  and  she  vaguely  expected  the 
interview  would  lead  to  *  something  won- 
derful. 

The  curtains  were  undrawn,  the  windows 
were  open,  the  pleasant  sunshine  fell  with 
slanting  beams  upon  the  floor;  the  carpet 
with  its  roses,  the  white  bed-curtains,  the 
sofa,  and  the  tables,  all  stood  exactly  as  she 
had  been  used  to  see  them  when  she  had 
happened  to  enter  that  room  before.  Only 
there  was  the  dark  figure  of  the  servant  sitting 
by  the  window ;  and  on  the  bed,  propped  up, 
was  a  long  lean  face,  with  sunken  eyes,  and 
wrinkled  cheeks,  and  a  few  white  locks 
surrounding  the  head  which  lay  so  uneasily 
there. 

She  had  been  taught  to  pity  pain  and  sick- 
ness, and  to  reverence  the  aged ;  and  here  was 
a  double  daim  on  her  good-will  and  infantine 
feelings  of  benevolence. 

Patiently  she  stood,  whilst  Mr.  Anderson 
exchanged  a  few  questions  and  remarks  with 
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the  sick  man,  but  she  had  not  to  wait  very 
long  m  silence,  for  Mr.  Browne  soon  turned 
on  her  a  look  which  was  a  strange  niixture  of 
admiration  and  repugnance.  Yet  it  seemed 
strange  that  any  one  could  look  at  this  charm- 
ing child  with  other  feelings  than  those  of 
pleasure.  It  was  not  only  her  beauty  which 
was  so  captivating ;  but  the  sweetness  of  her 
expression — ^that  charm  which  she  inherited 
from  her  mother — and  the  look  of  sense  be- 
yond her  years,  perhaps  acquired  from  con- 
stant intercourse  with  that  mother,  rendered 
her  a  general  favourite ;  and  accustomed  only 
to  kindness  and  encouragement,  she  had  no 
fear  mixed  with  her  winning  but  modest 
ways;  all  was  confidence  and  readiness  to 
love. 

"  So,  little  girl,"  said  the  sick  man,  stretch- 
ing out  a  lean  but  still  white  hand,  "you 
have  come  to  visit  the  old  lame  man.  What 
is  your  name,  child  ?" 

"  Mary  EDis,"  she  replied,  in  her  Uttle  sU- 
very  voice,  which  contrasted  as  forcibly  with 
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the  harsh,  hollow  tone  of  her  interrogator,  as 
her  smooth  cheek  and  Httle  dimpled  hands 
did  with  his  withered  figure  and  gaunt  fea- 
tures. 

Have  you  any  brothers,  Mary  ?" 
No,  Sir." 

"  Or  sisters  ?" 

"  None,  Sir." 

"  Where  is  your  father,  Mary  ?" 

A  look  of  mystery  passed  over  the  young 
child's  face,  and  stepping  dose  to  the  bed,  she 
whispered  solemnly : 

"  I  have  none." 

*^  Indeed,"  said  the  gentleman,  after  a  short 
pause. 

"  And  do  you  know,"  continued  Mary,  "  I 
think  I  never  had  one.  It  is  so  odd,  no  one 
ever  spoke  of  one  to  me.  Little  Mary  Thomas 
showed  me  where  her  father  lay  in  the 
churchyard ;  and  then  I  asked  nurse  if  mine 
was  there  too.  She  said  only  *  No,  no,'  and 
afterwards  talked  of  something  else." 

^^  But  there  are  many  churchyards,  Mary 
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in  England,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  interposing, 
for  he  was  ignorant  of  Fanny's  histoiy,  and 
believed  her  to  be  really  a  widow ;  "  and  it  is 
nothing  strange  that  you  should  not  hear  him 
mentioned,  for  some  people  never  talk  of  their 
dead  friends." 

Mr.  Browne  gave  the  clergyman  a  sharp 
look  from  under  his  eyebrows,  and  after  a 
moment's  pause  of  consideration,  said,  with 
much  politeness : 

"  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  detaining  you  per- 
haps from  important  duties.  There  is  no 
occasion  that  you  should  stop  to  hear  the 
prattle  of  a  child  like  this,  though  it  interests 
an  im'alid  like  mc." 

Mr.  Anderson  took  the  hint,  and  with  a 
hope  that  he  would  not  over-exert  himself, 
withdrew.  When  he  was  gone,  the  old  man 
recommenced  the  conversation  with  his  young 
visitor. 

"  Do  you  like  this  place,  Mary  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  very  happy  ;  I  have  a  gar- 
den, and  doves,  and  a  little  goat;  and  the 
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bright  sky  and  the  beautiful  sea  to  look  at ; 
and  dear  mamma  to  be  with.  I  love  the 
place  very  much." 

"  You  are  happy  here  ?" 

"  Quite,  quite  happy." 

"  Would  you  not  like  a  large  house,  and 
fine  gardens ;  a  park,  with  deer  and  trees,  and 
a  houseful  of  beautiful  things — toys  and  pic- 
tures ?" 

"  I  dare  say  I  could  be  happy  there  if  I  had 
mamma  too,  but  not  happier  than  here  ;  only 
I  should  like,"  she  added,  correcting  herself, 
"  one  thing.  I  should  like  a  little  pony-car- 
riage, for  mamma  to  drive  in  when  she  is 
tired  of  walking." 

"  Why  does  not  your  mamma  keep  one  ?" 

"Because  she  says  it  would  take  up  too 
much  money,  and  you  know  she  is  not 
rich." 

"  Is  your  mamma  happy,  Mary  ?"  inquired 
he  very  earnestly,  looking  at  the  child  with 
an  intensity  of  expression  which  frightened 
her. 
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*'  Yes,  I  think  so  generally,"  replied  she, 
jending  down  her  face  towards  the  bed,  and 
tracing  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  the  flowers 
on  the  quilt  before  her. 

"  Not  always  then ;  is  she  often  sad  ?"  de- 
manded he. 

''  Oh  no,  but  sometimes  she    sighs  and 
looks  grave  for  a  long  time  together,  lately 
particularly.  I  think  she  has  talked  less  to  me 
than  she  used  to  do,  and  then  I  think  she  is 
unhappy." 

"  Did  you  always  live  here,  Mary  ?" 

"  I  do  not  remember  any  other  place  ;  but 
nurse  once  told  me  that  we  lived  in  a  grand 
old  house  when  I  was  a  baby,  where  dear 
mamma  had  many  servants,  and  more  visitors 
than  here." 

**  And  where  was  that,  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  cannot  remember,"  replied  Mary ; 
then  after  pausing,  and  apparently  reflecting, 
"I  do  not  think  nurse  told  me  where  it 
was  ;  perhaps  it  was  in  London.  Do  you 
know  ?" 
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"  Perhaps  it  was ;  but  you  know  I  have 
never  seen  your  nurse,  or  heard  her  speak 
of  it." 

'•  Did  you  ever  see  mamma,  Sir  ?"  in- 
<iuired  Mary,  turning  to  him. 

Had  Mary  been  a  judge  of  expression,  she 
would  have  seen  some  strong  emotion  was 
passing  through  the  old  man's  mind  as  she 
spoke,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  he 
answered ;  he  began  searching  for  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  was  turning  the  other  way,  as 
he  replied : 

«  Yes." 

"  Oh,  I  forgot ;  to  be  sure,"  said  she  sud- 
denly, "the  day  you  were  hurt,  you  must 
have  seen  us  both  on  the  path  before 
you." 

"  So  I   did.     Was  your   mamma   much 

frightened  when  she  saw  me  fall  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know ;  I  was.     Mamma  was 

VOL.   III.  F 
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very  sorry  for  you,  and  dad  cvutiimii  she 
could  to  make  you  better.  Htm  Gtde  I 
thought,  as  I  saw  you  coming  down  die  A 
that  I  should  be  atandmg  taDdng  to  m  to- 
day." 

''  Had  you,  or  your  mamma,  ever  seen  or 
before  r 

*'  Oh  no ;  mamma  said  she  did  not  kD0V 
who  you  were ;  and  she  wondered  where  von 
lived,  and  if  you  had  any  friends.    Have  yon 

uiiv  r 

"  None,"  replied  he  shortly. 

"  And  no  little  girl  to  come  and  talk 
to  you,  or  amuse  you,  and  wait  on  you 
now  you  are  ill;  should  you  not  like 
one  r 

"  No,"  said  he  abruptly,  but  with  a  coun* 
tenancc  that  would  have  betrayed  to  the  most 
can^lcss  observer  how  much  he  fdt.      She 
bought  Jie   was   angry,   and   drew   back  a 
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£ttle;  and  at  the  ^ame  time  Jenkins,  ad- 
vancing, proposed  that  Afiss  EQis  should 
leave  the  room,  as  he  thought  his  mast^  was 
tired. 

Mary  submitted  without  reluctance,  for 
she  felt  little  pleasure  in  conversing  with  Mr. 
Srowne ;  his  sharp,  abrupt  manner ;  the  harsh, 
Inisky  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  restless 
^lanoe  of  his  fiery  eyes,  all  subdued  and 
almost  alarmed  her. 

But  when  he  asked  her  to  come  again  to- 
morrow, she  could  not  refuse ;  for,  young  as 
«he  was,  she  had  yet  learnt  to  sacrifice  her 
own  pleasure  to  the  good  of  others ;  and  if  it 
would  give  the  poor  sick  man  any  satisfac- 
timi,  she  would  readily  come  every  day  to 
him.  She  repeated  a  great  deal  of  this 
conversation  to  her  mamma,  who  was  much 
surprised  and  struck  by  it ;  nor  could  she 
make  out  the  object  of  the  invalid  in  inquir- 

F  2 
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ing  so  minutely  into  things  which  apparently 
did  not  concern  him  at  all. 

But  her  attention  at  this  moment  was 
distracted  from  such  considerations  by  a 
paragraph  that  she  saw  in  a  newspaper 
about  six  weeks  old,  which  happened  to  fall 
under  her  eye.  The  name  of  Mansfield 
attracted  her ;  and  she  read  the  whole.  It 
was  to  record  the  disgraceful  termination  of 
that  attachment  which  had  once  cost  Fanny 
so  dear ;  it  was  a  chronicle  of  a  stain  on  Cecil 
Mansfield's  honour,  a  wound  on  his  peace, 
the  destruction  of  all  domestic  happiness  and 
family  ties  for  him.  It  stated  that  his  wife, 
the  woman  for  whose  sake  he  had  sinned  so 
deeply,  had  voluntarily  deserted  him  for 
another  ;  had  forsaken  her  infant  of  two 
months  old;  had  thrown  away  good  fame 
and  station,  and  fortune,  to  elope  with  a 
man,  who  was  already  too  notorious  for  his 
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illicit  loves,  and  for  intrigues  of  a  similar 
description :  in  short,  she  had  gone  off  with 
Arthur  Temple ;  and  when  her  husband  nv 
turned  from   Yorkshire,   he    found   only   a 
deserted  house,  and  a  frightened  disorganized 
household,   who   feared  to    tell  him  of  the 
catastrophe   which  had   occurred.      Arthur 
Temple  had  returned  from  the  western  world 
shortly  after  Cecil  went  down  into  Yorkshire, 
and  the  first  visit  he  paid  in  England  was  to 
Mrs.  Mansfield.     The  absence  of  her  hus- 
band left  her  unrestrained  to  the  influence  of 
her  evil  passions,  which  ended  in  a  flight 
with  her  lover  to  the  continent,   that  uni- 
versal refuge  for  the  destitute  of  all  kinds, 
alike  the  resource  for  those  wanting  fortune 
and  those  wanting  character. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Thus  much  Fanny  had  learned  from 
public  papers ;  as  to  Cec3*s  feelings  and  su^-^^ 
ferings,  she  could  only  guess  their  nature ;  bii^^-^ 
she  knew  him  weD,  and  could  guess  thcn^^^^^ 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  It  would  not 
easy  to  describe  the  shock  which  the  intima- 
tion gave  her.  Had  she  ever  indulged  vindic- 
tive feelings  or  malevolent  wishes,  here  woulcX 
have  been  ample  gratification  for  them.  Her 
rival — she  for  whose  promotion  Fanny  had 
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been  sacrificed — had  plunged  deep  in  the  gulf 
of  infamy,  and  won  for  hersdf  those  oppro- 
brioiift  epithets  whidi  tbe  had  formerly  caused 
to  be  fimig  on  her. 

Was  it  possible — oould  she  really  be  such 

a  wretch,  so  lost  to  the  dearest  and  strongest 

leeUngs  of  woman's  heart,  as  to  forget  her 

sacred  duty  as  mother,  forsake  her  helpless 

ini^t,  and  that  without  hope  of  ever  seeing 

it  more  ?     Fanny  shuddered  as  she  thought 

with  shame  and  sdf-abasement  that  Laura 

Mansfidd  was  one  of  her  own  sex.      She 

blushed  to  think  that  a  being  so  lost,  so 

dc^graded,  should  bear  the  name  of  woman ; 

but  deeply  did  she  pity  her,  and  fervently  did 

she  pray  for  her. 

And  what  were  now  the  sensations  of 
Cecil— of  her  brother-in-law,  of  her  former 
lover?  what  were  his  sufferings  and  his  sor- 
rows ?  would  he  not  now  be  brought  by  simi* 
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larity  of  situation  to  feel  some  sympathy  for 
herself — to  experience  some  remorse  for  his 
past  injuries  to  her  now  that  their  conse- 
quences bad  turned  out  so  &tally  for  himself? 
She  should  probably  never  know  the  effect 
the  blow  would  produce — intercourse  with 
him  was  out  of  the  question — all  communi- 
cation between  them  was  cut  off;  and  not 
more  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  than  from 
actual  inclination,  would  she  have  shunned  a 
meeting.  She  could  not  think  of  him  with- 
out pity,  but  she  had  not  the  smallest  senti- 
ment of  her  former  affection  mingled  with 
that  pity.  Then  she  thought  of  that  stem 
old  man,  Laura's  father,  he  who  had  listened 
unmoved  to  her  pleadings  and  her  prayers ; 
who  had  so  proudly  asserted  that  regard  for 
the  family  honour  was  the  motive  for  his 
cruel  decision.  Where  was  that  family  honour 
now  ?  What  was  the  result  of  his  own  earnest 
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endeavours?  His  daughter's  disgrace  was  in 
some  degree  the  work  of  his  own  hand&— 
how  would  he  bear  it  ? 

Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  her  whidi  at 
the  first  moment  seemed  so  wild  and  impro- 
bable that  she  repelled  it,  but  stiU  it  returned; 
as  she  recalled  the  hard  features  of  Mr. 
Henry  Mansfield  at  that  memorable  interview 
in  London,  something  brought  before  her 
mind  the  worn  and  wasted  face  of  the  invalid 
up  stairs.  She  felt  there  was  a  likeness  be- 
tween them;  and  the  thought  having  once 
been  suggested,  she  asked  herself  whether  it 
were  possible  that  the  mysterious  inmate  of 
her  house  was  really  the  father  of  Mrs.  Mans^ 
field,  her  own  persecutor  and  cruel  enemy, 
but  the  unde  of  her  little  girl  ? 

Could  this  be  the  origin  of  his  strange 
questioning  of  Mary  ?  Could  it  be  remorse 
for  his  former  cruelty  which  now  made  him 

p  3 
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sak  if  she  were  happy  ?     Could  it  be  shame 
for  his  past  conduct  which  induced  him  to 
conceal  his  name  ?  or  was  this  not  rather  the 
effect  of  the  stain  his  honour  had  received  by 
his  daughter's  voluntary  disgrace  ?    Was  it 
not  this  which  had  drivein  him  from  the  world, 
and  obliged  him  to  hide  Ins  confusion  in  a 
remote  village?     And  now,  inhere  were  the 
results  of  his  former  schemes  ?     Where  was 
his  daughter  ?      Gone  !    and  he  was  left  a 
helpless  and  sorrow-stricken  old  man,  with  a 
blighted  heart,  to  wither  by  himself — to  die 
under  the  roof  of  her  whom  he  had  ofice 
driven  from  a  dear-loved  home  and  cast  out 
a  forlorn  wanderer  in  the  world  ! 

Surely  there  was  retributive  justice  in  the 
misfortunes  which  had  overtaken  him  !  but  if 
her  conjecture  were  true,  and  he  was  really 
indebted  for  shelter  to  a  woman  whom  he  had 
so  cruelly  injiu-ed,  with  what  feelings  did  he 
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now  regard  her?  Were  they  malevolent 
and  hostile,  or  was  his  heart  softened  by 
misfortune,  and  desirous  of  forgiveness  and 
peace? 

But  perhaps  after  all,  this  was  only  a  wild 
conjecture  of  her  own :  the  likeness,  she 
fancied,  might  take  its  rise  in  her  own  ima- 
gination, and  the  mystery  which  was  supposed 
to  envelop  the  name  and  family  of  her  inmate 
might  be  merely  a  cloud  created  by  the  too 
ardent  curiosity  of  those  who  desired  to 
remove  it,  acting  on  the  cool  and  judicious 
reserve  of  the  servant.  She  would  have 
liked  much  had  it  been  possible  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  but  it  was  out  of  the  question.  She 
could  not  condescend  to  catechise  the  valet,  or 
to  endeavour  to  extract  from  him,  either  by 
question,  hint,  or  insinuation,  those  secrets 
which  his  employer  desired  to  conceal. 

Time,  perhaps,  might  explain,  if  there  was 
really  anything  to  explain ;  but  in  the  mean- 
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time  she  must  wait,  for  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done. 

Her  thoughts  again  reverted  to  Cecil — what 
had  become  of  him  ?  It  was  six  weeks  since 
the  elopement  of  his  wife,  and  during  that 
time  much  might  have  occurred.  She  had 
received  no  information  from  either  of  her  few 
correspondents.  Mrs.  Compton,  indeed,  was 
out  of  the  way ;  but  Frank,  who  had  recently 
written,  had  not  alluded  to  the  subject. 

But  her  anxiety  would  not  allow  her  to 
remain  quite  inactive ;  she  wrote  to  him, 
describing  the  strange  inmate  of  her  house, 
and  her  xmcertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  she 
had  really  seen  him  before,  but  without  men- 
tioning whom  she  fancied  him  to  resemble ; 
then  she  alluded  briefly  to  the  catastrophe  in 
the  Mansfield  family,  and  inquired  if  Frank 
could  tell  her  where  the  unfortunate  Cecil  now 
was,  and  what  had  been  the  result  of  this 
development  to  him. 
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It  was  perfectly  natural  that  she  should  still 
retain  some  interest  in  him ;  he  was  the  father 
of  her  child ;  and  if  all  other  sentiments  of 
tenderness  were  quite  annihilated,  it  was  not 
probable  that  she  should  be  indifferent  to  one 
who  ¥ras  thus  connected  with  her.  Parental 
tenderness  had  been  once  with  him  so  power- 
ful a  sentiment,  that  she  could  not  believe  it 
to  be  quite  extinguished.  Other  passions  for 
a  time  had  obscured,  or  eclipsed  it,  but  those 
passions  were  of  a  nature  to  fade  away,  whilst 
in  a  disposition  like  his,  affection  for  his 
daughter,  she  felt  persuaded,  would  survive 
them  all :  and  this  persuasion  connected  him 
still  with  herself  in  her  own  thoughts.  She 
knew  that  Laura  Mansfield  had  exerted  all  her 
influence  to  repress  his  interest  in  little  Mary ; 
but  that  counteracting  force  was  gone  now, 
and  she  had  a  sort  of  vague  expectation  that 
he  would  seek  some  means  of  commimicating 
with  his  child,  would  show  some  interest  in 
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her,  or  in  some  way  give  evidence  of  the 
existence  in  his  heart  of  some  memory  of 
her. 

Fanny  knew  Cecil  well,  and  she  judged  him 
truly.  When  he  had  returned  to  London 
from  his  successful  canvass  and  triumphant 
election,  nothing  had  been  farther  from  his 
thoughts  and  expectations  than  the  discovery 
which  there  awaited  him.  He  and  his  wife 
had  been  on  unusually  good  terms  for  some 
time  prcNaous,  and  his  heart  bad  been  softened 
and  touched  by  her  suflFering  during  her  re- 
cent illness,  which  had  been  more  than  usually 
severe.  They  had  parted  quite  aflfectionately, 
and  he  had  heard  from  her  as  often  as  he 
coidd  reasonably  expect,  during  his  absence. 
Of  course  the  letters  never  alluded  to  her 
daily  visits  from  Arthur  Temple,  and  he  had 
not  the  smallest  suspicion  that  this  intimacy 
had  been  renewed. 

On  entering  his  own  house,    he  had  pro- 
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ceeded  at  once  to  seek  Laura,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  looked  in  vain  in  her  boudoir, 
her  drawing-room,  and  her  nursery,  that  he 
inquired  with  surprise  of  the  nurse  where  his 
lady  was. 

The  nurse,  who  was  a  good  kind  of  woman, 
burst  into  tears ;  the  nurse-maid  thereupon 
felt  herself  justified  in  indulging  in  a  strong 
fit  of  hysterics;  and  when  to  this  was  added 
the  scream  of  the  child  in  her  arms,  it  was 
so  much  more  than  Cecil  could  bear,  that 
alarmed  and  angry  at  once,  he  rushed  out  of 
the  room,  and  peremptorily  demanded  of  the 
butler,  whom  he  encountered  on  the  stairs, 
where  Mrs.  Mansfield  was  ? 

The  man  replied  he  did  not  know. 

"  Is  she  out  ?"  demanded  the  husband. 

"  She  is  not  come  in.  Sir !"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

**  When  did  she  go  out?" 
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"  Yesterday  evening." 

**  Yesterday  evening  1  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  wonderful,  what  do  you  mean — 
where  is  Mrs.  Mansfield  ?" 

".  I  believe,  Sir,  she  is  gone  to  France  1" 

"  And  what  makes  you  think  so  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Mansfield,  speaking  calmly  fi-om  the  very 
extremity  of  his  excitement. 

"  Mam'selle  Manon  went  with  her  to  the 
station,  Sir ;  but  when  she  saw  what  was 
going  to  happen,  she  left  her  and  came 
back." 

"  Send  Manon  to  me  in  my  dressing- 
room,"  ejaculated  Cecil,  his  voice  half- 
choked,  and  his  face  paUid  with  emotion. 

Mademoiselle  Manon  made  her  appear- 
ance; even  she  looked  moved  and  excited, 
and  although  a  Frenchwoman,  she  appeared 
ashamed  of  the  confession  she  had  to 
make. 
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"  Who  visited  your  lady  whilst  I  was  away, 
Manon  ?" 

'^  Only  her  old  frieDd  and  yours,  Sare, 
Meester  Temple ;  and  I  could  not  help  it, 
Sare,  I  think  it  one  thing  very  wrong,  but 
milady  would  never  hear  me  say  so,  so  I  never 
dare  say  nothing  at  all ;  but  I  assure  you  I 
do  never  approve  de  ces  sortes  d'intrigues, 

non  moi,  je  suis  femme  de  bonne  carac- 
tfere." 

He  did  not  hear  her,  he  was  impatiently 
pacing  up  and  down,  and  muttering  :  ''  Ar- 
thur Temple — the  villain,  the  consummate 
villain — Arthur  Temple !"  He  stopped,  and 
stamped  his  foot  vehemently,  then  remem- 
bering that  the  Frenchwoman  was  present, 
he  checked  himself,  and  turning  again  to 
her,  he  demanded  hurriedly,  abruptly,  almost 
fiercely: 

"  Did  he  meet  her  at  the  station  ?" 
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merable  whilst  with  him,  and  bequeathed 
him  at  parting  shame  and  dishonour. 

Had  he  never  known  Mary  and  Fanny,  he 
might  have  avenged  himself  as  many  men 
do,  by  abusing  the  whole  race  of  women, 
because  one  had  deceived  him ;  but  he  could 
not  do  this  now,  and  indeed  lus  own  earnest 
conviction  was,  that  though  there  are  bad 
women  in  the  world,  it  is   men  who  make 

them  so.  Yes,  it  was  but  the  consistent 
fruits  of  her  education  which  appeared  in 
Laura's  fall.  The  lessons  of  a  cold-hearted, 
calculating  father  had  fallen  on  a  tempera- 
ment congenial  to  them  ;  and  if  in  their 
development  her  passions  wore  a  different 
hue  from  his,  they  still  sprung  from  the 
same  root :  the  quality  of  the  soil  will  change 
the  colour  of  a  blossom,  but  it  will  not  affect 
the  nature  of  the  plant,  or  remove  its  delete- 
rious properties. 
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And  conscience  told  him  that  he  too  had 
helped — his  hand  had  assisted  in  mingling 
the  draught  which  he  now  found  so  bitter 
to  his  taste.  His  unlawful  passion  had 
strengthened  hers,  his  criminal  projects  had 
only  been  seconded  by  her.  Together  they 
had  forgotten  everything,  but  selfish  and 
ungovernable  affections ;  and  what  he  now 
endured  was  but  the  just  consequence  of  his 
previous  guilt. 

Retribution ! 

Then  amidst  the  stormy  gusts  of  passion 
which  shook  his  soul,  there  would  return 
glimpses  of  times  long  past — memories — 
bitter  and  agonizing  memories  of  happier 
days — days  of  tranquillity  and  peace  and 
domestic  enjoyment — days  which,  viewed 
through  the  clouds  of  his  excited  feelings, 
seemed  like  impossible  things,  so  completely 
had  he  travelled  into  another  sphere,  and  so 
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changed  appeared  even  to  himself  his  whole 
soul  and  mind  since  then. 

"  Fool,  that  I  have  been  !"  said  he,  as  he 
dashed  his  hand  upon  the  table,  ^'  fool, 
madman,  thus  to  sacrifice  peace  and  perfect 
happiness  for  a  shadow — a  dream.  O, 
Fanny,  Fanny!  could  I  but  have  you 
as  my  wife  once  more,  worlds  should 
not     tempt     me     to      resign,    or     leave 

you." 

It  was  growing  dark,  the  long,  hot,  dusty 
London  summer  day  was  closing  in,  and 
already  the  gas-lights  in  the  streets  threw 
across  the  room,  between  the  curtains,  their 
chequered  streams  of  flickering  light,  and 
partially  illumined  the  otherwise  dark  apart- 
ment. Hating  himself  and  all  around  him, 
Cecil  closed  his  eyes  even  on  this  faint  ray, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  increasing  darkness  which 
prevailed  as  it  hid  from  his  view  a  hundred 
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objects  which  seemed  to  remind  him  of  his 

misfortunes. 

L3ring  in  this  way,  listless  and  almost 
unconscious  on  a  couch,  he  did  not  hear  the 
door  open,  nor  was  he  aware  of  the  presence 
of  another,  until  a  voice  beside  him  exclaimed  : 

"  Cecil,  where  is  my  daughter  ?" 

He  started  up ;  his  father-in-law  was  beside 
him — the  very  man  whose  machinations  had 
wrought  the  ruin  he  deplored  —  the  man 
whose  advice  had  influenced  him — whose 
hand  had  assisted  to  untie  the  bond  which 
now  he  would  have  given  his  whole  fortune 
again  to  knit. 

Passion  choked  his  utterance,  his  voice 
was  gone ;  and  the  words  which  rushed  from 
his  heart  died  in  an  inaudible  murmur  on  his 
lips. 

"  Where  is  your  tmfe,  Cecil  ?"  agam 
uttered  the  harsh  and  hollow  tones  of  the 
stem  parent. 
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"  My  wife  !  gone — gone  the  way  which 
your  lessons  pointed  out,"  burst  from  him. 
"  She  has  trodden  the  path  marked  for  her 
by  her  parent ;  she  has  gone  to  destruction — 
disgrace— damnation— !" 

"  It  is  true,  then,"  exclaimed  the  parent ; 
''  the  daughter  has  trodden  in  her  mother's 
steps,  has  disgraced  the  name  she  bore! 
Curses  on  her —  curses  on  the  memory  of  her 
mother — vile,  worthless,  despicable  woman ; 
and  it  is  for  such  a  one  as  this  I  have  toiled — 
and  it  is  for  such  a  one  as  this  I  have 
blackened  my  soul  by  lies — and  it  is  for  such 
an  end  as  this  that  I  have  lent  her  my  name — 
a  name  to  which  she  had  no  right — that  she 
might  cover  it  with  infamy !" 

The  old  man  sunk  upon  a  chair,  trembling 
with  passion,  almost  convulsed  by  his  feelings* 
Cecil,  calmed  by  the  sight  of  emotion  to 
which  his  own  was  but  a  jest,  rose  and  stood 
before  him  in  amazement. 
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"  What  can  you  mean,  Sir  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed impatiently.  ^'  Was  Laura  not  your 
daughter?*' 

"  Yes — she  was,  I  believe,  my  daughter," 
said  he  slowly,  and  almost  like  one  speaking 
in  a  dream,  **  she  was  my  daughter ;  but  her 
mother  was  not  my  wife — we  were  never 
married  1" 

To  describe  the  variety  of  feelmgs  which 
the  confession  of  his  &ther-in-law  excited  in 
Cecil's  mind,  would  be  impossible.  Amaze- 
ment, indignation,  scorn,  contempt,  and 
pleasure,  a  vengeful  satisfaction,  rose  one  after 
the  other,  and  one  above  the  other ;  but  they 
all  merged  in  a  doubt  of  his  uncle's  sanity — 
sorrow  and  anger  had  perhaps  turned  his 
brain,  and  he  was  merely  venting  the  fancies 
of  a  disordered  imagination. 

He  protested  his  disbelief  in  the  assertion. 

VOL.   III.  G 
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His  uncle  rose,  and  standing  before  him,  he 
repeated: 

"  It  is  true,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  true. 
I  rejoice,  I  tell  you,  that  the  girl  who  has  so 
basdy  dishonoured  my  name,  and  your  name, 
cannot,  and  shall  not,  inherit  an  acre  of  the 
property  of  which  she  has  thought  hersdf  so 
secure.  Nor  shall  the  puppy  into  whose 
arms  she  has  thrown  herself,  profit  by  the 
income  on  which,  perhaps,  he  has  speculated. 
Without  an  hour's  delay,  I  will  take  measures 
which  shall  ensure  their  mutual  disappoint- 
ment." 

And  with  plans  of  vengeance  in  his  heart, 
the  father  quitted  the  room  leaving  the  hus- 
band to  meditate  in  solitude  over  this  new 
discovery,  and  to  reflect  in  no  very  &vourable 
mood  on  the  fraud  which  his  unde  had 
already  practised  on  him,  and  had  purposed 
practising  on  others  also. 
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That  Fanny  learnt  none  of  these  events 
until  at  least  six  weeks  after  they  occurred 
was  not  surprising,  considering  the  seclusion 
in  which  she  lived,  and  the  natural  repug- 
nance which  Frank  Linwood  felt  to  mention 
the  name  of  one  who  had  caused  them  both 
so  much  distress  and  painful  feeling.     Frank 
Liinwood  may,  perhaps,  be  forgiven  for  enter- 
taining towards  Cecil  Mansfield  sentiments 
which  so  nearly  bordered  on  the  hostile  as  to 
require  constant  suppression  and  watchfulness 
to  prevent  thew  growing  into  positive  iU-will. 
It  was  true  that  there  had  been  no  intentional 
injury,    but   there   had   been   unconsciously 
wounds  inflicted  which  time  did  not  seem 
to  heal. 

Cecil  had  slipped  between  him  and  the 
dearest  object  of  his  heart;  had  unlawfully 
won  those  affections  which  nught  otherwise, 
perhaps,  have  been  his  own.     But  this  might 
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have  been  borne,  nay,  it  would  probably  have 
been  recovered  from,  had  there  been  nothing 
more  to  awaken  feelings  which  were  laid 
asleep,  and  re-open  wounds  already  well  nigh 
closed.  Not  only  had  Cecil  robbed  him  of 
the  prize  which  in  secret  Frank  had  proposed 
to  himself,  but  this  successful  rival  had  not 
known  its  value  when  in  his  possession ;  he 
had  cast  it  aside  in  scorn.  But  even  this,  in 
spite  of  Fanny^s  sufferings,  would  have  been 
forgiven,  but  that  Cecil's  shadow  still  dark- 
ened his  path,  and  formed  an  insurmountable 
barrier,  the  more  obnoxious  because  it  was 
without  a  foundation  in  reason. 

Fanny's  letter,  therefore,  inquiring  about 
Cecil,  occasioned  him  more  than  pain ;  it  was 
with  positive  anger  that  he  threw  it  down, 
and  thought  what  right  had  she  to  put  these 
questions  to  him ;  did  she  do  it  purposely  to 
distress  and  annoy  him  ?    At  least  it  showed 
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carelessoess  of  lus  feelings;  and  his  repug- 
nance to  reply  to  her  occasioned  a  delay  which 
would,  perhaps,  have  heen  very  painful  to 
Fanny,  had  she  not  received  information 
through  another  channel,  which  made  Frank's 
tardy  answer  unnecessary. 
Mrs.  Compton  wrote  thus : 


"  My  dear  Fanny, 
*'  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  returned  to 
LfOndon,  nor  need  I  dwell  on  the  discomforts 
of  a  steamer,  or  the  miseries  of  a  storm.  I 
am  here,  that  is  enough  for  the  journey ;  and 
I  need  my  pen,  paper,  and  power,  for  another 
topic.  Who  do  you  think  I  have  seen — nay, 
who  do  you  think  has  called  on  me  to-day, 
this  very  morning — taken  me  quite  by  sur- 
prise? Fanny,  if  I  have  ever  murmured  at 
the  ways  of  Providence — if  I  have  ever  won- 
dered why  the  vain,  the  cruel,  and  the  wicked 
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were  so  happy — I  own  my  fault.    I  have 
seen  misery  embodied  in  the  person  of  Cedl 
Mansfield.     Yes,  I  have  read  in  his  face  the 
signs  of  an  uneasy  consdence,  a  disappointed 
heart,  a  mind  displeased  with  itself  and  every- 
thing around  it.     Fanny,  you  are  avenged! 
This  gives  you  no  pleasure,  I  know ;  but  it 
does  give  me  intense  satisfaction.     I  take  a 
savage    delight    in    the   knowledge    that  for 
every  bitter  tear  they  wrung  from  you,  they 
will  now  have  cause  to  shed  double  for  them- 
selves.    Do  you  know  the  history — do  you 
know  how  sAe,  whom  I  cannot  name,  has 
consummated  former  treachery  and  levity,  by 
a  shameless  elopement  ?     How  he  has  under- 
gone dishonour  and  disgrace,  which  makes 
him  shrink  from  the  public  eye  ?     He  called 
on  me.     He  wanted,  he  said,  to  know  some- 
thing of  his  child — his  own  daughter.     He 
thought,  perhaps,  I  could  tell  him ;  he  did 
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not  know  where  you  were.  He  seemed  to 
feel  and  to  suffer  too.     I  almost  pitied  him. 

'^  He  has  given  up  his  seat  in  the  House. 
He  says  he  has  arranged  all  his  affairs  in 

Yorkshire,  and  he  is  going  abroad  imme- 
diately for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Norway  and 
Russia — Siberia,  I  believe,  are  his  objects; 
that  is  to  say,  any  piac6  where  he  will  not 
meet  his  worthless  wife.  I  asked  after  his 
daughter.  A  curious  expression  passed  over 
his  face,  and  he  said  she  was  in  the  country ; 
but  he  added :  '  I  shall  never  see  her  again.' 
Then  he  talked  of  your  Mary,  whom  he  per- 
sisted in  designating  as  his  own  child;  and  he 
gave  me  the  little  packet  enclosed  to  transmit 
to  her.  He  showed  me  its  contents.  I  think 
the  likeness  excellently  preserved.  I  remem- 
ber when  you  sat  for  the  original,  years  ago ; 
so  does  he.  That  original — shall  I  tell  you, 
Fanny — he  wears  round  his  neck.     Yes,  he 
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showed  it  to  me;  and  I  said  at  onoe  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  hiiDsdf,  for  he  was 
still  the  husband  of  another  woman,  and  he 
had  no  right  to  think  of  you  in  this  way. 

!'  *  Mrs.  Compton,  your  reproaches  are 
useless ;  all  that  you  say  my  oonscienoe  has 
said  before,  and  in  vain.  My  eyes  are  open 
now,  and  I  see  and  fed  that  Fanny  has  been 
the  one  object  of  my  inmost  heart's  love,  even 
at  the  time  that  I  fancied  I  was  devoted  to 
another.' 

"  *  More  shame  for  you,'  I  said ;  *  and  I 
am  happy  to  assure  you  she  does  not  sym- 
pathize with  you ;  nay,  I  hope  she  will  soon 
show  this  by  imitating  your  example,  and  not 
your  speeches.'  Here  I  own  my  feelings  got 
the  better  of  my  facts;  for  I  grieve  to  say  that 
I  have  but  faint  hopes  of  ever  seeing  you  take 
so  sensible  and  rational  a  view  of  the  matter. 
He  did  not  relish  my  speech  at  all,  changed 
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colour,  and  then,  with  a  very  hesitating 
voice,  hoped  you  woidd  be  happy  at  all  events. 
But  I  do  not  think  he  would  like  you  to  be 
happy  in  any  way  but  that  of  regretting  him. 
Now,  Fanny,  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  telling  you  all  this :  say,  do  you 
think  it  wrong  ?  However,  I  cannot  help  it 
now,  at  all  events.  I  have  not  time  to  re- 
write my  letter,  and  if  I  had,  I  should  probably 
say  the  same  things  again,  so  it  would  be 
useless.  Cecil  says  he  is  dying  of  a  broken 
heart ;  and  if  men  ever  did  die  of  that  malady 
(women  do,  I  believe),  I  should  think  he  was 
in  a  dangerous  state.  He  looks  more  wretched 
and  .  altered  than  I  could  have  fancied  pos- 
sible. After  all,  when  I  think  of  your  quiet 
home,  your  smiling  child,  your  peaceful  coun 
tenance,  I  am  convinced  that  you,  the  victim, 
the  sufferer,  are  happier  far  than  your 
betrayer,  deserter,  persecutor;  and  I  see  that 
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justice,  even  in  this  world,  is  more  even- 
handed  than  I  was  disposed  at  one  time  to 
imagine.  In  short,  conscience  is  the  worst 
tormentor  in  the  world ;  and  my  conscience 
is  telling  me  at  this  moment  that  I  have 
other  things  to  do  than  moralising  to  you. 
"  So  adieu,  my  most  amiahle  friend.'* 

It  was  with  strangely  mingled  feelings  that 
Fanny  read  this  letter ;  the  picture  of  Cecil's 
sufferings  touched  her.  In  spite  of  his  un- 
worthiness,  she  could  not  think  of  him  now 
without  a  degree  of  emotion.  It  was  tran- 
sient:  certainly  at  least  the  portion  of  it 
which  partook  of  tenderness  was  short-lived, 
although  pity  for  him  must  continue  to  be 
felt. 

Self-expatriated,  desolate,  forlorn,  parted 
from,  or  deserted  by,  those  bound  to  him  by 
the  closest  ties,  what  could  be  more  melan- 
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choly  than  his  present  circumstances.  True, 
it  was  his  own  doing — ^it  was  the  bitter  fruit 
of  his  own  works;  but  this  reflection  would 
not  make  him  less  iniserable,  and  could  not 
diminish  her  pity. 

On  returning  Mrs.  Compton's  letter  to  the 
envelope  she  discovered  a  small  additional 
sheet,  which  she  had  not  at  first  perceived,  it 
contained  these  words : 

"  I  understand  the  father  of  the  cidprit 
was  so  overwhelmed  when  he  heard  of  his 
daughter's  flight,  that  he  was  seized  that 
night  with  a  fit  from  which  he  only  partially 
recovered.  Cecil  said  he  had  left  London 
privately,  and  was  supposed  to  be  concealing 
himself  in  the  country;  but  no  one  knows 
precisely  where." 

This  paragraph  diverted  Fanny's  thoughts 
fit)m  Cecil  himself,  and  at  once  brought  them 
home  to  the  inmate  of  her  own  house.     It 
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appeared  a  confirmation  of  her  suspicions ;  no 
doubt  this  was  the  very  individual,  and  her 
memory  had  not  deceived  her.  At  the  very 
time  she  was  reading  this  letter  he  was  con- 
versing with  his  little  niece,  for  Mary  was 

gone  to  pay  him  the  promised  visit,  and  had 
not  yet  returned. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


It  had  not  been  without  some  strong 
feelings  of  repugnance  that  little  Mary  had 
entered  the  room  of  the  sick  man,  so  un- 
pleasant had  been  the  sensations  which  his 
tones  and  looks  awoke  in  her  youthful  mind. 
His  appearance  to-day  was  more  repulsive 
than  before  ;  he  was  lying  in  the  full  light  of 
day,  for  the  bed-curtains  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  windows  thrown  wide  open ;  and  yet 
the  invalid  gasped  for  air,  and  turned  his 
head  restlessly  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
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as  if  vainly  seeking  to  forget  internal  pain 
in  bodily  motion.  His  sinewy  and  withered 
hands  were  clenched  forcibly,  and  occasionally 
he  struck  the  bed  beside  him  with  an  im- 
patience which  told  the  same  tale  of  nervous 
agitation.  Every  feature  of  his  countenance 
betrayed  suffering,  and  as  his  attendant  stood 
beside  him,  she  repeatedly  wiped  from  his 
wrinkled  brow  the  large  drops  of  perspira- 
tion which  gathered  and  rolled  over  them. 

Mary  trembled,  and  drew  back  at  the  sight ; 
but  he  saw  her,  and  motioned  that  she  should 
enter.  Perhaps  he  saw  her  repugnance  by  her 
innocent  face,  for  he  said  abruptly  in  a  low, 
husky  voice : 

"  Hide  behind  the  curtain  if  you  do  not 
like  to  see  me,  but  I  must  speak  to  you." 

The  little  girl,  with  the  gentle  heroism 
which  she  inherited  from  her  mother,  ad- 
vanced  timidly   but   resolutely,  and  though 
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bending  down  her  eyes,  she  stood  firmly  by 
the  bedside,  without  attempting  otherwise 
to  conceal  that  terrible  countenance  fi*om  her 
.view. 

"  How  are  you  to-day,  Sir  ?"  said  she, 
softly  and  tenderly. 

"  Better,  child — I  know  that  I  am  better, 
I  am  getting  better  fast  —I  shall  soon  leave 
this  bed,  and  this  room,  and  this  house,  too, 
Mary — shall  you  not  be  glad?*' 

"  I  shall  indeed,  if  you  get  quite  well." 

"  Mary,  do  you  know  what  they  mean  by 
dying  ?"  inquired  he,  abruptly. 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said : 
"  Yes,  it  is  to  leave  this  world,  and  go  to 
another  to  be  quite  happy." 

"  Ay,  indeed,  then  I  am  going  to  be 
quite  happy,  for  they  tdl  me  I  am  dying, 
but  I  do  not  believe  them — "  he  stopped. 

Poor  little  Mary  knew  not  what  to  say  to 
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this  strange  man,  she  could  not  talk  to  him 
as  she  might  have  done  to  many ;  there  was 
an  instinctive  repulsion  for  which  an  older 
person  might  have  been  puzzled  to  account, 
but  which  none  could  have  felt  more  strongly 
than  she  did. 

"  Does  your  mother  teach  you  to  pray, 
Mary  ?"  demanded  he  suddenly. 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course,"  replied  the  startled 
child. 

"  And  for  whom  do  you  pray  ?" 

"  For  mamma  and  myself,  and  all  my 
friends,  and  everybody." 

"  For  your  enemies  too  ?"  ejaculated  he. 

"  My  enemies  !"  repeated  the  little  girl, 
"  I  have  none  —who  would  be  the  enemv  of 
a  Uttle  girl  like  me  ?" 

"  And  if  you  had  an  enemy,  if  some  one 
had  done  you  harm — much  harm — robbed 
you,  pained  your  mamma,  injured  her  deeply. 
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what  would  you  do  to  them  ?"  said  the  sick 
man,  bending  on  her  a  glance  from  under 
his  grizzled  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  which 
seemed  to  wish  to  read  her  thoughts  in  her 
fece. 

"  I  ^ould  try  to  forgive  them,"  said 
Mary,  looking  up,  and  putting  back  from 
her  dear,  transparent  forehead  the  curls 
which  had  fallen  forward  as  she  bent  down 
her  head. 

"And  does  your  mother  teach  you  this, 
child?  have  you  learnt  this  lesson  from 
her  ?"  demanded  he,  with  an  intense  earnest- 
ness of  manner  that  showed  him  most  deeply 

interested. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have  no  one  else  to  teach  me 
but  dear  mamma." 

"  And  does  she  forgive  her  enemies,  Mary  ? 
or  does  she  tell  you  to  do  what  she  cannot 
practise  herself?" 
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"  Mamma  does  eveiything  ri^t,  and  she 
is  always  kind  and  ready  to  forgive.  If  I  say 
I  am  sorry,  she  forgives  me  directly." 

"  But  she  loves  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  she  loves  me  well,  but  she 
loves  everybody  too,  though  not  so  much  as 
she  does  me ;  and  I  know  she  would  always  try 
to  forgive  every  one  who  hxui;  her.  But 
nobody  does,  she  loves  everybody,  and  every- 
body loves  her." 

The  old  man  was  silent  for  some  minutes, 
and  remained  more  quiet  than  he  had  been 
before.  Then  he  resumed  the  conversation 
on  a  new  topic :  in  a  low,  hoarse,  husky  voice 
he  said : 

"  Tell  me,  Mary,  does  not  your  mamma 
teach  you  that  the  wicked  will  be  punished, 
that  there  is  a  fearful  vengeance  waiting  for 
them  r 

The  child  trembled  equally  at  the  idea,  and 
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the  manner  in  which  it  was  suggested,  and 
replied  only  with  a  low,  faint,  half-reluctant 
"Yes." 

"  And  do  you  believe  her,  Mary  ?"  said  he, 
in  the  same  tone  as  before. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  whatever  mamma  says ; 
but  I  do  not  like  to  think  about  such  a 
thing,  it  is  dreadful." 

"  Yes,  it  may  be  dreadful  to  think  of,  but 
how  much  worse  to  fed ;  you  are  a  child,  but 
perhaps  you  have  evil  passions ;  do  not  yield 
to  them;  do  not  let  them  govern  you,  or 
you  may  live  to  repent  it  as  bitterly,  and  as 
hopelessly,  as  I  do." 

The  little  girl  scarcely  imderstood  his 
words,  but  she  saw  his  feelings  in  his  face, 
she  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes,  and  the  glance 
she  had  of  that  terrible  countenance  haunted 
her  innocent  mind  for  days  and  nights  after- 
wards.    There  was  in  his  features  all  the 
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settled  horror  of  remorse  and  despair ;  a  look 
which  conveyed  feelings  she  could  not  have 
clothed  in  words,  but  which  were  not  the 
less  strongly  and  awAilly  impressed  on  her 
memory.  He  saw  the  expression  of  her 
face,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  even  there ;  in  your  young 
brow  I  read  my  doom ;  you,  whom  unknown 
to  you,  I  have  so  deeply  injured ;  you  even 
turn  from  me  in  imcontroUable  instinctive 
disgust ;  you  are  frightened  at  me  now ;  what 
would  you  say  or  feel  if  you  knew  I  had  been 
your  deadliest  enemy  ?" 

The  poor  child  looked  imploringly  at  the 
nurse  to  interfere ;  she  wished  to  go,  but 
wanted  courage  to  move,  and  as  if  speQ- 
bound  continued  to  stand  by  the  bedside 
of  the  suflFerer,  whose  words  and  looks 
alike  filled  her  with  uncontrollable  horror. 
But  the  nurse,  hoping  some  elucidation  of 
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the  many  mysterious  tokens  she  had  noticed 
in  her  patient's  manner  was  about  to  be 
afforded,  woidd  not  have  stopped  him  for  the 
world,  nor  have  consented  -to  the  departure 
of  Mary,  when  her  presence  promised  so 
much  entertainment  to  her  own  insatiable 
curiosity.  A  longer  silence  than  before  en- 
sued, imtil  at  length  the  sick  man  opening 
his  eyes,  and  struggling  with  some  powerful 
internal  emotion,  exclaimed : 

^^  I  must  see  her ;  I  cannot  die  in  peace 
until  some  reparation  is  made.  It  may  not 
calm  my  feelings,  but  it  cannot  aggravate  my 
sufferings.  Mary,  tell  your  mother  that — " 
he  paused,  seemed  considering,  and  then 
hurriedly  added,  "  that  I  want  to  see  her.'* 

Mary,  glad  to  be  released,  quickly  made 
her  escape,  and  hastening  to  her  mother 
explained  to  her  as  clearly  as  she  coidd  all 
that  had  just  past ;  then  hiding  her  face  in 
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her  mother's  lap,  as  if  to  conceal  her  emotions, 
she  added : 

''  And,  oh,  mamma,  if  you  would  be  so 
good  as  not  to  let  me  go  there  again ;  indeed 
I  cannot  bear  it." 

Aiid  the  poor  little  thing,  quite  overcome 
by  her  excited  feelings,  burst  into  a  vehement 
passion  of  tears.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  mother  coidd  soothe  her  child,  who  she 
saw  plainly  had  been  linknowingly  exposed 
to  a  trial  above  her  years,  and  one  from 
which  many  an  elder  individual  woidd  shrink 
— that  of  witnessing  hopeless  remorse.  The 
description  which  Mary  gave  of  the  con- 
vulsed featiu^,  and  restless  movements  of 
the  sick  man  made  her  shudder ;  and  it  re- 
quired no  small  exertion  to  bring  her  own 
mind  into  a  state  of  sufficient  firmness  to  be 
ready  to  undergo  such  an  ordeal  herself 
But  it  must  be  done.     Solicited  in  such  a 
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way>  in  such  terms,  she  could  not  refuse; 
and  when  she  had  soothed  her  daughter's 
tears,  and  given  her  occupation  which  woidd 
divert  her  mind  by  employing  her  fingers, 
and  thus  prevent  her  if  possible  from  brood- 
ing on  recent  events,  she  prepared  to  obey 
the  summons. 

But  even  then  she  paused  for  a  minute  at 
the  staircase  window,  and  looked  at  the 
plants  which  stood  there  whilst  trying  to 
fortify  hear  mind  for  the  interview.  Had  she 
not  known,  or  at  least  strongly  suspected 
who  he  really  was,  her  feelings  of  repugnance 
would  have  been  much  softened ;  but  as  it 
was,  in  addition  to  her  natural  dislike  to 
witness  suffering  which  she  could  not  alle- 
viate,  and  mental  anguish  which  she  could 
not  dissipate  or  diminish,  she  had  to  en- 
counter the  additional  trial  of  meeting  once 
more  face  to  face  the  individual  whose  ma- 
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chinations  had  blighted  her  happiness,  and 
blasted  her  child's  worldly  prospects  and 
hopes. 

She  thought  of  him,  however,  in  another 
light,  as  a  dying  man,  as  one  whose  own 
hopes  had  withered  beneath  the  invasions  of 
remorse;  as  one  whose  deserted  sick  bed, 
and  helplessly  perishing  body  were  but  too 
true  types  of  the  inward  misery  which  afflicted 
his  mind ;  and  with  an  earnest  aspiration  that 
she  might  show  him  the  way  of  peace  and 
hope,  she  hurriedly  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
entered  the  apartment  of  her  guest. 

She  saw  at  a  glance  that  litde  Mary's 
description  had  not  been  overdrawn;  the 
restlessness  and  all  the  other  painful  symp- 
toms which  she  had  enumerated  were  there, 
and  her  heart  sickened  as  she  advanced  to 
the  bedside.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Fanny's 
fece  for  a  moment,  then  turning  to  his  nurse, 
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imperatively  commanded  her  to  leave  him 
now,  as  he  wished  to  be  alone  with  the  lady. 
The  good  woman  was  compelled  to  withdraw, 
much  to  her  own  disappointment. 

Then  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  remained  for 
a  brief  space  wrapt  in  thought,  during  which 
time  Fanny  carefully  surveyed  his  face,  and 
in  his  withered  features  she  could  now  dis- 
tinctly trace  the  individual  who  had  once  be- 
fore met  her  in  such  diflerent  circumstances. 
Yes,  in  that  emaciated  and  weakened  form, 
so  helplessly  stretched  upon  that  bed  from 
which  he  was  never  more  to  rise,  she  saw  the 
man  who  had  once  so  coldly  rejected  her 
prayers  for  mercy,  so  cruelly  persisted  in 
crushing  her  down  to  the  very  dust  But 
she  saw,  too,  the  sufferer  whose  bodily  pangs 
were  his  least  evils  ;  she  saw  the  father 
deserted  by  his  daughter,  hiding  his  head, 
and  concealing  his  name  from  the  shame 
and  disgrace  which  his  only  child  had  heaped 
upon  it.  And  then  as  her  thoughts  reverted 
to  her  own  father,  to  her  own  desertion  of 
him,  and  all  that  had  since  occurred,  feelings 
of  pity  conquered  everything  else,  and  she 
VOL.  m.  H 
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felt  ready  to  do  or  say  anything  in  her  power 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  him  whose  last 
hours  were  so  certainly  approaching. 

^*  Fanny  EUis,"  said  he^  undosing  his  eyeSy 
and  fixing  a  piercing  look  on  her  hce,  "  do 
you  remember  me  ?*' 

^'  YeSy  I  think  I  once  saw  you  before ;  am 
I  mistaken  ?  not  under  the  name  you  now 
bear/'  said  she  very  gently. 

'^  You  are  right ;  then  you  Jiave  recognised 
me  after  alL  I  knew  you  again  instantly, 
but  you  are  less  changed  than  I  am;  misery 
does  not  leave  such  traces  as  remorse  and 
despair,  of  which  you  can  know  nothing. 
You  know  then  that  your  greatest  enemy,  he 
who  wrought  your  ruin  and  grief;  he  who 
closed  his  eyes  to  your  tears,  and  steeled  his 
heart  to  your  prayers,  who  disgraced  yomrsel^ 
and  dishonoured  your  child;  he  is  \mder 
yoiu:  roof;  you  know  this,  and  you  do  not 
flee  from  it  as  accursed.  Do  you  not  hate 
me?" 

"Heaven  forbid,"  exclaimed  Fanny  earn- 
estly. 

"  Tell  me ;  did  I  cause  you  suffering  and 
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sorrow  ?"  cried  he ;  "  did  I  not  wring  your 
heart,  and  nearly  murder  you  outright ;  and 
do  you  know  for  what  I  did  it  ?'* 

"  I  beheve  I  do,"  she  gently  answered. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  robbed  your  child 
of  her  birth-right;  her  father's  name,  her 
father's  property;  why  I  drove  you  from 
your  husband's  house,  and  steeled  even  his 
heart  against  you.  Do  you  know  what  urged 
me  on  ?" 

She  was  silent. 

"And  can  you  forgive  me,  Fanny?  can 
you  pardon  the  wretch  who  worked  you  all 
this  woe?  speak;  have  I  sinned  beyond 
your  pity  and  forgiveness  ?" 

"No,"  replied  she  firmly,  but  very  ten- 
derly ;  "  that  is,  or  ought  to  be,  impossible. 
I  forgive  you,  Mr.  Mansfield,  fully,  freely, 
as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.      I  have  long  done 


so. 


She  laid  her  hand,  as  she  spoke,  on  his. 
The  long  cold  fingers  closed  on  hers  with  the 
grasp  of  a  vice,  and,  as  he  looked  in  her  face, 
he  said : 

"  It  is  impossible ;  you  may  forgive  me, 

H  2 
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fa^  my  siDS  are  too  deep  to  be  forgiven  on 

'^  Oh.  no,  no  !**  cried  she,  earnestly ;  "  do 
i>c4  think  so** — and  she  would  have  proceeded 
to  :§pci1l  words  of  comfort  to  him,  but  he 
^topjf^'d  her  ahnost  harshly. 

"^  h  IS  no  use  ^)eaking  thus  to  me.  I  am 
<\xrn.  Kitnty  amy,  for  the  past^  but  of  what 
vs^*  vT&r.  such  ^sorrow  be«  I  know  that  were 
r.*>  ^i:\  TO  Act  on-w  again,  I  should  yield  agsdn 
:,*  ;h:  5;An':t  uoiptations,'' 

SS:  iii  n::  know  what  to  sav,  and  he 
'^^s.:r,->;\L  iftiLr  pxiusing  fcH-  strength. 

Tr.-^rv  w:is  a  fiend — a  beautiful  fiend— 
vfc  r .  r^ixxi  :r.e — who  prompted  me  even  to 
:v>  vT*.:;;'^  ,xx\i<  Can  you  forgive  Aer — the 
^.:va::>^S,^  >ur;\ju[itod vou — who,  mo^ee^•en 

z^Ain  :v\^if,  w-^s  vour  dt^uilv  foe?     Fannv, 

.  •  •  • 

I  >.,  :x  I  v'on  Knh  forgive  and  pit)-  her. 
I  lu.*  ^urt  I  r>r3iv  Kth  tv>r  her  and  vou." 

^u:  I  ^v.^.^^/*  .*"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  fierce 
it-xT^   jCirtli::^  tv>  scw  and  rising  firom  his 
Villon's  >^::h  irx*  \>4iemonc^  of  his  feelings. 
'  I  suruic;  tv^ve  the  ungrateful  girl,  for 
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whose  sake  alone  I  thus  blackened  my  soul, 
and  brought  trouble  and  curses  on  my  house. 
I  cannot  and  I  will  not  forgive  the  wretch 
whose  unbridled  passions  have  made  me 
blush  that  she  called  me  father — have  obliged 
me  to  hide  my  name  from  the  disgrace 
she  has  heaped  on  it,  and  brought  me  down 
to  the  grave  in  shame  and  sorrow.  Nay, 
do  not  shudder,  or  look  imploring — I  need 
nothing  to  remind  me  of  what  your  religion 
requires ;  but  I  tell  you  I  cannot  practise  it. 
Ciu'ses — the  bitterest  curses  on  her  head ! 
May  the  shame,  reproach,  and  agony,  she 
has  brought  on  me  be  heaped  ten-fold  on 
her — "  he  stopped,  exhausted  by  his  passion, 
and  Fanny,  pale  and  shuddering  with  horror, 
exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  do  not — do  not  say  so ;  retract  those 
dreadful  words,  and  let  me  send  her,  as  your 
parting  message,  something  which  may  touch 
her  heart,  and  call  her  back  to  virtue.  For- 
giveness and  gentleness  go  farther  to  reclaim 
than  harsh  denunciation." 

"  Yes,  if  I  could  say  so  with  truth,  I  would 
tell  her  I  forgive  her,  but  only  because  I  know 
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by  bitter  experience  that  forgiveness,  such  as 
you  bestow  on  me,  is  in  reality  heaping  coals 
of  fire  on  the  head.  But  I  cannot  say  so 
now.  I  have  thrown  away  my  peace,  my 
hopes  for  hereafter,  and  my  life  here,  for  that 
abandoned  girl ;  and  weQ  has  she  repaid  me. 
It  was  for  her  I  did  it — it  was  to  secure  her 
wealth,  and  station,  and  happiness.  Take 
back  your  forgiveness,  Fanny ;  it  is  an  addi- 
tional load  on  my  heart.  I  will  not  have  it ; 
and  yet  it  is  as  well ;  you  cannot  alter  my  fate 
or  my  feelings.  I  am  dying,  and  all  here 
will  soon  be  over — "  He  closed  his  eyes, 
and  looked  so  exhausted  that  she  was  on 
the  point  of  ringing  for  his  attendants,  but 
he  still  held  her  hand  so  firmly  that  she  could 
not  extricate  her  fingers  fi*om  his  painful 
grasp,  nor  succeed  in  reaching  the  bell.  He 
appeared  unconscious  of  her  efforts  to  rdeas^ 
herself,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
remain  quiet  \mtil  his  hold  relaxed,  which  she 
thought  it  must  do  presently. 

A  space  of  time,  which  appeared  to  her 
very  long,  elapsed,  and  then  he  unclosed  his 
eyes  and  his  hand  at  the  same  time. 
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"  Fanny,  you  do  not  know  how  much,  how 
deeply,  I  have  sinned  for  that  girl ;  but  she 
deserves  no  more  from  me  now.  She  has 
cat  herself  off — she  has  cast  herself  away ; 
and  am  I  to  blame  if  I  will  not  stoop  now  to 
soil  my  name  with  the  infamy  she  has  con- 
tracted ?  I  loathe  and  detest  her,  and  her 
image  haunts  me  yet;  her  voice  for  ever 
rings  in  my  ear :  would  that  I  could  forget 
her  quite !  But  you  have  a  child ;  my  blood 
runs  in  her  veins.  She  is  young  and  fair. 
I  will  compensate  to  her  for  the  injury  I  have 
done  her.  The  inheritance  which  shoidd 
have  been  Laura's  shall  now  be  transferred 
to  her,  and  if  I  cannot  give  her  back  her 
birthright,  I  will  give  her  what  shall  make 
her  loved,  and  served,  and  honoured,  in  spite 
of  that  misfortune.  She  shall  inherit  every 
farthing  of  the  money  I  can  command. 
Will  not  this  make  her  some  amends  ?" 

"No,"  said  Fanny,  firmly.  "No,  keep 
your  wealth  for  those  who  have  a  juster 
daim  on  it.  It  is  true  my  daughter  is  yoxu* 
niece,  but  she  shall  not  dispossess  your  child, 
or  step  into  an  inheritance  which  of  right 
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belongs  to  another.  I  do  not  want  gold  for 
her.  I  know  only  too  well  that  money 
cannot  give  happiness;  and  as  she  will,  I 
trust,  be  preserved  from  want,  I  am  equally 
desirous  she  should  be  secured  frt)m  riches. 
She  shall  not  have  your  fortune ;  give  it  to 
your  grand-daughter.     It  is  hers  by  right." 

"No,  it  is  not,"  exclaimed  he.  "The 
birth  of  my  grand-slaughter  is  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace  to  me — a  blot  on  my  honour — ^the 
seal  of  my  daughter's  infamy.  Yes,  the 
stain  runs  from  one  to  another,  and  that 
child,  if  she  survives  to  be  a  woman,  will 
surely  follow  in  the  steps  of  her  mother  and 
her  mother's  mother.  Why  should  I  add 
to  her  temptations,  or  heap  on  her  wealth 
which  you  reject  and  despise  for  your  own 
child  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  her  right,"  replied  Fanny ; 
"  and  if  you  do  not  choose  to  leave  your 
money  to  your  erring  daughter,  you  ought 
not  to  disinherit  her  innocent  child." 

"  And  is  it  possible  that  you  are  proof  to 
the  temptation  ?  Fanny,  with  gold  within 
your  reach,  can  you  forbear  to  stretch  your 
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hand  to  clutch  the  tempting  prize,  and  that 
not  for  yourself,  but  your  child  ?  But,  as  to 
giving  my  money  to  my  daughter,  rather 
would  I  cast  it  all  to  the  winds.  Nor  has 
she  any  claim ;  think  what  you  please  of  me, 
recoil  before  the  additional  villany  which  I 
expose,  but  I  tell  you  that  infamous  girl  is 
the  daughter  of  an  unwedded  mother.  I  was 
never  married,  and  she  has  only  trod  in  the 
steps  her  mother  took  before  her." 

Fanny  coidd  not  avoid  starting  with  sur- 
prise at  this  declaration ;  she  looked  doubt- 
fully at  Mr.  Mansfield,  for  she  thought  his 
senses  were  wandering,  so  incredible  did  the 
assertion  appear  to  her ;  but  in  spite  of  what 
she  deemed  the  wildness  of  his  words  there 
was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to  corroborate 
the  idea.  He  saw  her  expression  and  replied 
to  her  looks,  for  she  did  not  speak. 

"  Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true — you  look  doubt- 
ful and  wondering — but  on  the  word  of  a 
dying  man  I  assert  it,  I  never  married ! — the 
mother  of  Laura  was  such  a  one  as  you  have 
seen  the  daughter,  but  she  was  of  low  birth, 

H  3 
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and  she  tempted  me  and  I  tempted  her-^-oor 
passions  were  strong  and  imchecked-«-bot 
none  knew  we  were  not  married.  She  did  not 
live  long ;  and  when  I  saw  her  daughter**^ 
our  oidy  child — growing  up  with  afl  the  giaoe^ 
which  could  make  a  parent  proud,  I  grieved 
that  I  had  never  done  her  mother  juistice ; 
and  I  thought  I  could,  by  silence  on  thtf 
point,  compensate  for  past  and  irremecfiaUe 
wrongs.  T  gave  her  all  I  could— -educatictt, 
indulgence,  station,  and  name.  I  toiled  and 
laboured  for  her,  and  it  seemed  to  me  but 
justice  to  secure  to  her  the  property  whidi 
would  have  been  hers  but  for  my  folly.  And 
now  what  is  the  end  of  all  this  ?"  continued 
he,  his  voice  rising,  and  his  eye  Intiftting  as 
he  spoke ;  "  where  is  my  daughter,  for  whom 
I  have  sinned  away  my  soul  ?  What  plea- 
sure have  I  in  the  labour  of  my  hands^  in 
all  my  toil  and  trouble  ?  what  profit  in  it  ? 
She  is  gone,  and  my  life-long  labouK,  to 
build  myself  a  name — a  family — are  wasted. 
And  all  this  would  be  nothing,  too,"  he  added, 
still  more  vehemenfly ;  "  I  could  bear  it  aD) 
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hai  a  busy  voice  within — an  incessant  tor- 
tariff  voice — ^whispers :  *  It  was  I  did  it ;  it 
is  my  work.  I  corrupted  the  fountain,  must 
I  wonder  if  the  stream  is  troubled  ?  I  se- 
diilced  the  mother,  am  I  not  answerable  for 
the  daughter's  faD  f  But  I  am  not,  I  will  not 
be,  answerable  for  it.  It  was  her  own  vile 
piission  led  her  s^tray;  what  have  I  to  do 
with  that?" 

*"  Do  not  exhaust  yourself  by  these  useless 
struggles,"  cried  Fanny  earnestly ;  "  the  voice 
of  consdenoe,  of  which  you  speak,  is  sent  not 
to  drive  you  to  despair,  but  to  lead  you  to 
repentance.  The  deeper  your  offences  have 
been,  the  more  need  is  there  that  you  should 
listen  to  it.  You  were  surely  right  in  giving 
your  daughter  all  you  could ;  why  reproach 
youi'self  uselessly  for  that  ?" 

"  Because  I  gave  her  not  only  what  was 
mine  in  justice  to  give,  and  her  right  to 
expect,  I  forced  or  persuaded  others  to  give 
her  that  on  which  she  had  no  daim.  Yes, 
we  stole  from  you  your  husband's  love,  before 
we  robbed  you  of  himself.     It  was  a  plot — a 
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deep-laid  and  too  successful  plot — to  whidi. 
Cecil  fell  a  victim.  You  can  little  imagine 
the  time,  the  trouble,  the  art  it  required  to 
bring  this  to  pass.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
detach  his  heart  from  you,  and  induce  him  to 
contemplate  a  separation  without  abhorrence. 
Tell  me  is  there,  can  there  be,  pardon  for 
such  a  demon's  work  as  this  ?  What  excuse 
can  even  your  charity  devise  for  so  black  and 
lieUish  a  design?  No,  the  guilt  is  on  my 
head ;  from  beginning  to  end  I  have  been  the 
perpetrator  of  the  whole,  and  there  is  not  in 
my  heart  the  shadow  of  hope  that  the  crime 
will  be  forgiven." 

Fanny  attempted  to  assure  him  of  her  full 
and  entire  forgiveness,  but  he  would  not 
listen. 

"  No,"  cried  he  almost  fiercely,  "  I  do  not 
want  you  to  forgive  me — I  do  not  ask  to 
have  your  pardon.  It  is  torture,  it  is  mad- 
dening ;  I  longed  for  it,  I  panted  for  it ;  I 
thought  it  would  cool  my  burning  heart,  but 
it  is  only  an  addition  to  my  misery.  Your  soft 
voice,  your  angelic  face,  seem  but  to  mock 
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me  with  their  kind  expression.  Leave  me, 
leave  me  to  the  demons  of  remorse  and  rage ; 
they  are  my  fit  companions.     Go." 

He  seemed  beside  himself  with  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  feelings,  and  she  gladly  with- 
drew, her  mind  filled  with  powerful  emotions, 
in  which  astonishment  and  horror  had  a  piin- 
cipalpart. 

On  the  stairs  she  encountered  Mr.  Mans- 
field's servant,  accompanied  by  two  strangers, 
who  seemed  to  be  ascending  with  him  to  the 
chamber  of  his  master.  She  stopped  him  a 
moment,  to  tell  him  she  had  just  left  it,  and 
that  she  feared  the  sick  gentleman  was  much 
exhausted,  as  he  had  been  talking  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  Jenkins  made  a  brief  but  civil  answer, 
and  hurried  on  with  an  anxious  countenance. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  she  saw 
the  two  strangers,  whom  she  conjectured  to 
be  lawyers,  quit  the  house.  She  then  sent  to 
inquire  for  her  guest,  and  the  answer  was 
that  he  was  worse,  and  supposed  to  be  rapidly 
sinking;  she  ascertained   that  his  intellects 
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were  dear,  but  his  mind  seemed  much  agi- 
tated,  from  which  she  gathered  that  he  was 
still  suffering  from  the  remorse  which  had 
oppressed  him  during  the  interview  in  the 
forenoon. 

To  pray  for  him  was  all  she  could  do.  It 
was  very  awfrd  to  her  to  feel  that  within  a 
few  yards  of  her  lay  one  dying  in  the  agonies 
of  despair  and  remorse,  for  crimes  committed 
against  herself.  To  witness  the  hand  of 
Heaven  thus  extended  to  fight  for  her,  and  to 
see  him  who  had  once  so  heartlessly  crushed 
her  happiness  and  ruined  her  peace,  now 
writhing  in  his  turn  under  the  weight  of  a 
blow  which  no  human  power  could  avert,  and 
like  herself  formerly,  struggling  hopelessly 
with  a  pressure  too  mighty  for  him  to  con- 
tend with. 

She  could  not  sleep  that  night,  so  intendy 
was  her  mind  fixed  on  what  had  just  passed, 
or  occupied  in  conjecturing  what  might  then 
be  passing.  She  lay  awake  listening  to  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  and  subdued  voices  in  the 
next  room,   with  occasional  hasty  and  pas- 
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sionate  interjections  from  the  dying  man. 
These,  however,  grew  fainter,  and  towards 
morning  afl  was  hushed  in  profound  sUence, 
when,  overcome  by  weariness,  she  feU  herself 
into  a  deep  slumber. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  first  thing  Fanny  learnt  from  her 
attendant  in  the  morning  was  that  her  in- 
mate was  dead,  he  had  expu-ed  in  the  night. 
She  was  not  surprised,  although  moved  and 
shocked  to  think  of  his  wretched  state  of 
mind,  and  his  sad  and  lonely  death-bed ;  it 
was  dreadful  to  think  of  such  an  end  to  such 
a  career,  and  though  she  could  not  question 
the  justice  of  this  awful  dispensation,  she 
shuddered  as  she  reflected  on  it.  She  blamed 
herself  for  not  having  spoken  more  openly, 
more  forcibly,  of  the  way  of  peace ;  for 
having  shrank  from  him  and  neglected  this 
charitable  duty  to  a   guilty  and  remorseful 
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man.  She  thought  she  had  been  cowardly 
and  selfish,  and  shed  tears  over  her  own 
imaginary  remissness,  yet  she  was  not  really 
to  blame;  his  violence  and  his  su£ferings 
had  alike  made  it  impossible  to  do  more 
than  she  had  done,  and  in  her  situation 
few  would  perhaps  have  even  attempted  so 
much. 

Her  mind  reverted  to  the  declaration  he 
had  made  with  regard  to  Laura,  and  she 
wondered  if  Cecil  was  aware  of  the  stain  on 
his  wife's  descent.  She  considered  deeply 
whether  she  was  bound  to  say  anything  her- 
self on  the  subject.  She  rather  thought  not, 
she  had  no  proof  to  substantiate  Mr.  Mans- 
field's assertion,  and  she  felt  even  inclined 
herself  to  doubt  whether  it  was  in  truth 
founded  on  any  fact,  or  did  not  result  fi-om 
his  vindictive  feelings  at  the  moment.  If 
it  was  really  true,  how  terribly  just  it  was 
that  the  child  who  owed  her  existence  to  his 
irr^ulated  passions,  and  for  whom  he  had 

planned  and  contrived  so  much  wickedness 

• 

should  thus  be  the  very  instrument  to  punish 
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these  sins,  and  by  her  own  misconduct  should 
bring  disgrace  and  shame  on  him. 

She  checked  the  thought,  however,  as 
being  too  near  akin  to  harsh  judgment  and 
censoriousness.  What  right  had  she  to 
censure  others,  might  not  she  find  to  her 
cost  that  she  too  had  incurred  the  sentence 
she  was  so  ready  to  pass  upon  another; 
was  her  past  conduct  so  immaculate  that 
she  was  warranted  in  deciding  on  the  de- 
gree of  retribution  contained  in  the  mis- 
fortunes experienced  by  others,  or  should 
she  like  the  same  standard  to  be  applied 
to  her. 

Oh  no,  rather  let  her  sorrow  in  silence 
for  their  misconduct,  and  pray  for  those  who 
were  still  in  a  situation  to  benefit  by  her 
prayers. 

Hours  past  on,  and  she  began  to  fed 
desirous  of  knowing  what  was  to  be  done 
relative  to  the  corpse  which  was  now  lying 
under  her  roof;  there  seemed  no  one  to 
take  any  interest  in  the  matter,  save  the 
valet  of  the  deceased,  and  she  left  him  to 
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give  what  orders  he  thought  necessary, 
only  thinking  that  he  might  as  well  go 
throu^  the  form  of  telling  her  what  was 
to  be  done,  even  if  the  matter  was  per- 
fectly decided  on. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  she  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of 
Mary's  lessons  by  a  demand  for  admission, 
and  on  her  giving  the  required  invitation  she 
Was  astonished  to  perceive  a  stranger  in 
company  with  the  clergyman  and  Mr. 
Jmkins. 

The  latter  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, introducing  the  stranger  as  Mr.  Hook, 
the  attorney,  who  had  recently  drawn  up  the 
will  of  his  late  lamented  master,  and  as  that 
will  contained  some  directions  relative  to  his 
funeral,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  open 
and  read  it  at  once,  and,  moreover,  the  gen- 
tleman had  expressed  a  wish  that  both  the 
dergyman  and  Mrs.  Ellis  should  be  present 
at  this  reading. 

Fanny,  who  had  risen  of  course  on  their 
entry,  sent  Mary  from  the  room,  and  now  sat 
down,  requesting  her  visitors  to  find  seats 
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likewise;  she  invited  the  good  old  Mr. 
Anderson  to  take  a  place  by  her  on  the  sofii, 
which  he  did,  whilst  Mr.  Jenkins  retreated 
respectfiilly  near  the  door,  and  was  not  to  be 
persuaded  to  sit  down  at  all. 

Mr.  Hook,  taking  the  smallest  chair  he 
could  find,  a  peculiarity  of  all  stout  heavy 
gentlemen,  and  crossing  his  legs  in  three 
several  positions  before  finally  settling  which 
he  preferred,  proceeded  first  to  blow  his  nose 
loudly,  then  after  sundry  hems,  unfolded  the 
document,  and  commenced  reading.  The 
will  was  drawn  up  in  the  testator's  own  name, 
as  Henry  Mansfield,  of  Berkeley  Street, 
London,  a  discovery  which  seemed  rather 
to  astonish  the  clergyman,  who  whatever  he 
thought  of  him,  did  not  seem  prepared  for 
this.  It  proceeded  as  such  documents  usually 
do,  having  been  written  with  all  the  legal 
accuracy  of  which  Mr.  Hook  was  master ;  but 
his  manner  of  disposing  of  his  property  was 
more  extraordinary. 

To  his  daughter  Laura,  he  announced  that 
he  left  only  the  knowledge  that  she  was  ille- 
gitimate, a  knowledge  which,  but  for  her  late 
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conduct,  she  would  never  have  acquired ;  this 
information,  together  with  the  assurance  that 
she  had  caused  his  death,  was  all  the  legacy 
he  bequeathed  to  her.  To  her  child  he  left 
his  good  wishes,  but  nothing  more;  if  she 
lived,  she  would  be  amply  provided  for,  and 
if  not,  she  would  need  nothing  from  him. 
To  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  Cecil  Mans- 
field, he  left  all  the  plate,  pictures,  and 
books,  in  his  house  in  Berkeley  Street,  but 
the  house  itself,  with  its  furniture,  was  imme- 
diately to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  attached 
and  faithful  servant,  Thomas  Jenkins.  One 
hundred  poimds  he  gave  in  trust  to  the 
dergjman  of  the  parish,  to  be  expended  by 
him  in  relieving  the  destitute  of  his  flock, 
twenty  pounds  every  year,  after  which  period 
he  wished  his  name  to  be  forgotten  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

The  rest  of  his  property,  amoimting  to 
rather  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
arising  partly  from  insurances  eflFected  on  his 
life,  partly  from  a  legacy  recently  left  him 
by  a  distant  relative,  he  bequeathed  entirely 
to  his  hostess,  Fanny  Ellis,  in  trust  to  be  dis- 
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posed  of  in  charity,  according  to  h^  will  and 
discretion,  for  such  purposes  as  he  pointed 
out,    namely,    building    churches,   founding 
schools,  or  endowing  hospitals;    but   it  too 
was  to  be  all  disposed  of   within  the  same 
limited  period  of  five  years ;    any    surplus 
which  might  be  suffered  to  remain  after  the 
expiration  of  five   years   was  to  be  given  to 
little   Mary  ElUs   to   purchase   books.     He 
added  that  he  had  wished  to  give  her  the 
whole  sum  for  the  child's  own  benefit,   but 
that  the  mother  had  so  resolutely  refiised  it, 
that  he  could  not  persist  in    the  plan,  but 
adopted  another,  which  he  was  sure  would 
give  her  pleasure.     As  to  his  own  body,  he 
desired  his   funeral   might   be   as   plain  as 
possible,  that  no  monument  should  be  erected 
to  him,  but  that  his  body  should  be  laid  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  parish  where  he  died,  with 
a  flat  stone  over  the  grave,  bearing  as  its  only 
inscription  the  single  word  "  Miserrimus."* 

*  This  brief  and  comprehensive  epithet  may  be 
found  on  a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
beautiful  old  church  of  Shottesbrook,  in  Berks.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  record  is  remaining  of  the 
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Faimy  felt  greatly  relieved  when  the  high 
pitched  and  monotonous  voice  of  the  lawyer 
was  suddenly  dropped,  and  she  found  the 
win  was  concluded  without  any  reference  to 
the  reason  why  he  had  wished  to  bequeath  his 
property  to  his  great  niece,  or  the  relationship 
existing  between  them.  She  experienced  at 
the  same  time  a  great  accession  of  anxiety  in 
considering  the  new  and  responsible  situation 
in  which  she  was  placed,  as  the  sole  disposer 
of  such  a  sum  for  purposes  so  important. 
She  distrusted  herself  and  her  own  heart, 
and  could  not  suppress  a  fear  lest  sh^ 
should  be  led  in  some  way  to  do  what  was 
unjust,  injudicious,  or  in  any  degree  repre- 
hensible by  the  great  power  now  put  into  her 
hands. 

She  could  not  say  much  on  this  occasion, 
and  two  of  her  visitors  withdrew  as  speedily 
as  possible  after  the  conclusion  of  the  business 
in  hand,  Mr.  Anderson  only  remaining  to 
express  to  her  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at 
a  disposal  of  property  in  a  way  which  he  was 


individaal  assuming  such  a  title,  but  the  word  speaks 
TQlomes. 
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convinced  would  prove  beneficial  to  hun- 
dreds. 

She  thanked  him  for  his  good  opinion,  but 
owned  that  she  should  have  been  far  happier 
had  she  escaped  the  tnist  altogether;  she 
could  not,  however,  converse  on  the  subject 
at  present,  some  time  must  be  allowed  for  her 
to  consider  it  and  compose  her  mind,  mean- 
while she  would  ask  her  old  friend's  prayo^ 
that  she  might  be  guided  and  directed  in  the 
right  way,  and  supported  under  the  heavy 
burden  thus  unexpectedly  thrown  upon  her. 
He  left  her,  and  she  sat  down  to  reflect  on  the 
past. 

Miserrimus !  most  miserable  !  the  word 
rang  in  her  ears,  and  haunted  her  unceasingly. 
It  spoke  of  hopes  fixed  only  on  this  world, 
and  therefore  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  of 
ambitious  views  crushed,  covetous  projects 
baffled,  aifection  blighted  and  trust  betrayed, 
it  spoke  of  all  that  was  dark  and  gloomy  in 
this  life,  uncheered  by  the  powerful  light 
which  can  tinge  even  the  deepest  shadows 
with  a  ray  of  its  own  brightness. 

Miserable  man,  indeed  ;  with  all  her  suf- 
ferings she  had  been  able  to  look  with  hope 
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apwardsy  but  he — his  day  had  set  m  gloomy 
despair,  or  at  least  in  dark  despondency. 

Her  thoughts  turned  to  his  daughter. 
Was  it  not  possible  that  the  knowledge  of 
her  father's  miserable  end,  of  his  message 
to  herself,  and  of  all  that  message  implied, 
might  now  touch  her  heart,  and  produce, 
before  it  was  too  late,  penitence  and  reform- 
ation m  her? 

Fanny  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that 
such  a  message  could  be  received  with  in- 
difference ;  it  was  of  a  nature  which 
must  tell  powerfully  on  her  feelings,  and 
Laura  at  least,  she  trusted,  might  be  saved 
fix)m  a  further  downward  progress — might 
be  snatched  from  destruction — might  have 
less  reason  to  choose  as  her  epitaph  the  same 
melancholy  record  which  her  father  had 
selected. 

When  Frank  Linwood  received  Fanny's 
letter,  requesting  information  with  regard  to 
her  brother-in-law,  it  had  excited  him  in  a 
very  extraordinai^  degree.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  felt  quite  angry  with  her.  It 
appeared  to  him  so  extremely  unjust,  unrea- 

VOL.   III.  I 
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sonable,  unkind,  to  require  from  him  intel- 
ligence of  her  former  lover— from  him,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  past  r^arding  her 
as  exclusively  his  own.  She  had  no  right  to 
care  for  Cecil,  nor  to  concern  herself  in  his 
misfortunes ;  the  fact  of  his  wife's  misconduct 
did  not  remove  the  bar  which  had  separated 
them,  nor  if  she  were  now  to  be  divorced,  as 
beyond  a  doubt  she  deserved,  would  Fanny 
be  justified  in  any  return  of  her  former 
partiality. 

He  wondered  how  Fanny  could  be  so  very 
indifferent  to  his  feelings,  as  thus  carelessly 
to  wound  them;  and  at  first  he  sternly 
resolved  not  to  give  her  any  answer  at  all. 
He  was  conscious,  however,  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
ungentlemanlike ;  and,  after  a  considerable 
struggle,  he  did  at  last  so  far  relent  towards 
her,  as  to  determine  to  reply  to  her  application; 
but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  so  im- 
mediately. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  in  his  defence,  or 
any  other  apology  to  make  for  him,  than 
that  he  was  a  man,  and  as  such  subject  to 
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some  of  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  mortals. 
He  was  likewise  very  much  in  love,  without 
being  perfectly  certain  that  his  attachment 
would  prove  a  happy  one;  a  little  jealousy 
was  therefore  by  no  means  very  unreasonable, 
considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
past,  and  the  situation  in  which  Fanny  was 
placed.  If  these  considerations  do  not  account 
for  his  unreasonable  suspicions  as  to  her 
motives,  I  have  no  other  excuse  to  offer. 
She  had  refused  him  on  the  plea  that  Cecil 
lived,  and  she  wanted  Frank  to  tell  her  what 

« 

was  become  of  his  living  rival. 

After  several  days'  delay  and  consideration, 
he  slowly  and  reluctantly  assumed  his  pen, 
and  replied  to  her  letter;  but  his  feelings 
were  not  to  be  repressed.  Every  line  which 
he  wrote  betrayed  them :  pique  and  jealousy, 
and  offended  affection,  lurked  in  every  sen- 
tence ;  moreover,  he  had  no  information  to 
give,  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  procure  any ; 
and,  in  short,  never  was  a  more  disobliging 
epiBde  despatched  by  a  lover  to  his  mistress. 
His  indignation  lasted  until  he  had  dropped 
the  letter  into  the  letter-box,  and  even  accom- 

I  2 
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panied  him  part  of  the  way  home ;  but  then  it 
began  rapidly  to  subside,  and  before  he  had 
reached  his  lodgmgs  it  was  only  by  a  viol«it 
effort  that  he  could  stiD  fancy  himsdf 
angry. 

He  took  up  her  letter  again,  perhaps  with 
the  intention  of  renewing  his  irritation  by  its 
re-perusal ;  but,  somehow  or  oth^,  it  produced 
now  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  Either  some 
magic  spell  was  cast  on  hun,  or  the  writing 
was  changed — everj^line  and  sentence  breathed 
such  a  totally  different  sentiment  from  what 
he  had  fancied.  The  fact  of  her  referring  to 
him  at  all,  marked  alike  her  confidence  and 
her  dependence.  She  seemed  to  have  no 
other  friend  whom  she  could  trust,  and  no 
hesitation  in  trusting  him.  Tlien,  though 
there  was  evidently  no  reluctance  to  mention 
the  name  of  her  brother-in-law,  there  was 
care  distinctly  marked  to  show  that  her  feel- 
ings towards  him  were  perfectly  justifiable  in 
their  nature,  and  he  fancied  also  an  anxiety 
to  avoid  any  pain  to  himself  in  her  manner 
of  introducing  the  subject.  There  was  pro- 
priety and  delicacy  in  every   line   she   had 
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penned,   and  a  very  decided  friendship  for 
himself  marked  her  application. 

And  to  this  letter  he  had  replied  in  a 
manner  which,  if  he  remembered  rightly, 
could  not  fiul  to  shock  her :  he  had  allowed 
sentiments  of  ang^,  not  only  to  dwell  in  his 
heart,  but  to  dictate  to  his  pen  expressions 
which  would  certainly  astonish,  perhaps  affront 
her.  Was  this  possible  ?  Under  what  strange 
delusion  had  he  been  acting?  He  tried  to 
recal  the  words  he  had  written,  but  he  could 
not ;  he  only  remembered  the  feelings  which 
had  prompted  them.  He  would  have  given 
a  great  deal  to  have  recalled  the  letter  itself, 
but  this  was  equally  beyond  his  power.  He 
could  not  now  prevent  her  seeing  and  reading 
it,  and  he  must  wait  and  see  what  conse- 
quences it  would  produce.  Would  she  be 
angry  ?  Would  she  write  again  ?  Perhaps 
she  would  not  discover  the  temper  in  which 
it  had  been  written;  it  might  be  only  his 
guilty  conscience  which  made  him  sensible  of 
the  meaning;  and  she,  suspecting  nothing, 
might  discover  nothing  peculiar  in  its  tone  or 
expression.     With  this  hope  he  consoled  him- 
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self,  and  waited  with  what  patience  he  oodd 
to  hear  the  result. 

Fanny  deliberated  long  and  thoughtfbDy 
on  the  new  care  which  had  devcdved  upoB 
her ;  and  the  determination  which  she  cafloe 
to  was,  to  acquaint  Frank  Linwood  with  the 
circomstance,  and,  with  his  hdp,  conskkr 
what  she  should  do.  But  as  she  was  expect- 
ing daily  to  hear  from  him»  she  defened 
addressing  him  again  imtil  the  arrival  of  his 
letter,  for  she  fancied  the  delay  must  arise 
from  his  being  out  of  town. 

At  length  it  came;  and  when  she  had 
read  it  through,  she  foimd,  brief  as  it  was,  it 
was  yet  too  long.  She  dropped  it  from  her 
hands,  and  sat  for  some  minutes  lost  in 
amazement.  What  had  she  said  or  done  to 
deser\^e  such  a  repulse  ?  it  was  such  a  very 
cross  letter — she  really  could  think  of  no 
other  term  to  apply  to  it — it  was  very  cross. 
She  pondered  over  it,  but  it  puzzled  her 
beyond  expression ;  Frank  was  angry  about 
something,  and  that  something  was  con- 
nected with  her.  Of  this  she  felt  persuaded; 
but  beyond  this,   she  could   not   penetrate. 
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One  thing  was  oartain,  she  should  not  apfdy 
to  him  again ;  the  advice  and  assistance  she 
had  been  proposing  to  request  would  not  now 
be  sought  for;  unless  he  addressed  her  in 
a  very  different  tone,  she  should  make  no 
further  application  to  him. 

Fortunately  she  had  another  friend  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Compton,  who,  as  steady, 
oomposed,  and  calm  as  his  wife  was  enthu- 
siastic, prejudiced,  and  vehement,  she  felt 
certain  would  be  equally  competent  and 
willing  to  give  her  advice  on  this  or  any  other 
subject.  To  him,  therefore,  she  applied,  and 
fay  his  judicious  counsel,  and  active  friendship, 
she  began  to  see  her  way  more  clearly,  and 
comprehend  both  what  she  could,  and  what 
she  ought  to  do  on  this  occaiuon. 

Her  path  thus  cleared  from  some  of  the 
doubts  which  had  obscured  it,  she  was  able  to 
form  r^ular  plans  for  the  most  advantageous 
disposal  of  the  wealth  she  held  in  trust,  per- 
fectly determined  that  no  fi*action  of  it  should 
remain  unappropriated  at  the  expiration  of 
the  five  years,  prescribed  by  the  wilL 
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Meanwhile,  Frank  was  performing  a  very 
penitential  part  in  London ;  and  though  ex- 
ceedingly regretting  the  past,  unable  exactly 
to  determine  what  was  best  to  be  done  at 
present.  She  had  taken  no  notice  of  his  last 
letter,  so  that  he  could  not  tell  in  what  light 
she  had  considered  it :  perhaps  she  was  af- 
fronted, and  had  he  been  quite  sure  of  that, 
he  would  have  taken  some  step  towards  a 
reconciliation ;  but  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
any  humility  on  his  part  would  have  been 
unnecessary,  and  out  of  place ;  the  puzzle 
was  to  ascertain  what  her  feelings  really 
were. 

In  this  dilemma,  he  resorted  to  Mrs. 
Compton,  who  appeared  the  usual  referee 
in  all  cases  concerning  Fanny.  He  had  no 
one  else  to  apply  to,  for  his  sister  was  abroad : 
she  had  married,  and  her  husband's  health 
soon  after  requiring  change  of  climate,  they 
had  been  for  some  time  with  her  mother  in 
the  south  of  France.  The  distance  from 
England,  and  her  own  occupation  as  nurse  to 
an  invalid,  rendered  her  a  bad  correspondent, 
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so  that  Frank  did  not  often  hear  from  her, 
and  it  was  months  since  Fanny  had  heard 
at  all. 

To  Mrs.  Compton,  therefore,  he  went ;  and 
after  some  unimportant  remarks  as  preface, 
he  inquired  when  she  had  last  heard  from 
Devonshire. 

That  very  morning,  was  the  reply.  What 
was  the  date  of  his  last  letter  ? 

It  was  six  weeks  since  he  had  heard  a 
syllable  relating  to  her. 

Mrs.  Compton  looked  surprised,  and  then 
expressed  her  feelings  :  what  was  the  matter  ? 
had  Fanny  quarrelled  with  him  ? 

Of  course  he  denied  this,  but  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton did  not  believe  him,  and  asserted  that  as 
she  had  resolved  to  take  Fanny  as  her  model 
in  all  things,  in  hopes  by  that  means  of 
reaching  nearly  to  perfection,  she  should 
begin  on  the  present  occasion,  and  refuse 
positively  to  give  him  any  information  rela- 
tive to  her  proceedings  past,  present,  or  future, 
since  Fanny  had  avoided  doing  so  likewise. 
Had  Frank  believed  her,  he  might  have  been 
discouraged ;  but  as  it  appeared  that  he  did 
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not  pkoe  perfect  confidence  in  her  asserted 
intenticniSy  he  only  afiected  an  entire  sub- 
mission to  her  sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 

Of  course,  if  she  though  it  riglit  to  be 
silent,  he  could  not  press  her  to  speak ;  but 
she  would  perhaps  permit  him  to  ask  was 
there  much  respecting  Fanny's  recent  con- 
duct which  required  to  be  concealed  ? 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  that  might  be  told," 
replied  the  lady,  energetically ;  *'  but  if  you 
dare  to  assert  that  any  of  her  conduct  requires 
concealment,  I  shall  ring  the  bell,  and  desire 
the  footman  to  show  you  to  the  door." 

Frank  smiled.  *^  I  cannot  think  what 
makes  Mrs.  Compton  so  very  unamiable 
to-day,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sure  I  have  said 
nothing  to  offend  her.  But  do  tell  me,  if 
you  know,"  continued  he,  more  seriously, 
*'  who  the  old  man  was  who  was  laid  up 
at  her  house,  and  what  has  become  of 
him  ?" 

"  What,  have  you  got  no  further  in  the 
history  than  that  ?"  exclaimed  she ;  **  really 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  barbarous 
ignorance.     The  old  gentleman  has  been  dead 
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and  buried  these  five  weeks,  and  has  left  his 
whole  fortune  to  his  hostess." 

"  To  Fanny — is  it  possible !"  ejaculated 
Frank,  with  a  look  of  vexation. 

'*  Perfectly  possible ;  but  why  you  should 
be  angry  at  it  I  am  sure  I  cannot  guess." 

"  Was  he  rich  ?"  inquired  Frank,  evading 
her  comment 

**  He  bequeathed  somewhere  about  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  her." 

"  Indeed !  I  wish  her  joy  of  it."  A  silence, 
during  which  he  looked  down  with  a  very 
troubled  expression,  followed.  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton  eyed  him  with  curiosity,  and  at  length 
exclaimed : 

"  I  cannot  understand  you  at  all  to-day, 
Mr.  Linwood ;  but  if  the  idea  of  Fanny's 
being  so  much  richer  distresses  you,  I  will  try 
and  relieve  your  mind  on  that  point :  only 
confess — ^is  it  so  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  why  should  I  mind  her  being 
provided  for  ?  it  will  make  no  difference  at  all 
to  me,"  with  a  sigh. 

'^  I  shall   not   contradict  that  assertion," 
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replied  Mrs.  Compton ;  "  on  the  contrary,  1 
suspect  it  will  be  borne  out  by  facts.  But 
this  much  I  will  tell  you,  that  she  herself 
gains  nothing  but  trouble,  and  perhaps  plea- 
sure, she  is  only  trustee  to  this  large  sum, 
which  is  an  to  be  expended  in  charity." 

Frank  did  not  look  at  all  relieved  by  the 
news ;  he  continued  thoughtful,  then  said : 

"  It  must  have  given  her  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  no  doubt.  Has  she  to  manage  it  all 
herself?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Compton  has  been  helping  her, 
and  with  his  assistance  she  will  get  on  fa- 
mously. I  defy  anything  to  puzzle  him ;  she 
could  not  be  in  better  hands.  But,  Mr. 
Linwood,  who  do  you  think  this  charitable 
individual  was  ?" 

"  How  can  I  imagine  ?  She  said  his  name 
was  Browne." 

"  I  give  you  twenty  guesses  to  find 
out." 

"  I  have  no  data  to  go  on,  except  the  ten 
thousand  pounds.  He  was  probably  some 
penitent  sinner." 
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"  Well  guessed  as  to  his  character.  Now 
think  again :  who  was  the  wickedest  man  of 
your  acquaintance  ?" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Compton,  how  could  I 
answer  such  a  question  ?" 

"  You  have  less  appreciation  of  character 
and  sense  of  justice  than  T  gave  you  credit 
for,  if  you  cannot.  Who  but  the  wicked 
old  unde  of  Cecil  Mansfield,  who  was  the 
perpetrator  of  so  much  evil,  and  the  source 
of  so  much  misery  !" 

"  Mr.  Henry  Mansfield,  how  strange  !  Was 
it  possible  that  he  should  be  thus  brought  to 
die  under  the  roof  of  the  woman  he  had 
injured !      Are  you  in  serious  earnest  ?*' 

"  It  is  perfectly  true :  the  old  man  died  in 
her  house,  and  I  understand  in  great  misery 
and  remorse  of  mind.  Poor  Fanny  must 
have  been  much  distressed,  but  she  says 
little  of  her  own  feelings.  Is  it  not  a 
striking  instance  of  retributive  justice  even  in 
this  world  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed,"  replied  he,  thoughtfully. 

"  It  now  only  wants  that  Cecil   himself 
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should  break  his  heart,  as  he  promised/'  con- 
tinued she,.  *'  and  the  whole  tragedy  would  be 
complete.  But  though  they  are  all  very  mudi 
to  blame  one  way  or  another,  it  strikes  me, 
Mr.  Linwood,  that  the  law  is  stiU  more  so." 

"  The  law  is  altered  now,"  replied  he. 

"  But  is  it  improved  ?" 

"  I  think  so.  At  all  events,  there  can  be 
now  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  no  marriage 
between  persons  so  connected  can  be  con- 
tracted. One  law  is  not  now  in  opposition  to 
another,  and  there  ought  not  to  exist 
any  hesitation  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  path 
to  pursue." 

"  Certainly,  nothing  could  be  more  scan- 
dalously unjust  than  the  way  in  which  it 
stood  when  poor  Fanny  married  :  but  for 
that  old  wretch  of  an  uncle,  she  would  have 
been  a  wife  to  this  day,  instead  of  hiding 
herself  in  a  comer  of  Devonshire  as  if  she 
were  a  culprit." 

Frank  was  silent  on  this  topic. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  they  ought  to 
repeal  that  law,"  continued  she. 
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**  I  do  not ;  but  I  dare  say  they  will  some 
cjay.  It  is  the  age  for  extension  of  franchise 
^md  reformation — no,  I  mean  reform.  De- 
'pend  upon  it,  when  some  man  of  political 
:iinportance  wants  to  marry  his  sister-in-law, 
^^R^e  shall  have  another  change." 

"  You  think  so,  but  you  do  not  wish  it, 
apparently." 

^  No,  J  see  no  advantage  m  it.  It  has 
always  answered  very  well  in  Scotland,  and  if 
it  is  more  difficult  to  persuade  peo{de  to  re- 
strain their  inclinations  in  England,  it  must 
arise  from  the  former  uncertainty  as  to  the 
result  to  arise  from  transgression.  People 
whose  passions  were  stronger  than  their  con- 
science, or  whose  ignorance  on  the  subject 
prevented  conscience  being  appealed  to  at  aD, 
were  willing  to  chance  it ;  and  might  perhaps, 
by  some  little  manceuvring,  effectually  prevent 
any  risk  of  interference.  They  lived  and  died 
husband  and  wife,  though,  of  course,  till  one 
or  other  was  dead,  it  was  not  quite  certain  that 
they  had  ever  been  married.  But  now  the 
case  is  different,  for  whatever  casuistry  they 
may  employ,  such  couples  are  not  married  at 
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ally  and  cannot  be  so  in  any  part  of  tlie  unit 
kingdoms." 

''  Then  they  must  go  abroad  to  be  mar- 
ried/' suggested  the  lady. 

''  In  that  case,  they  must  remain  abroad," 
replied  he,  "  otherwise  it  would  be  of  no 
avafl." 

"  True ;  for  if  a  man  went  to  Turkey  and 
married  four  wives  he  would  not  be  allowed 
to  keep  them  in  England,"  said  she.  ''  But  do 
you  suppose  it  is  ever  done  ?" 

"  I  fear  it  is  too  often  either  through  ig- 
norance, or  inadvertence,  or  wilful  contempt  of 
the  law ;  but  since  such  parties  are  not  married, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  man  at  any 
time  abandoning  his  partner  in  guilt,  and 
leaving  her,  as  so  many  other  women  have 
been  left,  to  repent  her  own  credulity." 

"  But  were  this  really  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, surely  no  woman  of  principle,  or 
even  common  sense,  would  risk  such  a  ter- 
mination." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Compton,  it  is  an  event  of 
every-day  occurrence  that  women  are  too 
trustful,  and  men  are  treacherous." 
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"  Oh  yes,  I  know,  under  promise  of  mar- 
x-iage ;  but  in  the  case  we  are  discussing,  the 
't;einptation  is  removed,  for  the  marriage  is 
impossible.  It  must  be  ignorance  alone 
"which  can  occasion  this." 

**  It  may  be  so,  but  the  case  has  I  fear 
occurred  frequently ;  and  I  cannot  but  antici- 
pate very  great  evils,  family  discords,  and 
other  unhappiness,  when  the  imfortunate 
children  of  such  unions  grow  up  to  fight  their 
own  way  in  the  world." 

"  And  is  no  warning  voice  upraised  to  save 
women  from  the  delusions  of  men,  to  rescue 
them  from  such  connections?  Has  no  one 
exerted  themselves  to  throw  a  clearer  light 
on  the  matter?  I  wish  I  could  make  my- 
self heard  from  Berwick  to  Land's  End, 
*  whilst  I  poured  forth  my  feelingS  on  the 
subject." 

"  You  startle  me  by  your  energy,  Mrs. 
Compton,"  observed  Frank,  viewing  with 
surprise  the  lady's  flashing  eye  and  flushing 
cheek. 

"  Do  I  ?"  said  she ;  "  and  is  there  no  reason 
to  be  energetic  ?    have  I  not  seen  enough  of 
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misery  springing  from  this  very  cause,  to 
rouse  a  cooler  heart,  a  calmer  temper,  than 
mine?  And  may  not  this  tragedy  now  be 
acted  and  re-acted  with  perhaps  blacker  and 
more  deliberate  villany,  whilst  not  a  word  is 
uttered  to  warn  the  victims  of  man's  delu- 
sions ?  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Linwood,  that  so  bad 
18  my  opinion  of  man  in  general,  that  I  am 
convinced  that  this  will  not  be  the  last  tale 
of  the  sort  which  will  meet  my  ears." 

Frank  was  silent,  not  feeling  particularly 
inclined  to  pursue  the  turn  which  the  dis- 
course had  taken  ;  but  just  as  he  was  about 
to  revert  to  the  original  topic,  Mr.  Compton 
altered  the  room. 

"  What  are  you  and  Mr.  Linwood  dis- 
cussing so  earnestly?"  inquired  he  of  his  wife. 
"  I  heard  your  voice,  Margaret,  as  I  ascended 
the  stairs.  Were  you  delivering  a  lecture 
on  political  economy,  or  holding  a  discussion 
on  Chancery  practice  ?" 

"  Neither  one  nor  the  other,  Edward," 
replied  the  lady ;  "  we  were  merely  reviewing 
the  present  state  of  the  laws  concerning  mar- 
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**  With  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a 
reform,  of  course?  Was  it  to  &cilitate  divorce, 
and  allow  parties  to  separate  for  ever  on  the 
plea  of  incompatibility  of  temper  ?" 

''No,  that  would  be  cutting  away  the 
ground  under  my  own  feet.  I  do  not  think 
you  would  have  lived  with  me  six  months 
bad  that  been  the  law/'  answered  Mrs. 
Compton,  hastily.  She  then  tdd  him  the 
point  they  had  been  discussing,  and  appealed 
to  him  for  his  opinion. 

*'  Decidedly  against  any  change  in  the  law," 
replied  he :  "  considering  it  in  every  point  of 
view,  I  cannot  advocate  the  permission  of 
such  marriages.  The  opinion  of  all  the  best 
divines,  and  the  voice  of  the  Church,  in  all 
ages,  has  been  raised  against  them ;  by  the 
Romish,  the  Anglican,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Churches,  they  are  alike  condemned." 

"  But  the  Romish  Church  was  never  very 
strict,  Edward ;  a  dispensation  could  at  any 
time  be  procured  by  those  who  had  money 
enough." 

"Certainly,  but  dispensations  were  only 
required  to  do  what  was  prohibited ;  they  did 
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not  alter  the  law,  but  were  themselves  testi- 
monies to  its  existence.  Before  dispensations 
were  ever  granted,  the  connection  in  question 
was  held  imchristian." 

''  But  the  ideas  of  the  early  Christians 
respecting  marriage  were  so  different  from 
ours,"  said  the  wife,  "  they  discouraged  it  in 
all  shapes ;  and  if  you  want  to  imitate  them, 
you  must  rebuild  the  monasteries,  and  re- 
people  them  with  the  devotees  of  their  idol, 
celibacy  !" 

"  Quite  unnecessary  ;  the  spirit  which 
actuated  them  would  do  better  things  now, 
and  we  should  be  none  the  worse  had  it  any 
existence  amongst  us.  Self-denial,  devotion, 
and  indifference  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  are 
not.  so  generally  prevalent  as  to  create  any 
great  fear  that  the  world's  business  will  stand 
still  for  want  of  workmen.  But  as  to  the 
question  you  were  speaking  of,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  only  those  wishing  to  transgress 
who  will  not  admit  the  justice  of  the  statute. 
And  as  I  have  a  much  greater  respect  for 
self-denial,  even  when  carried  to  extreme, 
than  for   self-indulgence,  I  should  certainly 
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side  with  those  who  give  the  strictest  possible 
interpretation  to  the  Divine  law  respecting 
marriage/' 

"  Yes/*  said  Frank,  "  it  is  certainly  better 
to  keep  within  what  is  clearly  allowed,  than 
by  going  to  the  extreme  of  liberty  to  risk  the 
danger  of  an  unconscious  decline  into  Ucen* 
tiousness." 

Mr.  Compton  gave  another  turn  to  the 
conversation,  by  suddenly  inquiring  of  Frank 
if  he  had  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry 
Mansfield,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it; 
and  entered  into  full  details  as  to  the  duties 
and  difficulties  Fanny  had  to  contend  with, 
and  the  assistance  he  had  been  called  on  to 
render  her. 

Frank  listened  with  interest,  but  with  dis- 
satisfaction ;  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  deprived 
of  a  right  in  not  being  first  applied  to  by  her. 
It  was  strange  she  should  have  resorted  to 
another  friend,  especially  in  legal  difficulties, 
such  as  some  of  those  she  had  encountered. 
He  felt  he  had  offended  her,  and  his  medita- 
tions again  beclouded  his  face,  as  they  had 
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fffriously  done  when  Mrs.  Comptoi  remarked 
his  chagnn. 

He  oonadered  some  time,  and  then  turo- 
ii^  to  Mis.  Compton,  inquired  if  she  would 
sooQ  be  writing  to  h^fino^i? 

''Yes;  had  he  any  message  to  send  by 
hfff 

He  wished  her  to  say  fix>m  him  that  he 
camesthr  hoped  that  tiie  accession  to  her 
dudes  and  her  power  would  contribute  as 
much  to  h^T  happiness  as  it  must  do  to  her 
ivsponsibibt}'.  In  many  cases  the  acquisitioD 
erf  weakh  was  attended  by  the  deprivation  of 
some  kind  friend;  he  trusted  this  was  not 
ihe  case  with  her. 

Mrs.  Compton  protested  she  should  never 
ranember  such  a  message,  but  should  be  sure 
to  make  some  bhmder  in  transmitting  it  to 
paf^T.  He  must  write  it  himself;  there  were 
pens.  ink«  and  paper  on  the  table :  he  might 
use  them.  But  this  he  declined ;  he  did  not 
owe  her  a  letter,  and  could  not  therefore  pre- 
sume to  wTite. 

She  looked    at    him   with  a  scrutinizing 
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glance,  and  then  taking  up  a  pen  declared  she 
must  write  from  his  dictation,  lest  she  should 
make  mischief.  She  wrote  a  few  words,  and 
then  without  looking  up,  said  : 

"  Let  me  see,  what  was  I  to  say  ?  You 
fear  she  will  be  unequal  to  the  responsibility 
of  her  new  situation,  and  are  apprehensive 
that  she  has  lost  a  friend  who  might  have 
been  useful  to  her.  Was  not  that  the  pur- 
port of  your  message  ?" 

"I  thought  you  had  possessed  a  better 
memory,  Mrs.  Compton,"  replied  he  gravely. 

"  Oh  yes,  by  the  way,  I  am  wrong.  Your 
fears  are  that  the  power  she  has  acquired  of 
doing  good  will  lead  her  to  cast  off  her  former 
friends,  and  prove  ungrateful  to  those  who 
stood  by  her  in  adversity." 

"You  had  better  not  trust  my  wife  to- 
day, Ldnwood,"  said  Mr.  Compton,  good- 
humouredly ;  "  she  is  in  one  of  her  provoking 
humours,  and  not  amenable  to  reason.  I  will 
take  care  your  message  is  given  right.  Where 
do  you  spend  the  long  vacation  ?" 

"  I  am  intending  to  join  my  mother  and 
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sister  abroad,  and  shall  start  for  France  the 
first  moment  I  can  get  away." 

Mrs.  Compton,  who  was  sketching  with 
her  pen  instead  of  writing,  again  suspended 
her  hand,  and  looked  fixedly  at  Frank,  utter- 
ing an  interrogatory  **  Oh !"  which  said  a 
great  deal  by  its  accent. 

After  some  minutes'  consideration  of  his 
&ce,  she  added : 

"  Well,  on  the  whole,  I  think  you  are  right, 
you  want  change.  Change  of  air  and  scene 
will  be  of  advantage  to  you.  You  will  be 
missed  during  your  absence  by  your  friends, 
but  they  will  be  the  more  glad  to  welcome 
you  back  again.  I  hope  when  you  retiun  we 
shall  not  see  you  with  a  heavier  brow,  or  more 
appearance  of  hopeless  despair,  than  you  now 
display." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


In  a  small  inn  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  torrent 
amidst  the  mountains  of  Norway,  two  young 
Englishmen  were  spending  a  few  weeks  toge- 
ther. Their  ostensible  occupations  were  fish- 
ing or  shooting,  varied  by  occasional  fits  of 
sketching  or  idling ;  and  they  both  seemed 
rather  to  be  seeking  for  distraction  in  their 
pursuits  from  uneasiness  of  mind,  than  foDow- 
ing  them  for  any  actual  pleasure  which  the 
occupations  afforded.  They  were  companions 
from  accident  rather  than  friends  from  choice, 
yet  there  was  a  similarity  and  a  difference  alike 
fevourable  to  intimacy.  One  of  them  was 
our  former  acquaintance  Mr.  Grant,  who  was 
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trying  to  sport  away  a  troublesome  remem* 
brance  of  Fanny   Ellis   which  stiQ   haunted 
him.    Had  he  been  a  little  younger,  he  m^t 
have  pleased    himself  with    enthusiastically 
cherishing  her  memory ;  but  he  had  reached 
an  age  when  men  do  not  wish  to  encumber 
themselves  with  imnecessary  burdens  in  addi- 
tion to  the  inevitable  ills  of  life :  he  was  there- 
fore resolved  to  forget  her ;  and  having  found 
stoicism,  philosophy,  and  business  ineffectual, 
he  was  now  trying  what  violent  action,  alter- 
nating with  total  idleness,  could  effect  for  him. 
His  spirits,  though  unequal,  were  often  high, 
his  enthusiasm  for  overcoming  difficulties  at 
times  excessive,  and  his   admiration  for  the 
grand  and  beautiful,  warm  and  lively.     He 
loved  to  get  up  little  harmless  flirtations  with 
blup-eyed  peasant  girls,  and  coquettish  cham- 
ber-maids ;  quickly   learnt  enough   of  their 
language   to   pay   them    compliments,    and 
adopted  many  Norwegian  tastes  and  habit& 
When  he  found  his  companion  dull,  he  would 
take  refuge  with  the  hostess  of  the  inn,  amuse 
himself  in  romping  with  her  children,  both 
little  and  big,  or  take  lessons  in  Norw^ian 
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from  her  eldest  daughter,  a  fair-haired  lass, 
whose  merry  laugh  was  often  heard  when  he 
mistook  her  instruction,  or  mis*pronounoed 
her  language. 

His  companion  was  very  different:  sad, 
sflent,  and  reserved,  shunning  strangers,  and 
especially  all  intercourse  with  women ;  seldom 
moved  to  speech,  except  by  his  passionate  ad- 
miration of  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  always 
following  eveiy  burst  of  enthusiasm  by  deeper 
sighs  and  heavier  dejection ;  he  lived  in  society 
as  in  a  dream,  seldom  conscious  of  what  was 
passing  around  him,  and  only  when  alone 
with  rocks,  mountains,  cascades,  and  pine 
forests,  appeared  to  breathe  freely,  or  remem- 
ber where  he  was.  In  his  emaciated  figure, 
his  downcast  look,  his  pale  cheek,  his  wrinkled 
brow,  and  prematurely  grey  hair,  you  would 
hardly  recognise  the  once  gay,  handsome, 
open-hearted  Cecil  Mansfield,  who  was  now 
trying  to  hide  a  broken  spirit,  a  chafed 
temper,  and  a  dishonoured  name,  from  all 
who  had  ever  known  him  in  his  prosperous 
days. 
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It  is,  indeed,  a  grievous  and  a  bitter  thing 
to  have  quarrelled  with  this  world,  and  y^ 
feel  no  hope,  no  wish  for  another.  Bitter  are 
the  fruits  of  our  misguided  passions,  when 
they  produce  remorse  and  not  repentance. 
Sorrow  for  the  past  was  breaking  his  heart ; 
but  the  sorrow  arose  from  having  thrown 
away  his  happmess,  not  from  having  trans- 
gressed his  duty. 

The  image  of  Fanny  haunted  him  ev^y- 
where.  It  walked  by  his  side  along  the  rush- 
ing torrent ;  it  scaled  with  him  the  mountain 
brow ;  it  rested  with  him  under  the  murmur- 
ing pine-trees.  He  seemed  to  view  the  land- 
scape with  her  eyes,  and  only  thought  of  what 
she  would  say  were  she  present. 

The  meeting  with  Mr.  Grant  was  quite 
accidental ;  they  had  sailed  in  the  same  packet 
for  Norway,  and  chance,  which  thus  brought 
them  together  at  first,  continued  to  unite 
them.  For  at  the  port  where  they  landed 
they  were  obliged  from  circumstances  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  vehicle,  and  they  suited  each 
other  uncommonly   well.      Mr.    Grant   was 
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quite  as  ready  to  take  all  the  trouble,  do  all 
the  taUoDg,  and  pay  all  the  bills,  as  Cecil  was 
to  furnish  the  means  for  the  latter  end ;  and 
they  soon  agreed  on  continuing  in  company  as 
long  as  they  found  they  could  get  on  so  com- 
fortably. As  Cecil  wished  to  be  incognito^ 
he  had,  on  quitting  England,  dropped  the 
last  syllable  of  his  name,  and  called  himself 
simply  Mann ;  and  as  Mr.  Grant  had  never 
seen  him  before,  he  never  for  a  moment  sus- 
pected that  his  silent,  absent,  melancholy 
companion,  was  the  individual  whose  conduct 
had  so  greatly  excited  his  indignation  when 
learning  Fanny's  fate  and  misfortunes. 

They  had  been  in  Norway  several  weeks, 
and  Mr.  Grant  had  made  satisfactory  progress 
both  in  committing  the  native  language  to 
memory,  and  effacing  the  recollection  of  his 
hopeless  love,  when  one  afternoon  they  quitted 
the  house  together  for  a  ramble  up  the  moun- 
tain. They  bent  their  steps  towards  a  high 
hill  immediately  behind  the  house,  and  as- 
cended it  with  considerable  difficulty;  but 
they  were  desirous  of  reaching  a  particular 
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cascade  high  up  amongst  the  rocks  to 
they  had  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  penetrating. 
They  leapt  from  one  rock  to  another,  or 
climbed  slowly  by  means  of  the  twisted  roots 
of  the  pine  and  beech-trees,  which  crept  out 
between  the  stones.  But  it  was  a  far  more 
toilsome  route  than  they  had  anticipated, 
and  Cecil  was  breathless  and  exhausted  when 
they  reached  the  desired  point.  Here  they 
flung  themselves  on  a  rock  overhanging  the 
stream  to  enjoy  the  view :  the  torrent  leaping 
from  the  upper  channel  in  one  wide  sheet  of 
a  deep  green  tint,  flimg  itself  with  the  energy 
of  a  living  and  an  angry  thing  into  a  deq) 
black  pool  below,  from  whence  it  issued,  white 
as  snow,  only  to  repeat  such  another  leap,  and 
another  ere  it  was  lost  to  sight.  Dark  and 
ancient  forests  of  fir  and  pine  stretched  away 
right  and  left  from  where  they  lay,  and  the 
opposite  bank  was  festooned  in  wild  richness 
with  a  multitude  of  creeping  shrubs,  which 
swung  their  long  branches  over  the  cascade, 
and  caught,  on  each  leaf  and  tendril,  drops  of 
the  foam  which  it  threw  up.     The  western 
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suD  glanced  down  on  them,  turning  each  drop 
into  a  diamond  prism,  raising  a  rainbow 
bridge  over  the  chasm  in  front  of  the  specta- 
tors,  tinging  the  snowy  foam  with  crimson, 
and  seeming  to  convert  the  massive  trunks  of 
the  huge  trees  to  columns  of  coral,  or  of  fire. 
The  air  was  still,  and  the  dark  boughs  over 
their  heads  hxmg  immovable,  like  the  arches 
of  some  ancient  cathedral.  The  roar  of  the 
torrent  filled  the  air,  and  made  attempts  at 
communication  useless ;  but  the  two  travellers 
lay  and  gazed  long  and  steadfastly  on  the 
sc^ie;  following  with  their  eyes  the  down- 
ward course  of  the  river,  until  their  sight 
penetrating  between  hills  and  over  points, 
rested  on  the  distant  coast  with  its  fishing 
villages,  its  boats,  its  rocky  promontories,  and 
its  glassy  sea,  on  which  lay  the  long  track  of 
light,  the  reflection  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was 
a  glorious  prospect,  and,  to  any  healthy  mind, 
an  exhilarating  one ;  but  it  was  not  so  to 
Cecil  Mansfield.  Thoughts  of  country  and 
home— of  those  whom  he  had  loved  and  lost — 
of  his  dead  wife,  and  of  her  from  whom  he 
was  parted  by  a  barrier  worse  than  death — of 
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his  children — the  child  of  his  beloved  Fanny, 
whom  he  might  not  see,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  detested  Laura  whom  he  would  not  see 
again  ;  these  recollections  rushed  on  his  mind, 
overpowered  his  fimmess,  and  wrung  from  his 
eyes  those  hot  and  bitter  tears  of  man's  pas* 
sionate  grief,  which  scorch  the  heart  instead 
of  refreshing  it. 

Mr.  Grant  appeared  not  to  notice  his  feel- 
ings, and  contented  himself  with  idly  throwing 
into  the  stream  small  boughs,  or  the  fir  cones 
lying  around  him,  watching  them  tossing 
round  helpless  playthings  to  the  whirlpools, 
until  they  were  dashed  over  the  next  cascade, 
and  disappeared.  He  was  mentally  consider- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  to  bestow  words  of  advice, 
counsel,  or  commiseration,  on  a  mind  which 
appeared  a  vortex  of  passion  and  grief  woxild 
be  as  unproductive  of  result  as  throwing 
these  fi-agments  into  the  basin  beneath  him. 

Composure,  however,  retiumed  at  last ;  and 
as  the  sun  warned  them  it  was  time  to  return 
home,  they  rose  and  proceeded  down  the 
mountain  side.  They  hit  upon  a  path  which 
was  rather  smoother,  and  less  precipitous  than 
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the  route  by  which  they  had  ascended,  and 
for  some  time,  pursued  it  in  silence.  The 
meeting  with  a  pretty  peasant  girl,  and  the 
lively  salutation  which  his  companion  be- 
stowed on  her,  at  length  however  wrung 
from  Cecil  a  remark  to  this  effect : 

"  Grant,  you  have  never  been  disappointed 
in  love." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  inquired  he 
hastily. 

"  Because  if  you  had,  you  would  not  be  so 
ready  to  flirt  with  every  woman  whom  you 
encounter,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  reversing  your  proposition  then," 
said  his  companion,  laughing,  '*  I  must  sup- 
pose you  have  suffered  much  in  that  way, 
since  you  never  speak  to  any  one  of  them." 

Then  finding  that  he  received  no  answer, 
he  continued : 

"  But  the  suspicion  wrongs  my  sensibility 
I  assure  you ;  when  I  was  twenty  I  was  very 
desperately  in  love  with  a  young  lady  about 
four  years  my  senior,  and  I  was  a  long  time — 
I  shoxild  think  full  four  months — recovering 
from  it." 
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''  But  that  was  a  boy's  passion,"  said  Cecil 
rather  contemptuously. 

"  Well,  Mann,  to  own  the  truth,  this  very 
trip  to  Norway  originated  in  nothing  else  than 
a  desire  to  forget  a  very  charming  woman, 
who  had  fascinated  me  more  than  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  Indeed  !" 

"  Yes,  on  my  honour,  I  really  loved  her : 
I  proposed,  and  was  rejected ;  and  so  I  am 
here." 

"  Who  was  she  ?" 

"We  met  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances," continued  he ;  "  she  was  thrown  by 
accident  into  my  arms  at  our  first  encounter, 
yet  I  could  not  afterwards  persuade  her  to 
accept  my  hand  1" 

"  Indeed  !"  again  ejaculated  his  friend. 
"  How  do  vou  account  for  that  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  We  were 
upset  together  in  a  stage-coach ;  she  was  a 
good  deal  hurt ;  I  pitied  her,  and  you  know 
pity  melts  the  heart  to  love.  Besides,  she 
had  one  of  those  angel  faces,  which  infallibly 
indicate  sweetness  of  disposition;    and   her 
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singularly  unfortunate  and  desolate  situation 
made  me  flatter  myself  she  would  have  gladly 
accepted  an  honourable  protection  for  herself 
and  child ;  but  I  vras  wrong." 

"  Her  child !  was  she  then  a  widow  ?" 
inquired  Cecil,  with  an  interest  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  recital. 

"  No ;  she  was  a  mother,  but  neither  wife 
nor  widow,"  answered  Mr.  Grant. 

'^  You  must  allow  great  latitude  to  women, 
if  you  could  seriously  think  of  marrying 
under  such  circumstances." 

"  No  such  thing  ;  I  am  perfectly  moral 
and  correct  in  my  notions ;  and  in  this  case 
there  was  misfortune,  very  great  misfortune, 
but  no  guilt." 

"  How  could  that  be  ?"  replied  Cecil,  in  a 
tone  which  it  required  no  small  effort  to  make 
tolerably  steady. 

"  I  should  not  say  there  was  no  guilt, 
rather  that  there  was  none  on  her  side. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  Yorkshire, 
Mann  ?" 

"  A  little ;  I  have  been  there  occasionally," 
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replied  he  hastily.  "  What  has  that  to  do 
with  your  story  ?" 

"  Because  I  was  about  to  ask  you  if  you 
ever  heard  of  the  cause,  Mansfield  v.  Mansfield 
tried  at  York,  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  for 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  She 
was  the  heroine  of  the  trial,  and  I  do  firmly 
believe  was  as  innocent  in  the  whole  affair  as 
an  angel.  Her  husband  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  weak,  or  a  very  wicked  man ; 
and  certainly  quite  undeserving  of  her.  Had 
it  not  caused  her  so  much  suffering,  I  am 
sure  every  friend  must  have  rejoiced  that 
they  were  separated." 

**  How  did  you  know  all  this  ?"  inquired 
Cecil,  after  a  considerable  pause  ;  "  does  she 
still  keep  the  name  of  Mansfield  ?  had  you 
known  her  before,  or  how  did  you  ascertain 

it  au  r 

"  I  had  seen  her  onC/C  in  Yorkshire,  and 
hers  is  a  face  once  seen  to  be  remembered 
for  life ;  and  such  a  voice  !  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  her  husband  must  have  been 
a  great  fool  to  have  thrown  away  such  a 


woman." 
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There  was  another  silence,  and  then  Cecil 
inquired : 

"  So  you  proposed,  and  were  refused ;  did 
she  assign  any  motive  ?" 

*'  I  did  not  propose  in  person ;  I  should 
have  done  so,  but  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  another ;  but  in  spite  of  a  positive 
sentence  of  banishment,  passed  on  me  by  her 
own  mouth,  I  ventured  to  address  her  in 
writing.  I  had  therefore  no  opportunity  of 
learning  more  than  she  chose  to  commit  to 
paper ;  and  her  answer  simply  stated  that  her 
feelings  concerning  past  events  would  not 
permit  her  to  enter  on  new  engagements.  It 
was  perhaps  all  I  had  a  right  to  know,  but  I 
doubt  whether  it  was  the  exact  truth." 

"  How  do  you  mean?"  was  eagerly 
inquired. 

"  The  intruder  who  stopped  my  intended 
eloquence,  and  compelled  me  to  a  silent 
retreat,  appeared  to  me  to  receive  a  welcome 
of  a  nature  which  would  bear  but  one  inter- 
pretation— the  ground  was  preoccupied,  I  felt 
convinced  ;  and  though  determined  to  chance 
it,  I  anticipated  very  surely  my  fate." 
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Had  there  been  light  enough  in  the  in- 
creasing gloom  to  read  the  expression  of 
Cecil's  face,  his  companion  could  not  have 
failed  to  have  been  struck  by  it;  he  was 
excessively  agitated,  but  a  vigorous  exertion 
conquered  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  articu- 
late : 

"  Did  you  hear  his  name  ?" 

"  She  called  him  Frank,  and  he  addressed 
her  as  Fanny,  dear  Fanny.  I  cannot  forget 
the  accent  he  laid  on  those  two  words ;  I 
saw  my  chdteau  en  Espagne  blown  up  in  a 
moment.  I  must  tell  you,  however,  that 
Fanny's  mysterious  origin  (for  this  happened 
at  a  small  market-town  in  Devonshire,  where 
she  was  quite  unknown),  and  my  visits  to  her, 
together  with  the  malevolent  and  wicked 
tongues  of  certain  creatures  in  petticoats, 
who  could  not  really  have  been  of  the  same 
species  as  herself,  raised  a  violent  scandal  in 
the  town  of  Bradley.  The  good  people  set 
her  down  as  my  mistress,  and  were  properly 
shocked  at  such  wickedness.  Of  course  she 
must  suffer  from  continual  misinterpretations 
of  the  sort ;  for  people  will  pry  into  family 
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matters,  and  wherever  there  is  anything  con- 
cealed always  suppose  it  to  be  necessarily 
wicked.  This  is  part  of  the  suffering  which 
her  enemies  have  heaped  on  her." 

"  Yours  is  an  interesting  episode,  Grant," 
said  Cecil,  forcing  himself  to  speak.  "  Have 
you  ascertained  what  has  become  of  her  ?" 

"  I  know  that  she  is  still  living  in  Devon- 
shire, but  that  was  only  discovered  by  acci- 
dent ;  for  as  I  wished  to  forget  her,  I  was  not 
so  foolish  as  to  follow  her  about.  It  was  from 
a  newspaper  I  learnt  her  present  residence ; 
for  there  was  an  accident  occurred  in  her 
neighbourhood,  dose  to  her  house,  and  I  saw 
an  account  of  it  in  a  provincial  paper ;  this  is 
all  I  have  learnt  of  her  lately :  it  was  a  year 
ago  and  more  that  we  met ;  and  that  she  is 
still  called  Fanny  Ellis  is  nearly  all  I  know  of 
her." 

They  had  reached  the  inn  before  either 
spoke  again,  and  mournful  and  silent  as  Cecil 
Mansfield  usually  was,  he  appeared  on  this 
evening  still  more  miserable  than  before. 
From  this  time,  however,  he  not  unfrequently 
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turned  the  conversation  on  Mr.  Grant's 
interviews  with  Fanny,  listening  with  eager- 
ness to  his  descriptions,  and  drawing  from 
him,  by  repeated  cross-questioning,  the 
minutest  particulars  relative  to  their  inter- 
course. 

This  extreme  interest  not  a  little  surprised 
his  companion;  yet,  although  sometimes 
taking  the  trouble  to  devise  a  cause  for  it  in 
Lis  imagination,  he  was  always  a  long  way 
from  guessing  the  truth ;  which  never  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  fancy. 

Thus  another  week  went  on,  and  the  two 
travellers    began    to    talk    of  changing  their 
quarters,  when  an  accident  occurred  that  agaii 
detained  them.     In  descending  the  steep  hil 
side    one  day,  by  a  verj'  rugged   and  preci| 
tous  path,  a  stone  on  which  Cecil  had  plac 
his  feet  gave  way,  and  he  was  thrown  on 
ground    with  such  force    as    to    injure   ^ 
seriously.     He  was  not  stunned,  but  m 
paralyzed   by  the    fall;    and  Mr.  Grant 
considerable  difficulty  in  raising  and  sup 
ing  him  home. 
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On  reaching  the  inn  he  fainted,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  put  to  bed,  where  they  hoped  a 
night's  rest  would  restore  him.  But  the  next 
morning  the  hostess  came  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  to  arouse  Mr.  Grant  with  the  news  that 
the  other  Englishman  was  very  ill,  and  needed 
a  doctor.  In  fact,  Cecil  was  delirious,  with  a 
high  fever;  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
protracted  mental  excitement  and  recent 
bodily  pain  from  which  be  had  suffered 
acutely. 

As  his  incoherent  expressions  and  uneasy 
exclamations  were  uttered  in  English,  what  he 
said  was  known  only  to  his  companion ;  but 
every  word  he  uttered  confirmed  Mr.  Grant's 
previous  impression  that  he  was  haunted  by 
an  uneasy  conscience  which  knew  no  rest. 
He  knew  well  enough  that  much  faith  need 
not  be  put  in  any  discoveries  or  disclosures 
produced  by  disease,  but  his  attention  was 
caught  more  than  once  by  the  way  in  which 
he  uttered  the  names  of  his  former  friends — 
Mary,  Fanny,  Laura,  were  at  different  times 
passionately   invoked,    or  he   would    call  in 
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heart-rending  tones  for  his  child,  his  own  dear 
child,  not  the  oflfspring  of  Arthiir  Temple. 

Mr.  Grant,  of  course,  had  dispatched  a 
messenger  for  the  nearest  doctor ;  but  being 
himself  not  altogether  unacquainted  with 
common  remedies  for  common  diseases,  he 
set  himself  to  work  in  the  most  methodical 
manner  that  he  could  devise  for  his  assistance. 
It  was  whilst  engaged  in  superintending  and 
assisting  the  hostess  in  applying  snow  pro- 
cured  from  the  moimtains  to  his  burning 
head,  that  one  of  the  hasty  movements  of 
the  patient  discovered  a  small  miniature  sus- 
pended round  his  neck.  The  good  woman 
hastily  removed  it,  as  it  came  in  her  way, 
and  deposited  it,  without  much  notice,  on  a 
table  by  the  bedside. 

Hours  passed  away,  and  no  doctor  ap- 
peared; the  messenger  did  not  return,  and 
still  Cecil's  fever  seemed  to  increase ;  but  to- 
wards evening  he  fell  into  a  heavy,  slumbering 
state,  which  allowed  his  anxious  attendants 
some  respite. 

Dismissing   every  one   to  take  rest,  Mr. 
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Grant  drew  the  table  towards  him,  and  was 
preparmg  to  write  a  letter  to  England,  when 
his  eye  fell  on  the  miniature,  which,  unnoticed 
by  himself,  Madame  Rijlander  had  laid  there 
in  the  morning.  The  face  was  downwards, 
but  his  attention  was  caught  by  the  words, 
"  Fanny  to  Cecil,"  encircled  by  a  long  tress 
of  fair  brown  hair,  which  appeared  on  the 
back.  Curiosity  suddenly  aroused,  made 
him  eagerly  grasp  the  picture,  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  painting ;  when  his  eyes  fell  on  a 
face  which,  as  he  himself  had  said,  once  seen, 
was  never  to  be  forgotten.  Yes,  there  was 
Fanny  Ellis — ^the  same  fair,  open  brow,  the 
same  expression  of  sweetness,  the  same  deli- 
cate complexion;  the  cheek  wore  rather  a 
deeper  tint,  the  eyes  a  happier  expression ; 
the  forehead  was  unclouded  by  care;  the 
whole  face  indicated  a  mind  at  ease,  and  a 
heart  contented  with  its  lot ;  but  the  identity 
was  indisputable.  Pleasure  and  astonishment, 
for  a  few  minutes,  prevented  his  reflecting  as 
to  why  the  painting  was  there ;  but  when, 
after  the  first  transient  emotion  had  subsided, 
he  asked  himself  the  question,  a  sudden  light 
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flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  turned  hastily 
to  the  sufferer  beside  him.  But  Cecil  still  slum- 
bered, restless  and  uneasy,  but  still  uncon- 
scious; and  his  companion  reverted  to  the 
picture  he  held  in  his  hand.  Long  he  sat 
there,  gazing  on  those  lovely  eyes,  and  trying 
to  recal  every  word  of  the  many  conversations 
he  had  held  concerning  the  original  of  that 
portrait.  He  understood  it  all  now.  He 
saw  the  foundation  of  Cecil's  interest,  the 
motive  for  his  inquiries,  the  cause  of  his  sor- 
rows. He  still  loved  her  then ;  and  whilst 
he  had  calmly  listened  to  abuse  of  his  sup- 
posed inconstancy,  his  love,  undying  love, 
had  induced  him,  again  and  again,  to  revert 
to  the  theme.  But  another  remembrance 
suddenly  arose,  which  puzzled  Mr.  Grant, 
and  completely  upset  his  theory :  he  recol- 
lected that  Cecil  Mansfield  had  married  again, 
had  deserted  his  wife  for  another  (such  was 
the  story  he  learnt  in  Yorkshire),  and  had 
himself  concurred  in  the  measures  which  had 
dissolved  the  connection  between  him  and 
Fanny.  If  this  was  Cecil,  where  was  his 
wife  ?  and  how  could  the  voluntary  desertion 
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of  her  predecessor  accord  with  his  still  wear-r 
ing  her  miniature  round  his  neck  ?  It  was 
to  him  a  most  puzzling  enigma,  and  he  with 
difficulty  roused  himself  sufficiently  to  write 
the  letters  which  the  present  delay  rendered 
necessary. 

Three  days  of  suspense  were  followed  by 
a  decided  amendment.  The  tardy  doctor 
had  arrived  at  last,  and  in  some  degree  re- 
assiu'ed  Mr.  Grant;  and  his  cheering  pro- 
phecies were  gradually  verified  by  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  fever,  and  the  return  of  reasou 
to  the  patient. 

As  he  could  not  leave  the  house,  however, 
for  many  days,  Mr.  Grant  was  still  forced  to 
continue  at  the  place,  it  being  impossible  to 
qidt  his  countryman  in  such  circimistances. 

Two  or  three  days  of  convalescence  passed, 
and  Cecil  was  supported  from  his  bed-room 
to  their  little  parlour,  and  accommodated  with 
such  substitutes  for  a  sofa  as  the  home  af- 
forded, before  he  summoned  resolution  to 
ask  the  question,  trembling  on  his  lips  from 
the  first  return  of  recollection,  what  was  be^ 
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come  of  the  miniature  which  had  been  removed 
from  his  neck? 

He  knew  that  if  it  had  been  seen  by  his 
companion,  it  must  have  betrayed  all  to  him, 
and  he  felt  ashamed  of  having  his  identity 
discovered  by  accident,  instead  of  being  vo- 
luntarily revealed.  More  than  once  he  had 
been  on  the  point  of  acknowledging  his  name, 
when  Mr.  Grant  was  expatiating  on  his  own 
past  history,  but  he  had  never  actually  made 
the  avowal,  which  he  concluded  would  come 
too  late  now  to  carry  any  appearance  of  confi- 
dence with  it. 

Urged,  however,  by  the  desire  to  recover 
his  treasure,  he  took  an  opportunity,  after 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Grant  for  his 
kindness,  to  inquire  if  he 'had  taken  care  of 
his  property  as  well  as  himself.  There  had 
been  a  valuable  portrait  and  chain  round  his 
neck,  and  he  trusted  they  were  safe.  With 
perfect  gravity  his  companion  rose  to  fetch 
the  articles,  and  producing  them  carefully 
enveloped  in  paper,  presented  them  without  a 
word  of  comment. 
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The  blood  mounted  to  Cecil's  sickly  skin, 
and  coloured  his  brow  and  cheeks  as  he 
unfolded  the  little  packet,  and  gazed  on  the 
weU-known  portrait ;  then,  half  looking  up,  he 
said: 

**  Did  you  see  this  painting  ?" 

"  I  did,"  was  Mr.  Grant's  short,  grave 
answer. 

"  And  did  you  recognise  it  ?"  continued 
Cecil,  fixing  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  the 
picture. 

"Could  I  do  so?"  inquired  the  other, 
significantly.     "  Do  I  know  the  original  ?" 

An  explanation  on  Cecil's  part  followed, 
and  Mr.  Grant  learnt  all  the  reasons  which 
had  exiled  Mr.  Mansfield  fi*om  England,  and 
some  of  the  misery  which  had  driven  him 
fi-om  all  society ;  the  regret,  remorse,  shame, 
disgrace,  which  had  combined  to  make  life 
irksome,  and  home  detestable ;  the  angry 
feelings  which  induced  him  to  refuse  to  sue 
for  a  divorce,  lest  his  worthless  wife  should 
marry  another,  and  be  enabled  to  transmit 
Brookensha,  which  he  feared  would  become 
hers,  to  children  of  her  own.     This  was  an 
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idea  that  almost  drove  him  frantic.  Of 
course,  whilst  her  first  child  lived,  Laura 
would  not  succeed  to  the  property ;  but  the 
child  was  so  yoimg,  and  appeared  so  delicate, 
that  she  seemed  but  a  feeble  barrier  between 
the  estate  and  his  detested  wife.  It  was  true 
that  her  father  in  his  passion  had  dedared 
Laura  herself  to  be  illegitimate,  but  besides 
that  the  declaration  might  be  the  unfounded 
effect  of  rage,  it  was  quite  unsupported  by 
any  evidence ;  and  Cecil  was  by  no  means 
sure  whether,  in  case  it  were  really  true,  he 
should  desire  the  public  admission  of  it  to  be 
made,  unless  in  a  last  extremity,  as  a  defence 
against  her  becoming  mistress  of  the  seat  of 
his  ancestors. 

"  Now  I  should  have  thought,"  observed 
Mr.  Grant,  "  that  the  satisfaction  of  proving 
her  actually  without  a  title  to  that  estate 
would  have  been  far  greater  to  you  than  any 
other  pursuit ;  I  could  not  imagine  any 
salmon  we  have  caught,  or  black  grouse  we 
have  shot,  would  be  worth  the  time  expended 
on  them,  when  compared  with  a  course  of 
investigation  for  such  a  purpose." 
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*•  What  good  would  it  do  me  ?'*  inquired 
Cecil,  languidly.  **  Whilst  I  live  she  cannot 
inherit  Brookensha,  and  in  case  I  survive  the 
child,  I  will  take  care  to  have  the  question 
started.  But  meantime  I  need  not  add  to 
my  other  mortificatfons  by  acknowledging 
how  deeply  I  have  been  duped." 

^^  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  of 
course,"  replied  the  other ;  "  and  as  it  is  always 
difficult  to  prove  a  negative,  if  you  start  the 
objection  in  sudi  a  way  that  the  next  heir 
may  get  hold  of  it,  you  will  of  course  throw 
the  trouble  of  proclaiming  it  on  his  shoulders, 
and  the  burden  of  proof  upon  hers." 

Though  Mr.  Grant  saw  very  clearly  that 
Cecil  at  this  time  was  exceedingly  attached 
to  Fanny's  memory,  he  could  not  help  sus- 
pecting that  the  separation  from  her  was  in  a 
great  measure,  the  foundation  for  this  ineffec- 
tual constancy.  Had  they  still  been  imited, 
he  believed  that  Cecil  would  have  still  been 
indifferent,  or  at  least  wavering  in  his  affec- 
tion; but  because  the  wishes  of  his  heart 
could  never  be  gratified,  he   now  indulged 
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them  without  considering  for  a  moment 
whether  they  Were  right  or  wrong.  It  would 
however  be  useless  to  remcmstrate,  he  be- 
lieved; and  anything  he  might  venture  to 
say  would  seem  to  come  with  a  bad  grace 
firom  one  who  had  ah'eady  avowed  himself  a 
suitor  to  the  object  of  Cecil's  hopeless  but 
passionate  attachment. 

How  he  could  resolve  thus  to  cherish  an 
affection  which  made  him  so  excessively 
wretched,  and  which  his  moral  sense  must 
tell  him  was  wrong,  Mr.  Grant  was  not  of  a 
temperament  to  understand.  His  own  dis- 
position was  buoyant  and  cheerful,  disposed 
to  shake  off  the  evils  of  life  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  if  one  good  &iled  him  to  devise 
some  plan  for  another.  He  might  have 
sympathized  in  his  feelings,  perhaps,  had 
Cecil  been  actively  engaged  in  tormenting 
Laura ;  but  that  he  should  thus  cultivate  self- 
torture,  and  like  an  imprisoned  scorpion,tin 
his  passion  sting  himself  to  death,  was  quite 
beyond  his  comprehension. 

Yet  he  had  become  exceedingly  interested 
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in  his  companion,  incomprehensible  as  he  held 
him;  since  confidence  had  been  established 
between  them,  they  had  now  one  perpetual 
subject  of  common  interest,  and  Cecil  was 
hardly  more  willing  to  expatiate  on  Fanny's 
early  years,  than  his  auditor  was  to  listen. 
One  good  effect  his  narratives  had,  for  whilst 
listening  to  the  descriptions  of  her  excellence 
as  a  wife  and  mother,  his  own  love  gradually 
died  out;  and  was  converted  into  a  senti- 
ment of  warm  admiration  and  fraternal 
r^ard,  such  as  Fanny  herself  might  have 
fistened  to  without  a  fi^wn,  and  accepted 
without  a  blush. 

Cecil's  amendment  was  very  slow,  and 
their  necessary  detention  on  the  spot  where 
the  acddent  happened,  gave  time  for  letters 
to  be  forwarded  to  them  in  their  present 
retreat  which  would  otherwise  not  have  met 
them  mitil  their  arrival  at  Bergen. 

"  What  an  awful  lawyer-like  looking  des- 
patch for  you,  Mann,"  observed  Mr.  Grant, 
handing  him  a  thick  packet  Cecil  still 
persisted  in  abbreviating  his  name,  lest  they 
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should  encounter  any  other  of  their  country- 
men. 

The  packet  was  opened,  examined  hastily, 
with  a  measure  of  astonishment,  whidi  the 
contents  excited  even  to  agitatkm.  His  friend 
was  not  long  kept  in  suspense,  however,  «s  to 
the  subject ;  for,  throwing  down  a  parchment 
he  had  been  examining,  he  exclaimed  : 

'^  Grant,  the  thing  is  done  without  my  inter- 
vention, and  my  fkther-in-law,  in  dying,  has 
bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  as  her  only 
legacy,  the  knowledge  that  her  mother  was 
never  married.  Brookensha  is  safe;  and 
though  I  know  nothing  of  the  next  in  the 
entail,  I  am  certain  I  cannot  hate  him  with 
the  deep  and  bitter  hatred  which  I  bear 
towards  my  wife.  There  at  least  is  some 
pleasure  in  this." 

After  some  consideration,  he  suddenly 
began  again: 

"  Grant,  will  you  go  back  with  me  to 
England?" 

"  What  for  ?"  demanded  he. 

"What  for!   why  for  everything  in  the 
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world.  I  do  not  want  to  be  buried  amidst 
these  Norwegian  mountains;  and  although 
you  talk  of  my  recovery,  I  feel  that  it  will 
never  be.  I  will  retmn  to  England  and  die 
there.  But  before  I  die,  I  have  much  to  do. 
I  will,  if  possible,  procure  a  divorce  from 
Laura.  I  care  not  now  what  becomes  of 
her.  Let  Arthur  Temple  marry  her  if  he 
chooses.  Ah  !  I  well  know  that,  importioned 
and  unjointured,  he  will  never  choose  that 
course  ;  and,  besides  this,  I  must  see  my 
child.  I  must  try  if  I  cannot  make  some 
greats  provision  for  her.  My  heart  is  long- 
ing, yearning,  to  embrace  her  once  more; 
and  whether  her  mother  will  permit  me  in 
her  company  or  not,  I  have  surely  a  right  to 
look  upon  my  daughter  again.  If  you  will 
not  come  with  me,  I  must  go  alone ;  but  I 
feel  scarcely  equal  to  the  fatigue  of  such  a 
joiuney." 

"  I  promise  you  readily,  Cecil,"  replied  Mr. 
Grant,  with  animation,  ''  that  I  will  go  with 
you  to  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  I  am 
ready  to  accompany  you  any  and  everywhere 
you  please,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you.     As 
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to  your  gloomy  antidpatioiis,  I  do  DOt  see 
any  reason  for  indulging  such  ideas :  you  are 
depressed,  and  therefore  fancy  yoursdf  dying. 
I  used  to  do  the  same  when  I  was  iU.  Thoe 
now;  don't  shake  your  head,  and  look  so  very 
determined ;  I  am  positive  you  are  only  an- 
noyed by  the  sditude,  the  mountains,  and 
the  roar  of  the  torrent ;  and  once  away  from 
our  h^initage,  you  will  wonder  at  your  jn'esent 
melancholy  fears." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  wish  that  your  pro- 
phecies should  prove  correct,  Grant,"  replied 
Cecil,  with  a  sickly  smile ;  "  but  dnng  at 
present,  and  in  this  place,  is  not  my  object ; 
so  to  England  we  will  go,  if  I  have  any 
strength  remaining.  And  remember.  Grant, 
if  I  die  by  the  way,  you  are  to  bear  my  fare- 
well love  to  Fannv,  and  the  miniature  1 
have  round  my  neck  shall  be  yours  for  your 
pains." 

"  Thanks,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  he, 
squeezing  Cecil's  hand  very  hard,  and  turning 
away  his  face  to  hide  an  emotion  he  could 
not  suppress,  caused  by  the  melancholy 
earnestness  of  the  invalid's  manner  of  speak- 
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ing.  "  But/'  continued  he  in  a  more  cheerfiil 
tone,  "if  you  intend  to  be  able  to  travel 
to-morrow,  I  recommend  you  to  hold  your 
tongue  to-day;  I  will  do  the  needful  in 
making  arrangements,  provided  you  wiU  find 
the  strength  requisite  for  the  occasion." 

"  Never  fear  for  my  strength,"  replied  Cecil; 
"once  away  from  here,  and  in  motion  for 
England,  I  shall  have  strength  sufficient  for 
the  voyage,  and  energy  for  what  I  wish  to 
perform.  I  will  concentrate  all  my  power  for 
this  one  object,  and  that  once  accomplished,  I 
care  not  how  soon  I  come  to  an  end.  What 
is  there  worth  living  for,  when  Fanny  Ellis  can 
no  longer  be  mine  ?" 


Frank  Linwood  could  not  have  taken  a 
wiser  step,  or  done  a  more  judicious  thing, 
than  to  go  abroad  when  he  did,  if  he  wished 
to  make  Fanny  Ellis  sensible  of  his  great 
importance  to  her.  For  the  whole  long 
vacation  to  pass  without  seeing  him  was  a 
voy  unusual  prospect,  and  one  which  caused 
her   something    more   than   surprise.      She 
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began  to  fear  that  she  had  been  more  elo- 
quent than  smcere  in  her  wishes  that  he 
would  consider  her  only  as  a  friend,  and 
choose  another  woman  for  his  wife.  She 
saw,  if  he  did  this,  she  could  not  expect 
their  mutual  friendship  to  continue  at  all. 
He  would  be  certain,  in  some  moment  of 
confidence,  to  reveal  the  past  to  his  wife,  and 
she  would  be  equally  certain  to  take  a  very 
different  view  of  Fanny's  past  history  from 
himself  No ;  if  Frank  did  marry,  she  should 
lose  him  quite ;  she  ought  to  do  so :  it  would 
be  undesirable  and  imprudent  to  carry  on  any 
acquaintance,  since  it  might  endanger  his 
domestic  peace,  unless  his  wife  should  be  a 
most  unusually  candid  and  liberal-minded 
woman.  But  she  could  not  fancy  Frank 
Linwood  with  a  wife  at  aU,  or  if  she  did,  it 
was  a  very  unpleasant  picture.  One  thing 
was  certain,  he  had  left  England  for  the  only 
time  in  the  next  six  weeks  he  could  have 
come  to  Devonshire,  and  that  too  at  a  period 
when  she  had  felt  particularly  desirous  of 
seeing  him,  and  he  had,  she  believed,  left  it 
very  much  out  of  humour  with  herself. 
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Consideration  and  reflection  had  enabled 
her  to  hit  pretty  much  upon  the  right  reason 
of  his  discontent ;  but  whether  she  guessed 
right  or  wrong,  she  resolved  boldly  to  let  him 
take  his  own  course  now,  and  refrain  from 
addressing  him  at  all.  If  he  really  succeeded 
in  fulfilling  her  injunctions  of  conquering  his 
love  for  her,  it  was  well  that  they  should 
meet  no  more,  lest  the  esteem  and  gratitude 
which  she  had  always  avowed  should  really 
diange  their  original  character,  and  assume  a 
warmth  and  tenacity  which  would  render  his 
preference  of  another  woman  a  painful  expe- 
rience to  herself. 

But  she  did  miss  him  very  much  all 
through  that  lonely  September,  and  was  very 
greatly  surprised,  and  not  a  little  annoyed, 
when  she  caught  herself  perpetually  referring 
to  him  in  her  mind  as  the  object  for  which 
some  pursuit  was  to  be  engaged  in,  or  the 
individual  to  whom  some  event  should  be 
detailed. 

Even  the  multiplication  of  business  which 
was  entailed  on  her  by  Mr.  Mansfield's  will 
was  not  sufiBicient  to  drive  him  from  her  mind ; 
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and  her  utmost  efforts  could  not  entirely  sub« 
due  the  regret  she  experienced  at  his  absence, 
though  she  felt  assured  that  tiius  it  would 
probably  be  for  the  future. 

October  was  enlivened  by  a  visit  from 
Mrs.  Compton,  who  came  to  spend  a  couple 
of  weeks  with  h^,  and  was  gladly  welcomed 
by  Fanny  in  her  solitude.  A  little  change  of 
society  was  extremely  grateful  to  her ;  for 
though  good  old  Mr.  Anderson  and  his 
sister  were  very  excellent  and  amiable  people, 
they  had  so  long  lived  undisturbed  in  this 
remote  comer  of  the  country,  that  their  ideas 
and  feelings  were  in  many  respects  nearly  as 
antiquated  as  the  furniture  of  their  parlour, 
and  as  she  had  shrunk  from  communicating 
to  them  the  particulars  of  the  past,  there 
was  little  real  communion  with  them ;  they 
could  not  sympathize  in  sorrows  of  whose 
existence  they  were  unaware,  or  counsel  in 
troubles,  the  origin  of  which  was  concealed 
from  them. 

But  with  Margaret  Compton,  though 
there  was  oflen  more  pain,  there  was  also 
much   more  pleasiu*e   in  conversing.      Her 
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hastiness,  it  was  true,  sometimes  grieved,  or 
even  woimded  her  friend's  feelings ;  but  her 
generosity  and  warm  affection  secured  love  in 
return,  and  caused  even  the  faults  of  her 
character  to  create  an  interest,  as  the  fleeting 
shadows  on  a  landscape  give  variety  and 
beauty  to  the  tints.  If  in  private  she  some- 
times dwelt  indiscreetly  on  the  past,  in 
society  she  was  always  scrupulously  regardful 
of  Fanny's  situation  and  circumstances,  and 
desirous  of  procuring  for  her  that  respect  and 
consideration  from  others  which  she  felt  to 
be  so  justly  her  due. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  two  ladies  were  sitting  together  one 
morning,  when  they  were  surprised  by  an 
interruption,  which  was  hardly  more  unex- 
pected to  Mrs.  Compton  herself  than  to  her 
hostess.  They  had  heard  the  door  bell,  and 
concluded  that  it  was  old  Mr.  Anderson 
come  to  bestow  on  them  a  spare  half  hour, 
when  the  opening  door  disclosed  no  other 
than  the  very  Mr.  Grant,  whose  intercourse 
with  Cecil  in  Norway,  and  intended  return 
with  him  to  England  have  been  detailed. 

Of  all  these  events,  Fanny  of  course  knew 
nothing,  and  she  was  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  apprehending  the    motive  of 
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this  most  unexpected  visit.  However,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  receive  him 
with  civility,  and  look  as  if  the  past  events 
which  connected  them  together,  had  com- 
pletely vanished  from  her  mind. 

This  was  the  less  difficult,  not  only  because 
Mrs.  Compton  by  her  presence  secured  them 
from  all  risk  of  a  recurrence  to  them,  but  be- 
cause her  total  ignorance  of  anything  peculiar 
in  their  former  interview  prevented  her  re- 
garding Mr.  Grant  himself  in  any  other  light 
than  as  an  ordinary  visitor,  to  be  received  and 
treated  in  an  ordinary  way. 

The  gentleman  himself  looked  calm  and 
grave,  far  graver  than  when  she  had  last  seen 
him,  with  nothing  of  the  empressement  of  a 
lover  in  his  address,  much  more  indeed  the 
air  of  a  man  who  having  come  to  speak 
on  some  subject  of  important  business  is 
rather  at  a  loss  how  to  introduce  the 
matter. 

They  sat  down,  and  he  continued  silent 
for  a  moment,  looking  down ;  then  exerting 
himself  to  speak,  the  result  of  his  eflforts 
produced  only  an  inquiry  for  her  daughter. 
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Fanny  assured  him  briefly  and  calmly  of 
her  health. 

Another  silence  ensued,  which  Mrs. 
Compton  broke  by  inquiring  whether  there 
was  any  political  news.  She  thought  the 
gentleman  looked  as  if  he  needed  some  more 
help  to  conversation  than  her  fiiend  appeared 
to  bestow. 

He  replied  he  did  not  know.  He  had 
been  abroad  for  some  time,  and  since  his 
return  had  been  so  much  engrossed  with 
attending  on  a  sick  friend,  and  assisting  him 
in  arranging  some  complicated  affedrs, 
that  though  his  time  had  been  spent  in  Lon- 
don he  had  heard  nothing  of  news. 

Fanny  inquired  where  he  had  been  travel- 
ling. He  told  her  in  Norway,  and  looked  as 
if  he  wanted  to  say  more,  but  could  not  quite 
settle  how  to  introduce  it.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, taking  courage,  he  said  : 

"  I  have  a  message  to  deliver  to  you  from 
a  former  acquaintance  of  yours ;  perhaps  as  I 
was  commissioned  to  give  it  in  private,  you 
could  favour  me  with  five  minutes'  inter- 
view." 
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With  some  surprise  Fanny  rose,  and  leading 
the  way  through  the  open  window  upon  the 
little  lawn,  she  stopped  when  out  of  hearing 
of  those  in  the  house,  and  waited  in  silence  for 
his  explanation. 

"  You  have  probably  been  surprised  at  my 
intrusion,"  began  he,  gravely  and  earnestly ; 
''  but  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am 
placed,  I  could  not  help  it ;  the  friend  whose 
message  I  carry  would  not  be  denied." 

"  I  should  be  obliged,  Mr.  Grant,  if  you 
would  be  explicit ;  at  present  you  are  speaking 
enigmas,"  said  she,  as  he  paused. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  replied  he.  "  I  bring 
you  a  note.  Remember,  I  am  not  more 
responsible  for  its  contents  than  the  paper  on 
which  those  lines  are  written. 

She  took  the  note  which  he  tendered  to 
her,  with  increasing  astonishment,  and  with- 
out looking  at  the  address,  hastily  broke  the 
seal,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  Fanny, 
"  I  am  dying,  and  I  cannot  die  in  peace 
without  your  forgiveness,  you  whom  of  all 
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earthly  beings  I  have  most  deeply  injured 
I  know  that  you  are  incapable  of  harbouring 
malice,  and  feel  sure  that  your  forgiveness 
has  long  been  granted,  but  I  thirst  to  have 
that  assurance  from  yourself.  If  to  have  it 
from  your  own  lips  is  too  great  a  boon  for  a 
sinner  like  myself,  one  word  in  writing  I 
implore.  One  other  blessing  you  have  in 
your  power  to  bestow  :  let  me  see  my 
daughter.  I  promise  you  by  all  that  is 
sacred,  I  will  not  reveal  our  relationship,  or 
say  or  do  anything  which  could  hurt  your 
feelings,  or  injure  your  peace ;  but  my  heart 
is  pining  for  the  sight  of  the  only  thing  left 
to  me  on  earth,  which  it  is  not  now  a  crime 
to  love.  I  am  very  miserable.  You  would 
not  know  me  were  we  to  meet;  but  my 
heart  is  broken,  and  I  trust  the  grave  will 
soon  hide  my  dishonoured  head.  I  send 
this  by  a  mutual  friend.     Adieu, 

"  Cecil  Mansfield." 

As  Mr.  Grant  appeared  to  be  intensely 
occupied,  in  watching  the  movements  of  the 
bees  in  a  neighbouring  rose-bush,  Fanny  had 
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time  to  read  this  note  over  three  several  times 
before  making  any  reply.  She  really  needed  to 
pause  to  recover  the  use  of  her  voice  ;  as- 
tonishment and  many  other  emotions  almost 
choked  her.  At  length  the  consciousness 
that  she  was  keeping  her  companion  standing 
a  most  unreasonable  time  slowly  dawned 
on  her  mind;  and  turning  to  him,  she 
said: 

"  Your  errand  surprises  me  so  very  much 
that  I  cannot^  until  I  better  comprehend  its 
nature^  give  a  reply.  We  need  not  stand 
here,  however,  to  discuss  it ;  come  back  with 
me  to  the  drawing-room ;  the  fiiend  who  is 
there  is  acquainted  with  all  my  affairs,  and 
her  presence  need  be  no  impediment  to  our 
coming  to  some  understanding." 

They  returned  accordingly.  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton  looked  up  on  their  entrance,  and  saw 
directly  that  Fanny  was  paler  than  usual; 
she  regarded  her  anxiously. 

"7nythi,,g™pI««aotrin,ul«dshe,m. 
low  voice. 

"  Mr.  Grant  has  brought  me  this  note," 
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replied  Fanny,  putting  it  into  her  hands ; 
*^  and  I  am  rather  perplexed  by  its  contents." 

Margaret  glanced  over  it  hastily,  then 
paused,  and  seemed  weighing  the  matter ;  and 
after  a  moment  looking  up  at  Mr.  Grant,  who 
was  apparently  engrossed  in  contemplating 
the  view  from  the  window,  she  exclaimed : 

"  Where  is  the  writer  of  this  note  ?" 

He  turned,  and  replied  that  he  had  left 
him  not  long  since  at  a  lodging-house  in  the 
neighbouring  village. 

"  And  do  you  know  who  he  is  ?" 

"  PerfecUy." 

''  And  what  he  is  also  ?"  continued  the 
lady,  with  great  animation. 

"  Yes,  he  is  one  of  the  most  unhappy  men 
in  the  world,"  replied  Mr.  Grant  earnestly. 

'^  And  so  he  ought  to  be,  beyond  a  doubt," 
exclaimed  she. 

*'  I  do  not  exactly  understand  how  you 
come  to  be  employed  as  his  messenger,"  said 
Fanny  gently ;  "  I  was  not  aware  that  you 
were  acquainted." 

Mr.  Grant   advanced  from   the  window, 
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and  taking  possession  of  a  chair  without 
seeming  to  know  what  he  was  doing,  he  told 
Fanny,  if  she  would  listen  to  him  patiently, 
he  would  explain  ^  their  present  connection. 
She  gave  her  perinission,  and  he  proceeded 
to  tell  her  what  we  already  know  relative  to 
their  excursion  in  company  to  Norway, 
Cecil's  accident  and  illness,  and  his  own 
anxiety  for  him. 

He  took  good  care  to  omit  everything 
which  could  convey  the  smallest  allusion  to  the 
past  in  connecting  Fanny  and  himself  toge- 
ther ;  but  explained  how  Mr.  Mansfield  had 
concealed  his  name,  and  how  it  was  only 
accident  that  revealed  it,  and  how  surprised 
he  had  been  when  he  discovered  that  his 
companion  was  the  Mr.  Mansfield  of  whom 
he  had  heard  so  often  and  so  much. 

As  soon  as  Cecil  had  been  well  enough, 
indeed  rather  before,  they  had  started  for 
England  ;  but  they  had  been  very  unfortunate 
in  their  passage.  The  weather  proved 
stormy ;  their  vessel  was  uneasy  and  wet ; 
and  their  voyage,  after  an  unpleasant  pro- 
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gress,  had  nearly  come  to 'a  fatal  termination, 
for  another  vessel  had  run  on  board  of  them 
in  a  fog^  and  injured  their  packet  to  such 
a  d^ree  that  they  were  compelled  to  quit 
her  in  the  middle  of  a  dark,  wet,  cold  night, 
and  glad  to  be  received  on  board  the  vessel 
which  had  caused  the  disaster.  All  these 
events,  however,  combined  to  produce  most 
disastrous  consequences  upon  poor  Cecil 
Mansfield.  Weak  in  body,  and  nervous 
firom  his  late  illness,  the  alarm,  excitement, 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  want  of  the 
comforts  needful  to  an  invalid,  in  the 
crowded  boat  which  had  received  them  in 
addition  to  her  own  passengers,  brought 
on  a  relapse,  and  he  had  been  landed  at 
London  in  a  state  rather  worse  than  that 
from  which  he  had  recovered  in  Norway. 
Serious  fears  had  been  for  some  time  enter- 
tained that  he  would  sink  under  the  fever ; 
and  now  though  that  was  subdued,  there  was 
another  enemy  invading  his  constitution, 
slower,  but  more  certain  in  his  work.  The 
hectic  flush,  the  hollow  cough,  the   imeasy 
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respiration  confirmed  the  alarming  prognos- 
tications of  his  physicians :  he  was  in  a  slow 
but  sure  decline. 

Some  time  had  been  spent  in  London  to 
try  and  arrange  certain  affairs  relative  to 
Mrs.  Mansfield ;  but  he  was  restless  himself, 
and  would  allow  no  rest  to  his  fiiend  until 
they  had  started  for  Devonshire,  where  they 
arrived  late  last  night ;  and  although  averse 
to  intruding  on  Mrs.  Ellis,  Cecil  would  take 
no  denial,  nor  listen  to  any  argument,  but 
compelled  him  to  carry  the  note  with  which 
Mr.  Grant  had  been  charged. 

One  part  of  his  commission  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  repeat: 
Cecil  had  desired  him  to  watch  Fanny's 
countenance,  and  learn  from  it  whether  she 
still  felt  any  regard  for  him,  or  whether  his 
sufferings  and  misfortunes  met  only  the  same 
compassion  which  she  would  have  bestowed 
on  a  total  stranger. 

He  concluded  his  narrative  by  saying  that 
he  must  hasten  back  to  his  friend,  but  that 
he  trusted  he  might  carry  an  answer  of  some 
sort  to  the  note  which  he  had  brought. 
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Fanny  pondered  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
plied : 

''  Mr.  Mansfield's  request  to  see  his 
daughter  is  too  natural  to  surprise  me — so 
far  I  am  ready  to  comply  with  his  wishes ; 
but — "  she  paused,  and  then  said:  ''  I  will 
write  him  an  answer." 

She  sat  down  to  a  writing-table,  and  hastily 
penned  the  following  lines  : 

"  I  wiU  not  reproach  you  for  once  more 
disturbing  the  peace  which  you  have  already 
so  deeply  injiu-ed.  For  this,  and  for  every 
other  pain  you  have  inflicted,  you  have  my 
full  and  entire  forgiveness.  1  always  felt 
you  would  wish  to  see  your  child  again — she 
shall  visit  you  this  afternoon ;  but  allow  me 
to  remind  you  that  you  will  seriously  injure 
her  if  you  make  known  at  her  pr^ent  age, 
the  facts  of  her  mother's  past  history. 

"  F.  E." 

Possessed  of  this  little  document,  the  visitor 
hastened  away ;  and  when  he  was  gone  a  long 
silence  ensued  between  the  two  friends,  Fanny 
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being  plunged  in  profound  meditation,  which 
Mrs.  Compton  did  not  disturb ;  busying  her- 
self with  re-arranging  the  flowers  in  a  vase 
on  the  table,  until  her  friend  recovered  the 
consciousness  of  where  she  was.  At  last 
Fanny  used  herself  to  say : 

"  Will  you  lend  me  your  carriage,  Mar- 
garet, to  send  Mary  to  the  village  ?" 

"  Of  course  ?  but  you  will  nol  go  with 
her  ?" 

"  Indisputably  noT 

"  Then  let  me  ?"  said  Margaret.  "  I  will 
take  her  myself.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
my  accompanying  her :  I  do  not  mind  seeing 
Mr.  Mansfield ;  and  if  I  take  her  in  there  will 
be  both  less  of  peculiarity  to  attract  the  gos- 
sip of  lookers-on,  and  of  risk  that  he  will 
say  or  do  anything  to  betray  himself.  Be- 
sides, Mary's  curiosity  will  not  be  excited  for 
a  reason  why^  as  it  would  probably  be  were 
she  sent  alone;  she  will  go  for  a  drive 
with  me,  and  I  shall  call  on  a  sick  gentle- 
man and  tell  her  to  be  quiet  and  behave 
well" 
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"  If  you  are  so  kind  as  to  take  the  trouble, 
I  am  sure  I  shall  be  much  obliged/'  said  the 
anxious  mother.  "  Do  not  let  her  stay  long. 
How  strangely  events  occur,  and  how  oddly 
people  are  connected  together  whom  we  never 
expected  to  meet  again.  This  Mr.  Grant  I 
was  more  siuprised  than  pleased  at  his  visit ; 
but  he  really  does  not  appear  to  blame — ^he 
could  hardly  help  yielding  to  Mr.  Mansfidd's 
entreaties." 

"  Was  not  he  the  man  upset  with  you  in 
the  coach  last  year,  Fanny  ?" 

"  The  same.  And  that  he  should  after  aD 
have  been  nursing  and  attending  Cecil  seems 
to  me  so  extraordinary !" 

*'  Just  the  sort  of  thing  that  constantly 
happens  ;  events  which  surprise  us  most 
oft^en  come  about  in  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  manner,  and  the  things  which  we 
expect  with  certainty  are  just  those  which 
never  actually  occur.  I  am  growing  very 
philosophical  in  my  old  age,  Fanny,  and 
have  left  off  ever  being  astonished  at  any- 
thing.     Even    if  Frank   Linwood   were   to 
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return  to  England  engaged  to  Mary  Annesley 
I  do  not  intend  to  utter  more  than  one  eja- 
culation on  the  matter." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right ;  but  at  what 
time  will  it  suit  you  to  take  Mary  ?'' 

"  After  luncheon  will  be  best." 

Mrs.  Compton  was  really  very  desirous  of 
obliging  Fanny  in  every  way  in  her  power, 
yet  there  was  also  a  smaU  degree  of  feminine 
curiosity  on  this  occasion  mingled  with  her 
friendship;  nay  more,  there  was  the  wish 
for  variety  and  excitement,  which  in  this  quiet 
retirement  could  not  but  prove  acceptable  to 
a  lady  accustomed  to  so  much  more  gaiety 
and  life  than  she  could  find  in  Fannv's 
to-ing-room. 

She  and  her  little  companion  drove  at 
once  to  the  house  where  Cecil  was  lodging, 
and  leaving  Mary  in  the  carriage,  she  alighted 
and  walked  up  the  narrow  pathway  to  the 
door,  resolved  to  inquire  herself  for  the  lodger 
rather  than  trust  to  the  intervention  of  the 
servant  who  had  driven  her.  The  servant  of 
the  house,  without  delay  or  circumlocution, 

VOL.    III.  M 
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showed  her  at  once  into  the  room  where  Cecil 
was  reclining  on  a  sofa,  engaged  in  dictating 
a  letter  to  his  friend. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Mr.  Mansfield,"  said 
she,  advancing,  for  Cecil  had  started  up  at 
her  approach,  his  pallid  tdice  flushing  with 
eager  excitement ;  ''  I  am  the  herald  of  your 
daughter,  but  I  wished  to  ascertain  first  that 
you  perfectly  understand  the  only  condition 
on  which  you  are  to  see  her." 

Cecil  advanced,  and,  without  attending  to 
her  words  in  the  least,  grasped  her  hand,  and 
said,  in  a  deep  husky  voice  ; 

"  My  child,  my  daughter,  where  is  she  ? 
In  mercy  tell  me,  is  she  here  ?" 

He  was  stopped  by  a  violent  fit  of  cough- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Grant,  who  had  thrown  aside 
his  pen,  on  the  interruption,  led  him  back 
to  the  sofa,  and  after  administering  to  him 
the  lozenges  to  allay  the  cough,  remonstrated 
earnestly  on  his  madness  in  thus  exerting 
himself  Mrs.  Compton  meantime  was  stand- 
ing before  them,  contemplating  with  mourn- 
ful and  compassionate  feelings  the  melancholy 
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change  in  him.  Indignation,  contempt,  every 
unkind  feeling  must  subside  before  such  in- 
disputable tokens  of  internal  misery.  She 
could  not  suppress  the  evidence  of  emotion 
which  glistened  in  her  eyes,  and  turned  away 
to  recover  her  composure  and  command  her 
countenance. 

"Mr.  Mansfield,"  said  she  again,  when 
Cecil  appeared  in  a  state  to  be  addressed,  "  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  very  little  in  a  state 
to  undergo  additional  excitement;  let  me 
advise  that  the  interview  with  the  little  girl 
be  delayed  for  the  present.  Shall  I  return 
to-morrow  ?'* 

"  I  shall  be  no  better  to-morrow,"  replied 
he  sadly,  "  and  I  have  no  time  to  spare ;  it 
was  only  a  temporary  attack,  and  the  greatest 
kindness  you  can  show  me  is  to  bring  my 
daughter  to  me  at  once.  I  am  quite  equal 
to  it." 

**  But  are  you  prepared  to  restrain  your 
feelings — your  parental  feelings?  the  word 
daughter  must  not  pass  your  lips  in  her  hear- 
ing; you  are  to  claim  no  peculiar  right  in 
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her.  I  stand  here  as  guardian  of  Fanny's 
character  and  honour  in  her  child's  eyes ;  and 
no  degree  of  pity  for  you  shall  make  me  for- 
get what  is  her  due." 

"  It  is  hard,  Mrs.  Compton,  very  hard, 
that  I  may  not  testify  my  love  to  the  only 
thing  left  on  earth  to  which  I  have  a  claim. 
You  cannot  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
me  to  show  no  sign  of  the  affection  with 
which  my  heart  overflows  towards  her — ^the 
link  which  still  binds  me  to  Fanny  hersdf 
Mary  is  my  child." 

"  But  teQ  me,  Mr.  Mansfield,  whose  fiiult 
is  this  ?  To  what  is  it  owing  that  you  may 
not  daim  yoxu*  child  ?  Was  it  not  your  own 
doing  ?  You  cast  her  off,  and  now  you  only 
experience  the  consequences." 

"  You  are  harsh,  Mrs.  Compton ;  you  do 
not  know  how  I  have  suffered  from  that  act. 
You  see  me  now  bowed  down  by  the  remorse 
which  arises  from  this  very  cause ;  why  re- 
proach me  again  for  it  ?" 

"1  beg  your  pardon.  I  only  wished  to 
convince  you  that  it  is  neither  fair  nor  just 
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that  Fanny  should  m  every  case  be  the  suf- 
ferer from  your  selfish — afi^ections,  as  you  call 
them.  From  the  beginning  of  your  unfortu- 
nate connection  it  has  been  so.  When  she 
was  mourning  for  her  fether,  you  were  in- 
dulging in  political  schemes.  When  she  was 
prostrate  on  a  sick-bed.  y<m  were  courting 
your  cousin.  •  When  she  was  hiding  in  seclu- 
sion, after  the  disgraceful  notoriety  of  the 
trial,  you  were  indulging  in  wedding  festivi- 
ties. Now  that  sorrow  and  suffering  have 
come  round  to  you,  why  are  you  to  soothe 
your  affliction  by  woimding  her  once  more  to 
the  quick?  No,  1  assure  you,  unless  you 
give  me  your  word  of  honour  that  you  will 
conceal  this  secret  completely,  I  will  drive  off 
with  the  little  girl,  and  you  shall  not  see  her 
for  a  moment." 

Mrs.  Compton  spoke  with  a  rapidity  and 
energy  which  nothing  could  check.  She 
seemed  determined  to  be  heard ;  and  though 
both  Mr.  Grant  and  Cecil  tried  more  than 
once  to  arrest  her  indignant  eloquence, 
it  was  quite  in  vain.  When,  however, 
she   paused    for  breath,   Mr.    Grant   inter^ 
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posed,  and  observed  that  he  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt,  but  that  his  friend  was  as 
much  impressed  witii  the  necessity  of  sdt* 
control  as  Mrs.  Compton  could  desire,  but 
that  if  she  protracted  the  ezdting  state  of 
suspense  in  which  he  was  at  present,  he  would 
lose  the  pow^  of  repressing  his  feeling8»  and 
she  would  defeat  her  own  views.  He  would, 
therefore,  if  she  permitted,  go  and  fetch  tiie 
little  girl,  being  assured  that  the  sooner  this 
interview  was  over  the  better. 

Mrs.  Compton  did  not  oppose  him,  aod 
silence  followed  his  quitting  the  room;  the 
lady  was  intently  examining  the  carved  mo- 
ther-of-pearl handle  of  her  parasol ;  the  gen- 
tleman was  turning  his  eyes  anxiously  to- 
wards the  door,  and  straining  his  ears  for  the 
sound  of  little  Mary's  footstep. 

In  a  few  moments  she  appeared,  and  run- 
ning up  to  Mrs.  Compton,  placed  herself  by 
her  side.  Cecil  had  started  forwards  on  his 
sofa,  and  sat  a  moment  motionless,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  child,  then  in  silence 
he  held  out  his  hand. 

''  Go  to  that  gentleman,  and  speak  to  him, 
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my  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Comptoa  to  Mary,  ob« 
aerving  his  motion,  and  pereeiving  that  he 
was  too  agitated  to  speak. 

Mary  advanced  timidly,  for  there  was  some, 
thing  in  his  looks  which  almost  alarmed  her. 
She  gave  him  her  little  hand ;  he  drew  her 
towards  him,  and  stooping,  pressed  his  lips 
to  her  forehead ;  then  took  her  on  his  knee, 
and  pushing  back  her  bonnet  from  her  &ce, 
be  gazed  on  her,  as  if  he  would  impress  every 
feature  on  his  mind.  His  total  silence,  and 
his  strange  looks  alarmed  her ;  she  sat  still, 
for  she  was  too  frightened  to  speak  or  struggle ; 
for  thou^  probably  not  actually  expecting 
that  Cecil  would  eat  her,  she  experienced 
some  uncomfortable  suspicions  as  to  his  inten* 
tions.  Profound  silence  foUowed  for  at  least 
five  minutes.  Mr.  Grant  had  walked  away 
to  the  window,  out  of  regard  to  Cecil's  feel- 
ings; but  Mrs.  Compton,  faithful  to  her 
charge,  remained  attentive  to  his  proceediogs, 
and  resolved  to  prevent  any  infringement  of 
their  s^reement.  Cecil  was  smoothing  down 
with  his  trembling  hand  the  sunny  brown 
hair  of  his  little  daughter,  and  contemidating 
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with  the  deepest  emotion  the  face,  every  fea- 
ture of  which  reminded  him  so  strongly  of  her 
mother.  He  fdt  annoyed  and  irritated  with 
Mrs.  Compton  for  her  perseverance  in  watch- 
ing him.  In  spite  of  her  warnings  and  his 
promises,  he  had  all  along  entertained  a  secret 
miacknowledged  hope  that  he  should  have 
some  opportunity  of  revealing  himself  to 
Mary,  of  claiming  her  filial  love,  and  making 
kno^  his  overflowing  affection.  In  short, 
like  himself,  he  wished  to  relieve  his  own  feel- 
ings at  any  expense  to  those  of  others,  and  he 
thought  it  very  hard  that  his  child  should 
meet  him  be  caressed  by  him,  and  finally  part 
fi^m  him  with  the  same  indifference  she 
would  have  testified  to  any  other  individual 

After  a  time  he  recovered  the  use  of  his 
voice  sufficiently  to  say,  "  She  is  very  like  her 
mother." 

Mrs.  Compton  shook  her  head  upbraid- 
ingly. 

"  Did  you  know  mamma  ?"  said  Mary,  look- 
ing up,  and  relieved  by  the  sound  of  his  voice 
fi*om  the  sort  of  spell  his  silent  contemplation 
had  created. 
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"Yes,"  replied  Cecil,  "some  years  ago," 
resolutely  avoiding  the  sightof  Mrs.  Compton's 
warning  looks. 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  see  her  again  ?" 
asked  the  child. 

"  Very  much  indeed,  Mary." 

"  Did  you  not  love  her  ?"  continued  she, 
for  she  always  grew  enthusiastic  when  speak- 
ing of  her  mother.  "  Everybody  loves  mamma, 
she  is  so  good  and  kind." 

"  Yes,"  said  Cecil,  "  I  loved  her  very 
much." 

"  I  love  her  much  better  than  anything  in 
this  world,"  said  Mary,  clasping  her  hands. 
"  There  is  nobody  like  her.  I  love  many  peo- 
ple, but  none  like  her !" 

"  Who  do  you  love  next  best  ?"  asked  her 
faither. 

The  little  girl  looked  at  Mrs.  Compton,  and 
did  not  answer. 

"  That  lady  ?"  asked  he. 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  I  like  Mr.  Lin- 
wood  better  than  any  one,  but  mamma;  though 
I  love  Mrs.  Compton  very,  very  much.    You 
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do  not  mind  my  sayii^  so/'  added  she,  again 
fixing  her  eyes  on  her  fne&d. 

'^  ly  my  dear  child/'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Comp- 
tom  ;  ''  oh»  no !  I  think  you  are  quite  right  to 
love  Mr.  linwood,  for  next  to  your  mamma  he 
is  the  best  friend  you  have  in  this  world.  I 
like  to  see  you  are  grateful  for  affection  and 
kindness,  Mary." 

Cecil's  brow  lowered  at  these  words;  he 
bit  his  lip,  and  was  thoughtful  for  some 
moments,  when  he  began  again  :  "What  does 
Mr.  Linwood  do  to  make  you  love  him  so 
much  ?" 

"  A  great  many,  many  things ;  I  could  not 
tell  you  half — he  is  always  kind  and  good, 
and  teaches  me,  and  brings  me  beautiful 
books ;  he  works  in  my  garden,  and  reads  to 
me,  and  tells  me  such  charming  stories  ;  and 
he  calls  me  his  own  dear,  little  girl.  lam 
sure  he  loves  me,  and  so  I  love  him,  and  am 
always  glad  when  he  comes,  for  it  makes 
mamma  glad  too.  There  is  no  one  who 
makes  her  smile  more  often,  or  look  so 
happy  as  Mr.  Linwood.  Did  you  ever  see 
him  r 
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"  Time  is  passing  away,  and  we  must  be 
returning  home,"  interposed  Mrs.  Compton. 
"  Mamma  will  be  expecting  us,  Mary !" 

"  Oh !  not  yet,"  cried  Cecil  anxiously. 
"  Spare  me  a  little  longer  time — do  not  cut 
short  the  only  gleam  of  pleasure  I  have  had 
for  months  1" 

"  Well,  five  minutes  more,  perhaps." 

"  Mary,"  said  her  father  softly,  "  will  you 
take  a  message  from  me  to  your  mamma  ?  tell 
her  that  I  am  very  ill ;  that  I  have  come  here 
from  the  mountains  of  Norway,  to  ask  for 
a  few  words  from  her — just  to  see  her  for 
once,  be  it  only  for  five  minutes,  and  then 
I  shall  be  contented.  Will  you  tell  her 
this? 

"  I  will  try  and  remember  it." 

"  And  will  you  beg  for  me,  Mary,  will  you 
entreat  her  to  be  kind  to  one  who  asks  for  this 
great  favour,  as  the  only  blessing  life  has  left 
him?" 

''  Mamma  is  always  kind,"  replied  the  child 
gravely,  "  and  I  have  never  to  b^  of  her  ;  if 
she  thinks  it  right,  she  does  a  thing  directly 
when  I  ask,  but  she  never  lets  me  ask  twice 
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when  she  has  said,  No ;  it  is  of  no  use  besides. 
I  win  tell  her,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  you  say; 
and  ask  her  to  let  me  come  again  with  the 
answer/* 

"  Mary,  run  down  and  get  into  the  carriage," 
said  Mrs.  Compton  hastily. 

The  child  slipped  off  her  father's  knee,  and 
was  hastening  away,  when  he  caught  her,  and 
bestowed  on  her  a  shower  of  passionate  kisses. 
The  moment,  however,  he  released  his  hold 
she  was  off  like  a  shot,  to  obey  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton. 

"  It  is  no  use,  Mr.  Mansfield — depend  upon 
it,  it  is  no  use  to  send  such  messages,"  said 
Mrs.  Compton  ;  "  the  only  effect  will  be  to 
prevent  Mary  coming  to  see  you  again.  As 
to  Fanny  granting  you  an  interN^ew,  it  is 
vain  and  hopeless  to  expect  it.  Sht-  is  as 
far  removed  from  desiring  as  from  appro\nng 
such  a  meeting." 

"  How  hard-hearted  you  are,  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton. I  do  not  believe  this.  She  never  was 
unkind ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  were  she 
to  know  how  ardently  I  desire  an  interview, 
sh.  would  not  refuse  me.     I  have  a  petition 
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to  make  to  her  also,  for  a  favour,  witliout 
which  I  cannot  die  happy." 

*'  Make  it  then  in  writing:  what  should 
prevent  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  cannot  commit  it  to  paper,  nor 
can  I  trust  other  lips  to  present  it.  I  must 
see  her  for  the  purpose." 

"  Then  your  petition  must  go  impresented, 
for  I  am  certain  she  will  not  grant  your 
request." 

"And  will  you  not  speak  for  me — you, 
who  see  what  I  am  suflFering,  to  what  remorse 
and  regret  have  brought  me  ?  Have  you  no 
pity  for  me,  no  consideration,  no  compassion  ? 
I  have  sinned  grievously,  but  not  against 
you ;  and  yet  you  are  more  bitter  than  she 
whom  I  have  injured." 

"I  am  sorry  for  your  sufferings,  and 
would  do  what  I  could  to  relieve  them,  with- 
out doing  what  is  wrong ;  but  whatever  com- 
passion and  consideration  are  due  to  you,  still 
more,  I  conceive,  is  due  to  another ;  and  no 
pity  for  you  shall  induce  me  again  to  pain 
her,  by  introducing  this  topic.  It  has  given 
her  agony  enough  already." 
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'^  At  least,  I  may  see  my  child  again.  Mary 
will  return  to-morrow  ?" 

^'  1  do  not  know ;  I  can  make  no  promises 
of  the  sort :  at  present,  I  must  bid  you  fare- 
well." 

Mrs.  Compton  withdrew,  and  when  the 
sound  of  her  carriage  wheels  had  died  away 
in  the  distance,  Cecil,  who  had  been  listening 
to  them,  raised  his  head,  and  exclaimed  to 
his  friend  : 

"  Grant,  she  teDs  me  that  I  shall  not  see 
Fanny  again,  and  I  tell  you  that  I  will.  One 
interview  with  her  I  wiU  have.  Let  Mrs. 
Compton  say  what  she  pleases,  she  will  find 
she  cannot  debar  me." 

"Then  I  think  you  are  wrong,  Cecil — 
quite  wrong.  You  ought  to  show  some  re- 
gard  for  her  wishes,  and  not  force  yourself 
on  her  presence  in  opposition  to  them.  You 
have  cost  her  enough  already." 

"  Grant,  I  expected  more  sympathy  from 
you.  Mrs.  Compton's  bitterness  does  not 
surprise  me ;  but  from  you,  who  promised  to 
be  my  friend,  I  looked  for  something  dif- 
ferent." 
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"  Mrs.  Compton  is  harsh,  no  doubt,  and 
severe  in  what  she. says,  but  she  is  just; 
there  is  truth  in  every  word  of  it ;  and  in- 
deed I  think  I  am  most  your  friend,  by  re- 
presenting the  same  truths  to  you.  You 
ought  not  to  do  as  you  threaten,  and  I  think 
you  tvill  not." 

"  Then  you  are  mistaken,  for  I  wiD.  I 
do  not  wish  to  compromise  you  with  Fanny ; 
nay,  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you ;  I  will  tell 
her  of  your  generous  devotion,  your  friendship 
for  me :  I  will  tell  her  of  your  present  re- 
monstrances ;  I  will  influence  her  feelings  in 
your  favoiu".     Will  not  that  please  you  ?" 

"  I  am  obliged,  but  I  do  not  desire  your 
intervention.  I  have  no  longer  the  same 
hopes,  or  even  wishes,  as  I  confess  once 
existed.  I  admire  and  respect  her  extremely, 
but  these  feelings  are  founded  on  such  a 
conviction  of  her  perfect  sincerity,  as  forbids 
me  for  a  moment  to  encoiu*age  my  former 
attachment.  Had  you  seen  her  this  morn- 
ing* yow  would  have  felt  the  same.  Her 
calmness  and  self-possession,  her  self-respect ! 
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I  shafl  never  forget  the  impression,  but  am 
quite  satisfied  to  acquiesce  in  her  determi- 
nation." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Grant.  I  would  rather 
have  thought  otherwise.  Are  you  sure  of 
your  own  feelings  ?" 

"  Perfectly  so ;  and,  putting  together  all  I 
have  seen  and  heard,  I  can  give  a  tolerable 
guess  at  hers.  I  should  have  no  chance  of 
success,  because,  as  I  told  you  before,  I 
firmly  believe  the  ground  is  preoccupied.  The 
daughter's  heart  I  consider  to  be  a  pretty  sure 
index  to  the  mother's.  You  heard  what  tlie 
child  said  r 

"  I  hate  Frank  Linwood !"  cried  Cecil,  with 
surprising  energy. 

"  You  hate  him?"  exclaimed  his  friend. 
"  Why,  what  sort  of  person  he  is,  I  do  not  of 
course  know;  but  I  cannot  imagine  that  he 
merits  this  apostrophe." 

*'  I  have  hated  him  long  with  bitter  hatred. 
He  has  been  the  spy  and  the  mischief-maker 
on  all  occasions ;  he  has  constantly  been 
meddling  where  he   has   no  business — inter- 
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fering  with  Fann/s  concerns  and  mine ;  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  he  has  been  from  the 
first  attached  to  her,  and  planning  all  along 
to  marry  her." 

"  You  are  unreasonable  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  I  hope  it  is  more  the  result  of 
bodily  ailment  than  of  mental  disease.  If 
what  you  say  is  true,  Mr.  Linwood  has  the 
merit  of  constancy,  which  is  respectable ;  and 
on  that  very  account,  I  at  least  should  feel 
inclined  to  approve  her  choice." 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  his  having  the 
happiness  which  I  have  lost.  Oh  !  Grant, 
if  you  knew  one-half  so  well  as  I  do,  the 
sweetness  and  felicity  of  enjoying  Fanny's 
love,  you  would  not  wonder  if  it  fi'ets  me  to 
think  of  one,  who  has  never  been  my  friend, 
winning  her  hand  at  last." 

"  You  are  exhausted,  Cecil,  and  had  better 
keep  quiet.  I  will  resume  our  reading,  and 
that  will  compose  your  nerves.  We  can  finish 
this  letter  some  other  time." 

Cecil  was  worn  out  with  excitement,  and 
flinging  himself  on  the  sofa,  he  allowed  his 
companion  to  do  as  he  proposed,  whilst  his 
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own  iniiid,  wandering  fiur  into  the  regions  of 
the  past,  the  syllables  feU  on  his  ear  as  un- 
heeded as  if  they  had  been  uttered  in  an 
unknown  toDgue. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Mrs.  Compton,  of  course,  gave  a  minute 
account  of  herin  terview  with  Cecil  to  Fanny 
on  her  return.  It  was  a  highly-coloured  one 
also,  for  it  was  impossible  for  the  lady  to  re- 
late anything  which  interested  her  without 
tinging  it  with  the  vivid  hues  of  her  own 
imagination. 

Cedl's  looks,  tones,  and  feelings,  were 
dwelt  on — not  with  any  idea  of  creating  an 
interest  in  Fanny's  mind,  but  rather  that  she 
might  thereby  draw  a  more  powerful  contrast 
between  his  reckless  selfishness,  and  the  calm 
self-control  and  generous  affection  of  another 
person,  who,  Margaret  maintained,  without 
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scruple,  loved  Fanny  as  warmly  as  Cecil  did 
himself,  and  valued  her  peace  a  great  deal 
more. 

Fanny  listened,  sighed,  and  was  almost 
wholly  silent.  She  was  sorry  for  her  brother- 
in-law,  but  it  was  a  sorrow  that  she  could 
have  asked  Frank  to  have  shared  with  her ; 
it  was  regret  that  now  in  illness,  which  threat- 
ened to  be  fatal,  he  should  allow  his  mind  to 
be  engrossed  by  worldly  passions,  and  fedings 
whose  very  existence  was  culpable. 

What  was  become  of  the  Cecil,  whom  she 
had  once  loved?  His  character  appeared 
so  altered  and  so  deteriorated,  she  could 
scarcely  believe  him  to  be  the  same  indi- 
vidual ;  yet,  after  all,  it  was  only  the  natural 
eflfect  of  those  seeds  of  self-indulgence  which 
had  been  sown  in  early  youth,  which  had 
grown  unchecked  in  manhood,  which  now 
produced  so  abundant  and  so  baneful  a  harvest 
of  passions,  disastrous  to  his  happiness  and 
well-being. 

Two  days  passed  away,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  either  gentleman ;  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton's  visit  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  she  was 
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daily  expecting  the  intelligence  of  her  hus- 
band's movements,  which  alone  was  necessary 
to  decide  her  own,  and  in  the  expectation  of 
soon  quitting  Devonshire,  she  had  gone  down 
this  afternoon  to  say  farewell  to  the  clergy- 
man, for  whom  she  entertained  a  strong 
partiality. 

Fanny  was  sitting  alone  in  her  drawing- 
room  writing,  when  a  shadow  fell  across  the 
open  window,  and  looking  up  she  saw  Cecil 
Mansfield  standing  on  the  threshold  of  her 
room.  She  knew  him  instantly,  in  spite  of 
the  changes  wrought  by  sickness  and  sorrow, 
but  she  felt  so  much  on  again  seeing  him, 
that  words  would  not  come  at  her  bidding  to 
express  those  feelings.  She  only  sat  with 
her  pen  suspended,  earnestly  gazing  on  the 
figure  before  her,  as  if  she  doubted  its 
reality,  or  could  not  believe  the  evidence  of 
her  eyes. 

His  appearance  and  coimtenance  betrayed 
strong  internal  emotion  ;  he  trembled  visibly, 
and  seemed  holding  by  the  window-frame 
for  support,  as  if  imable  to  proceed  another 
step  alone. 
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**  Mr.  Mansfield,"  at  length  she  said, 
in  a  reproachful  tone,  *'why  this  intru- 
sion ?  I  cannot  bid  you  enter,  and  be  wel- 
come.'* 

'^  Yes,  Fanny,  it  is  I,"  replied  he,  heedless 
of  her  words,  and  making  an  effort  as  he 
spoke,  he  reached  and  sank  into  a  chair  by 
her  side,  breathless  and  exhausted. 

She  rose,  and  retreating  a  step,  she  said 
gravely  and  calmly :  *'  Mr.  Mansfield,  I  have 
refused  to  see  you,  and  you  could  have  no 
doubt  as  to  my  wishes  and  views.  It  is 
neither  generous  nor  gentlemanlike  to  force 
yourself  on  my  seclusion,  and  compel  me  to  a 
painful  interview." 

"  Fanny,"  said  he,  "  forgive,  and  listen 
to  me." 

"  I  win  not — you  may  rest  here  until  you 
have  recovered  your  strength,  but  I  will  not 
remain  in  the  room  with  you." 

"  Fanny,  I  entreat,  I  implore  you  to  hear 
me :  I  have  a  request  to  make  to  you  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  myself — ^to  my  child — 
to  you — a  request  which  I  will  not  trust  to 
other  lips." 
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She  hesitated,  but  though  apparently  in- 
clined to  quit  him  she  yet  remained. 

"  It  is  for  your  daughter's  sake,  for  my 
Mary,  that  I  ask  it,  in  her  name  that  I 
implore  you  to  listen  to  me,  for  her 
sake  that  I  have  made  the  exertion  to 
come  here ;  and  if  you  refuse  to  hear 
me,  you  will  not  only  add  bitterness  to 
my  already  bitter  cup,  but  you  will  cause 
to  yourself  a  subject  of  repentance.  Hear 
me !" 

-  "  WeD,  then  be  brief;  it  is  painful  to 
hear  you — painful  to  see  you ;  what  you 
have  to  say,  say  quickly.  We  ought  never 
to  have  met — do  not  prolong  the  meeting 
now. " 

"  Then  sit  down,  Fanny :  do  you  suppose  I 
can  talk  to  you  whilst  you  stand,  as  if  about 
to  run  away  ?" 

She  sat  down  in  silence  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  looking  impenetrably  grave, 
and  most  discouragingly  reserved.  Silence 
followed  the  movement,  for  he,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her,  sat,  lost  in  painful  reverie,  until 
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she  roused  him  by  saying :  '^  Well,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  I  am  waiting  to  hear  your  re- 
cjuest." 

He  started  at  the  soimd  of  her  voice,  and 
answered  hurriedly :  ''  Pardon  me,  I  was 
thinking  of  the  past,  of  the  time  when  we 
were— but  no  matter  now,  that  time  is  gone 
for  ever !  Oh !  Fanny,  Fanny,  have  you  no 
feeling,  no  memory  left?  can  you  look  so 
coldly  unconcerned,  whilst  my  heart  is  break- 
ing  with  incessant  regret  ?  do  you  feel  none 
for  the  fatal  events  of  the  last  three  years  ?" 

"  None !  My  regrets  extend  farther  back 
than  yours — ^for  the  error  of  my  youth,  our 
temporary  union,  I  feel  deep  repentance ;  but 
for  our  present  separation  none  at  all.  I 
believe  it  is  both  right  and  for  the  best." 

**  I  had  not  thought  you  so  inconsistent, 
so  unfeeling.  I  cannot  forget  the  affection 
which  was  so  dear  to  me ;  and  the  decree  of 
an  arbitrary  law  can  make  no  difference  to  my 
heart." 

**  Mr.  Mansfield,"  said  Fanny  indignantly, 
"  you  insult  me  by  such  language ;  you,  the 
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husband  of  another  woman,  to  dare  in  my 
own  house  to  address  me  thus,  to  speak  as  if 
in  the  past  you  too  had  been  an  involuntary 
sufferer ;  do  you  suppose  me  ignorant  of  the 
events  which  have  occurred  since  our  separa- 
tion, or  that  I  can  forget  that  you  have  a 
wife  living?  I  will  not  stay  and  listen  to 
you." 

"  Pity  me  !  you  talk  of  my  wife :  do  you 
not  know  she  has  deserted  me — ^fled  with 
another  man  ?  She  has  broken  the  matrimo- 
nial tie,  and  if  I  live  long  enough  to  complete 
it,  she  win  no  longer  have  the  shadow  of  a 
claim  on  me.  Oh !  Fanny,  what  that  woman 
has  made  me  suffer.  It  was  her  fatal  allure- 
ments which  beguiled  me  from  my  better 
feelings,  my  more  worthy  purposes ;  which 
induced  me,  under  the  strange  fascina- 
tion she  exerted  over  me,  to  rend  asunder 
ties  in  which  only  I  found  happiness;  and 
when  she  had  succeeded  in  her  insidious 
purposes,  when  she  had  divided  me  for  ever 
from  you  and  my  child,  then  she  showed  at 
once  by  her  own  unprincipled  conduct  that 
interest   and  not  love  had  been  her  ruling 
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motive ;  that  she  had  never  cared  for  me,  or 
considered  me  in  any  way  but  as  the  instru- 
ment in  her  hands  by  which  to  secure  her 
possession  of  my  property.  But  she  will  be 
deeply  and  bitterly  disappointed.  Her  father's 
legacy — you  Jmow  what  that  is — will  at  once 
annihilate  her  hopes  of  possession ;  my  pro- 
perty is  secure,  and  even  if  her  child  lives 
not,  she  at  least  vnll  never  inherit  one  acre  of 
the  land  she  so  much  coveted." 

He  paused  for  breath,  and  Fanny  observed 
calmly: 

"  All  this  seems  to  me  nothing  at  all  to 
the  purpose :  if  you  really  have  a  request  to 
make,  let  me  hear  it ;  if  not,  I  must  decline 
any  further  conference." 

'^  But  I  have  one  indeed,  and  what  I  say  is 
only  the  preface  to  this  very  request.  You 
know  Laura  left  behind  her  a  daughter, 
which  is  called  my  child;  her  conduct  has 
been  so  scandalous,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect 
its  daim  on  me ;  but  though  this  makes  the 
presence  of  the  infant  to  me  quite  intolerable, 
I  do  not  wish  to  injure  the  poor  child,  and  it 
is  only  to  you  that  I  will  mention  the  subject. 
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This  girl  will  be  my  heir,  and  if  she  lives  will 
be  the  owner  of  my  mansion — the  Brookensha 
where  we  were  once  so  happy.  To  save  her 
from  her  mother's  control,  and  make  her 
worthy,  if  possible,  of  the  name  she  is  to 
bear,  is  the  only  wish  I  have  formed  respect- 
ing hw — and  it  is  for  her  I  ask.  Will  you 
be  the  guardian  of  that  child  ? — will  you  fill 
towards  her  a  mother's  place  when  I  am 
gone  ?" 

He  paused  for  an  answer,  and  Fanny,  taken 
by  surprise,  hesitated  what  to  reply.  She  did 
not  like  to  engage  without  some  consideration 
in  so  heavy  a  responsibility,  the  extent  of 
which  at  that  moment  she  could  not  clearly 
see.  He  watched  her  attentively  for  some 
short  space,  then  exclaimed  impatiently : 

"  Why  do  you  not  answer  ?  Surely  you 
will  not  refuse  this  request  ?  I  have  no  other 
friend  to  whom  I  can  intrust  such  a  charge, 
and  if  you  refuse  it,  the  poor  child  will  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  strangers,  and  wil  tread 
in  the  steps  of  her  mother  ana  ^nd- 
mother." 

"I  cannot  answer  without  reflection;    I 
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must  consider  what  such  a  tie  involves — to 
what  I  bind  myself;  and  whether  it  is  con- 
sistent with  other  duties — with  the  good  of 
my  own  daughter." 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  they  are  nearly  related, 
and  should  learn  to  love  one  another ;  they 
will  be  of  mutual  advantage,  Mary  will  be  as 
a  model  for  the  other;  and  the  allowance 
which  will  be  paid  for  the  board  and  education 
of  the  orphan  heiress  of  Brookensha,  will 
enable  you  to  live  in  a  manner  more  consonant 
with  your  former  custom.  Say  you  will  ac- 
cede to  my  request  ?" 

"  I  win  consider  it." 

**  Oh,  Fanny,  I  conjure  you  to  grant  me  this 
one  request  before  I  die — by  the  love  you  bear 
your  daughter — by  every  motive  of  charity 
and  mercy — by  the  memory  of  all  the  former 
ties  between  us,  become  a  mother  to  the  child  ; 
take  her,  treat  her  as  you  do  your  own,  save 
her  from  the  evil  indulgence  which  has  been 
my  ruin ;  and  when  she  reaches  womanhood 
let  her  be  as  little  like  her  real,  and  as  nearly 
resembling  her  adopted  parent,  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  her.     Were  you  to  be  taken  from 
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your  Mary,"  continued  he  with  increased 
energy,  seeing  she  still  doubted,  "  should  you 
fed  no  anxiety  for  her  fixture  home,  no 
wish  to  secure  her  a  competent  guardian  ? 
and  will  you  not  do  so  for  this  deserted 
one  r 

"  I  will,"  replied  she  solemnly. 

"  Thank  you — oh !  a  thousand  blessings  on 
you,  ever  kindest,  dearest  Fanny,"  exclaimed 
he  starting  up,  and  catching  her  hand  with 
enthusiastic  tenderness,  '^  I  knew  you  would 
pity  me." 

"  You  had  better  sit  down  again,"  said  she, 
coldly  withdrawing  her  hand.  "  I  must  ask 
a  few  more  questions,  and  settle  a  few  more 
particulars  relative  to  the  promise  I  have  just 
made ;  but  you  engaged  our  interview  should 
be  brief,  and  excitement  of  feeling  is  hurtful 
to  you." 

Cecil  seated  himself  again,  but  it  was  in  a 
chair  beside  her,  and  leaning  on  the  table,  he 
sat  with  his  dark  eager  eyes,  burning  with  a 
fever  light,  earnestly  fixed  on  her,  as  she 
pursued  the  conversation.  She  wished  to 
know  what  he  required  for  his  child,  what 
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control  she  was  to  have  over  her  fortune,  in 
what  way  she  was  to  be  educated,  and 
where  ?  for  she  could  not  undertake  to  live 
at  Brookensha,  that  was  a  thing  perfectly  out 
of  the  question. 

He  desired  nothing  that  was  unpleasant  to 
her,  asked  for  nothing  which  would  not  be  of 
equal  advantage  to  both  the  children.  The 
care  of  her  fortune,  the  control  of  her 
estates,  all  the  pecuniary  anxieties  and 
troubles  were  to  be  left  in  other  hands,  she 
was  to  have  only  the  personal  guardianship 
of  the  orphan,  and  the  provision  for  her 
maintenance  was  suflSiciently  ample  to  allow 
her  to  live  in  a  style  far  more  suited  to  her 
former  habits  than  Fanny's  limited  income  at 
present  permitted. 

It  was  his  earnest  wish  that  the  sisters 
might  be  treated  in  every  respect  alike,  so  fer 
as  the  advantages  of  education  were  concerned. 
"  Am  I  not  equally  interested  in  providing  for 
Mary's  good  as  yourself  Fanny  ?  is  not  her 
improvement  fer  dearer  to  me  than  that  of 
this  infant,  whose  sight  produces  nothing  but 
odious  impressions  ?     It   is  .because  I  know 
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no  other  way  of  benefitting  her  so  effectually, 
that  I  am  so  eager  to  carry  out  this  plan.  It 
may  be  done  without  revealing  their  connec- 
tion, or  producing  any  unpleasant  discoveries : 
call  their  relationship  by  any  name  you  please, 
cousins  if  you  will,  I  care  not ;  but  let  me 
have  the  satis&ction  of  thinking  that  I  have 
thus  ensured  to  my  undoubted  daughter  the 
same  situation  in  society,  the  same  comforts 
of  independence,  and  the  same  benefits  fi'om 
superior  tuition,  as  the  child  who  bears  my 
name.  Let  the  daughter's  portion  go  to 
replace  the  rights  of  which  the  mother  robbed 
you ;  and  let  your  own  income  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  for  the  next  twenty  years,  that 
at  last  they  may  be  placed  on  a  more  equal 
footing  in  the  world.     Do  you  consent  ?" 

"  I  consent,  Mr.  Mansfield,  to  take  charge 
of  your  daughter,  to  educate  her  in  the  way  I 
think  most  conducive  to  her  happiness  without 
intrenching  on  the  duty  owing  to  my  own 
child.  As  to  pecuniary  arrangements,  leave 
me  unrestrained  mistress,  and  I  will  strive  to 
do  equal  justice  to  them  both.  Will  you 
trust  me  ?" 
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"  Trust  you,  Fanny !  you  know  I  think 
higher  of  you  than  of  any  other  human 
being,  and  that  there  is  not  a  situation  or 
circumstance  in  which  I  do  not  fed  con- 
vinced you  will  do  your  duty  with  a  steadmess 
and  firmness  such  as  no  other  woman  erer 
displayed." 

He  then  detailed  arrangements  he  had 
made  to  repair  his  long  continued  injustice 
in  retaining  her  own  portion,  to  repay  which 
he  had  ordered  a  sale  of  the  valuable  furni- 
ture, pictures,  &c.,  at  Brookensha,  including 
his  late  imcle's  legacy.  Fanny  listened,  and 
replied  : 

"  Then  this  is  settled ;  any  particular 
directions  you  can  give  me  in  wTiting.  You 
will  of  course  take  care  that  all  the  arrancfe- 
ments  are  made  in  a  correct  and  formal 
manner ;  and  now,  this  being  concluded,  have 
you  anything  more  to  say  ?" 

"  Fanny,  you  have  ever  acted  towards  me 
as  an  angel,  and  I  have  been  to  you  a  wTctch, 
an  ungrateful  madman.  Can  you  really 
forgive  me  ?" 

"  I    have  already    told   you    that    I    do; 
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I  will  not  gainsay  the  words  that  I  have 
written." 

"  Ah  !  but  let  me  hear  them  from  your  own 
mouth ;  let  me  once,  if  only  once,  hear  you 
repeat  *  Cecil,  I  forgive  you.'  " 

"  I  do  freely,  ftilly,  and  entirely  forgive 
you,  as  I  hope  myself  for  forgiveness.  Now 
cease  this  subject,  I  entreat  you." 

"  Nay,  if  you  forgive  me,  give  me  your 
hand ;  let  me  again  for  a  moment  clasp  that 
hand  which  once  was  all  my  own." 

**  I  will  noty^  said  she  decidedly,  drawing 
back  her  chair  as  she  spoke,  and  looking 
reproachfully  at  him.  **  My  forgiveness  you 
have,  but  the  remembrance  of  the  past  to 
which  you  allude,  places  between  us  an 
insuperable  barrier,  which  makes  meeting 
improper,  and  familiarity  a  crime.  Let  me 
again  entreat  you  to  leave  me." 

"  Stay,  Fanny,  I  have  a  little  more  to  say : 
my  friend  Grant,  you  knew  him  formerly," 
said  Cecil,  hesitating,  yet  anxious,  if  possible, 
to  probe  her  feelings,  and  using  his  name  as 
a  cover  to  introduce  the  subject;  he  felt  an 
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unconquerable  jealousy  of  Frank  Linwood. 
He  continued :  *'  He  told  me  what  had  passed 
betweeo  you,  why  did  you  not  listen  to  his 
suit,  he  is  a  very  excellent  fellow  ?" 

"  Possibly,  but  I  had  no  heart  to  bestow 
on  him  when  he  asked  for  it,  my  affections 
had  been  withered  up  in  the  misery  I  had  so 
recently  endured,  and  I  could  not  then  listen 
to  matrimonial  proposals." 

"  Then,^*  repeated  Cecil,  watching  her 
attentively,  "  but  now,  were  he  to  address 
you  now,  you  would  listen  perhaps  with  more 
favour  ?" 

"  No,  do  not  flatter  him  with  such  an 
idea;  if  he  has  engaged  you  to  plead  his 
cause,  teU  him  that  his  hopes  are  as  vain 
now  as  on  the  day  when  he  first  made  them 
known  to  me." 

"Would  you  not  be  happier  under  the 
shelter  of  a  husband's  care  ?"  inquired  he. 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Have  you  never  considered  the  subject  ?" 

"Why  do  you  ask  these  questions,  Mr. 
Mansfield?"    said  she,    with    a  crimsoning 
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cheek ;  "  you  have  no  interest,  no  right,  to 
inquire  into  my  own  feelings  or  thoughts  on 
the  subject." 

"  You  are  wrong,  Fanny ;  the  law  itself  has 
given  me  a  brother's  right  to  ask.  I  may 
claim  some  interest  in  you,  surely,  by  virtue 
of  a  title  that  has  cost  me,  at  least,  so  dear. 
If  you  are  my  sister,  as  they  say,  speak  to 
me  as  a  sister,  and  teU  me,  have  you  firmly 
resolved  against  all  matrimonial  engage- 
ments ?" 

He  looked  earnestly  at  her  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  whole  air  and  tone  at  once  evinced 
the 'importance  which  he  attached  to  the 
question. 

"  Whatever  right  you  may  claim  to  make 
these  inquiries,  Mr.  Mansfield,"  replied  she 
quietly,  ^'I  have  at  least  an  equal  right  to 
decide  whether  or  not  I  will  answer  them, 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  do  so  ?" 

"  Then  I  shall  conclude  from  your  silence, 
Fanny,  that  you  have  formed  some  engage- 
ment which  you  do  not  wish  to  own,"  said 
Cecil,  with  a  darkening  brow.  "  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  report  which  has  reached  me, 
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that  Frank  linwood  is  a  more  successful  can- 
didate for  your  favour  than  Mr.  Grant,  may 
have  more  foundation  in  truth  than  I  sup- 
posed." 

Her  colour  deepened ;  but  she  raised  her 
head,  and  said  with  a  steady  voice  : 

''  And  were  this  the  case,  what  right  have 
you  to  question  or  impugn  my  proceedings^' 

**  It  certainly  accounts  for  the  extraordinary 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  matter  whilst 
che  cause  was  being  tried,  and  also  for  the 
energy  with  which  he  supported  your  claims 
to  money  which  he  intended  eventually  to 
share  with  you,"  continued  Cecil,  without 
attending  to  her  last  words. 

She  rose  indignantly  from  her  chair,  and 
replied  : 

"  I  will  not  listen  to  insinuations  which  are 
a  far  greater  disgrace  to  him  who  dares  to 
utter  them,  than  to  the  generous  and  excel- 
lent man  against  whom  they  are  levelled.  I 
will  not  disgrace  myself  either  by  any  attempts 
at  justification.  Farewell,  Cecil,  we  shaD 
never,  perhaps,  meet  again  upon  this  earth ; 
but  I  would  gladly  hope  that  we  might  meet 
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there,  where  there  is  no  more  marrying  nor 
mourning,  where  neither  slander  nor  Jsorrow 
will  ever  be  heard.     Farewell !" 

Cecil  rose  also,  and  placing  himself  before 
her,  caught  and  clasped  her  hand  in  his  own, 
exclaiming : 

"  Do  not  leave  me  in  anger,  Fanny,"  when 
the  door  was  thrown  open  by  the  houisemaid, 
who  ushered  in  Mr.  Compton  and  Mr.  Lin- 
wood. 

Had  there  been  any  disinterested  observer 
present  at  this  moment,  to  study  the  coimte- 
nances  of  the  four  individuals  thus  suddenly 
confronted  together,  it  would  have  furnished 
him  with  matter  for  curious  speculation ;  but 
Sarah,  the  maid,  was  far  too  correct  a  servant 
to  do  anything  for  which  she  was  not  expressly 
hired,  and  to  take  notice  of  the  faces  of  her 
mistress's  visitors  did  not  fall  within  the  boun- 
dary line  of  her  situation ;  she  therefore  con- 
tented herself  with  closing  the  door,  and 
leaving  those  within  the  room  to  make  the 
best  that  they  could  of  their  situation. 

Lord  Chesterfield  himself,  had  he  been 
their  judge,  must  have  been  leniently  disposed 
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to  the  whole  party,  under  such  peculiar  cb- 
cumstances,  although,  in  spite  of  their  bong 
all  perfectly  well  bred,  they  looked  very  mudi 
embarrassed  by  their  unexpected  meeting. 
Very  deep  feeling  will  produce  some  result ; 
and  even  the  utmost  polish  of  maimer  will 
occasionally  fail,  the  imder  sur&ce  of  passion 
becoming  conspicuous  through  the  usually 
smooth  exterior.  At  least  it  was  so  at  this 
moment,  for  surprise,  indignation,  shame, 
jealousy,  alarm,  even  hatred,  were  at  work  in 
the  different  bosoms,  and  showing  themselves 
more  or  less  in  their  several  features. 

Mr.  Compton  was,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
posed ;  he  only  felt  that  he  was  an  intruder, 
and  was  yet  unwilling  to  show  this  feeling, 
lest  he  should  thereby  give  offence  to  Fanny, 
in  supposing  her  desirous  of  a  secret  or  clan- 
destine interview  with  her  brother-in-law. 
Astonishment  was  his  prevailing  emotion,  as 
Cecil  Mansfield  was  about  the  last  person  in 
the  world  he  would  have  expected  to  encounter 
there,  an  astonishment  which  would  have 
instantly  betrayed  itself  had  he  spoken;  he 
therefore  did  not  venture  to  open  his  lips. 
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Cecil's  feelings,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  man 
of  whom  he  had  just  been  speaking,  were  a 
bitter  compound  of  hatred  and  jealousy, 
accompanied  by  an  emotion  of  something 
very  like  pleasure,  as  the  thought  darted 
through  his  mind,  that  to  have  been  found 
by  him  in  such  a  situation,  no  witness  by, 
and  Fanny's  hand  in  his,  might,  perhaps, 
give  to  Frank  Linwood  some  portion  of  the 
sensation  of  jealousy  which  tormented  him- 
self. 

As  to  the  other  two,  their  emotions  were 
of  far  too  complicated  a  nature  to  be  at  all 
within  my  powers  of  description.  Whether 
Frank's  unshaken  and  immovable  faith  in 
the  correctness  of  Fanny's  conduct,  and  the 
high  tone  of  her  principles  would  not  receive 
a  severe  blow  by  meeting  her  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, or  whether  it  was  still  sufficient  to 
triumph  over  all  doubtful  appearances  was 
not  exactly  e>adent ;  he  was  too  good  a  law- 
yer to  betray  his  feelings  by  his  face,  and  as 
he,  like  the  others,  stood  perfectly  silent, 
there  was  little  to  draw  deductions  from, 
without  a  very  close  observation,  except  the 
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fact  of  his  standing  still  as  a  statue,  instead 
of  advancing  to  greet  Fanny.  She  herself 
stood  with  a  crimsoning  cheek,  and  thou^ 
she  could  never  look  awkward,  she  certainly 
did  look  very  much  embarrassed  and  per- 
plexed. 
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The  profound  silence  which  was  so  exces- 
sively unpleasant,  was  not,  however,  of  long 
duration,  though  it  appeared  so  to  the  indi- 
viduals concerned.  Before  the  two  intruders 
had  advanced  another  step  into  the  room, 
hasty  feet  were  heard  approaching  the  window, 
and  together  Mrs.  Compton  and  Mr.  Grant 
made  their  appearance.  The  gentleman 
looked  hurried  and  annoyed,  the  lady  appeared 
a  little  curious  and  excited  ;  both  were  sur- 
prised at  the  group  they  discovered  in  the 
drawing-room,  though  Mr.  Grant  did  not 
give  the  circumstance  more  than  a  moment's 
consideration.       With   a   brief    and   hasty 
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salutation  he  passed  Fanny,  and  turning 
to  Cecil,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  serious  remon- 
strance : 

"  How  can  you  be  so  mad,  my  dear  fnend  ? 
I  hurried  after  you  as  soon  as  I  discovered 
your  absence,  for  in  your  state  of  health  I 
am  sure  this  exertion  is  most  dangerous ;  let 
me  persuade  you  to  return,  the  pony-chaise 
is  still  at  the  gate.     Do  come." 

Cecil  who  during  the  whole  of  this  inter- 
view had  been  interrupted  by  violent  fits  of 
coughing,  now,  on  attempting  to  answer,  was 
again  seized  with  a  painful  attack,  and 
so  completely  exhausted  that  when  quiet 
enough  again  to  move,  he  suflFered  his  fnend 
to  lead  him  away,  without  resistance  or  re- 
monstrance. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Compton,  who 
during  the  last  two  or  three  minutes  had 
been  conversing  aside  with  her  husband, 
turned  to  Fannv,  and  exclaimed : 

"  So  he  came  after  all." 

Fanny  started  from  a  profound  reverie  at 
these  words,  and  answered  without  exactly 
understanding  who  she  meant : 
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"  Yes,  with  your  husband." 

Mrs.  Compton  glanced  at  her,  at  Frank 
Linwood,  who  was  attentively  examining  a 
picture  over  the  chimney-piece ;  and  then  at 
her  own  husband,  with  a  sort  of  suppressed 
smile ;  however,  she  added,  gravely  enough  a 
moment  after : 

"  If  I  had  known  you  would  have  so  many 
visitors,  I  would  have  stayed  to  assist  and 
support  you,  Fanny.'* 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  had,  Margaret ; 
you  would  have  saved  me  from  a  very  pain- 
ful surprise,"  replied  Fanny,  beginning  to 
recover  her  faculties  and  recollection. 

**  I  hope  those  words  are  applicable  to 
Edward's  intrusion,'*  said  Mrs.  Compton: 
"  he  had  no  business  to  come  down  without 
notice  in  this  way.  I  will  not  countenance 
him  in  it." 

"  Not  without  notice,  Margaret,  surely," 
replied  her  husband.  "  I  am  ready  to  make 
all  proper  apologies  to  Mrs.  Ellis  for  thus 
intruding ;  but  I  deny  that  it  was  my  fault  if 
it  is  without  notice,  unless  indeed  you  did 
not  get  a  letter  from  me  yesterday." 
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''  I  did,  but  you  said  nothing  about  coining 
in  it,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  wife. 

It  appeared,  however,  on  a  reference  being 
made  to  the  said  letter,  that  there  was  a 
postscript  which  she  had  not  noticed,  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  be  with  them  on  that 
day,  and  hoped  to  bring  a  friend  with  him. 
Margaret  was  obliged  to  own  the  fault  was 
in  her  own  heedlessness,  and  to  acquit  her 
husband  of  all  blame  in  the  transaction, 
except  putting  such  news  in  a  P.S.  As, 
however,  she  said  she  had  her  own  plans  to 
discuss  with  him,  she  drew  him  out  upon  the 
lawn,  where  she  extracted  from  him  a  minute 
account  of  the  brief  period  which  had  inter- 
vened between  his  own  arrival,  and  her 
entrance  in  company  with  Mr.  Grant. 

Fanny  and  Frank  were  left  together  in  the 
drawing-room ;  as  yet  they  had  not  ex- 
changed a  sentence,  but  she  had  recovered 
her  self-possession  now,  and  turned  cour- 
teously and  kindly  towards  him. 

"  I  have  been  so  ungracious  as  not  to  bid 
you  welcome  here,"  said  she,  trying  to  smile ; 
"  but,  I   assure  you,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
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you,"  she  stopped  and  blushed  with  a  sort  of 
conscious  look,  which  Frank  could  not  have 
misunderstood,  had  he  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  ground.  He  did  not,  however,  look  up  in 
time  to  catch  the  expression,  when  he  slowly 
answered :  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  and 
then  relapsed  into  his  former  silent  considera- 
tion of  the  carpet.  She  inquired  for  his 
family — where  and  when  had  he  left  them, 
and  how  was  his  brother-in-law  now. 

His  answers  were  given  in  the  same  cold,  * 
reluctant  tone,  very  unlike  his  usual  self — at 
least  unlike  anything  she  had  ever  seen  in 
him.  Remembering  the  last  letter  she  had 
received  from  him,  which  had  surprised  her 
so  very  much,  she  began  to  think  that  his 
present  style  of  conversation  was  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  feelings  and  tone,  and  again 
the  idea  occurred  to  her,  that  he  had  ceased 
to  entertain  any  peculiar  friendship  for  her, 
or  had  transferred  his  regard  to  some  other 
person.  She  was,  however,  determined,  look 
as  he  might,  and  speak  as  he  would,  she  would 
at  least  justify  herself  from  blame  in  having 
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allowed  or  eDlX)uraged  Cecil's  vbit,  for  she 
could  not  help  attributing  some  degree  of 
his  present  reserve  and  stiffness  to  dissatis- 
faction at  the  interview  which  he  had  inter- 
rupted. 

She  therefore,  after  a  moment's  considera- 
ration,  said :  "  I  wish  you  and  Mr.  Compton 
had  arrived  half  an  hour  earlier,  you  would 
have  saved  me  from  a  great  many  painful 
sensations." 

"  Indeed,"  was  his  rather  discouraging 
reply. 

"  Yes,  I  should  have  escaped  this  most  un- 
welcome interview  with  Mr.  Mansfield;  I 
have  seldom,  at  least  lately,  been  more  dis- 
tressed." 

"  I  should  not  have  supposed  that  you 
would  require  Mr.  Compton  to  come  all  the 
way  from  London  to  protect  you  from  unwel- 
*  come  visitors  here.  In  your  own  home,  you 
sxu^ly  have  the  option  of  receiving  or  rejecting 
whom  you  please."  answered  he.  with  an  in- 
credulous  look. 

"  In  this  instance,  I  certainly  had  not ;  Mr. 
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Mansfield  entered  without  ceremony,  and  took 
me  by  surprise,"  replied  Fanny,  annoyed  by 
his  manner. 

"  Leaving  you  without  the  option  of  remain- 
ing in  the  room  with  him  or  not?"  said  Frank 
significantly. 

She  coloured  again  deeply  at  this  sugges- 
tion, and  was  silent  for  several  minutes ;  then 
she  said,  "  I  concluded  you  would  be  surprised 
at  seeing  him  here  with  me." 

"  No,"  said  Frank,  "  the  last  letter  with 
which  you  favoured  me  testified  so  much 
anxiety  on  his  account,  that  I  naturally  con- 
cluded you  had  some  business  to  transact  to- 
gether ;"  finishing  his  sentence  hastily,  as  if 
he  had  changed  his  mind  whilst  spealdng, 
and  not  ended  as  he  had  at  first  purposed. 

"  The  business  was  all  on  his  side,"  said 
Fanny,  determined  on  not  noticing  Frank's 
capricious  manner :  "  he  certainly  had  a  re- 
quest to  make — a  request  which  may  perhaps 
surprise  you,  as  much  as  it  did  me ;  but  you 
have  been  so  much  interested  in  my  affairs, 
that  I  shall  not  apologize  for  mentioning  it." 
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He  looked  at  her,  and  met  her  dark  blue 
eyes  turned  on  him  with  their  peculiar  look 
of  purity  and  trust — ^that  look  which  he  never 
could  withstand ;  his  own  countenance  soft- 
ened immediately. 

''  Ah !  you  win  listen  to  me  like  yourself 
now,"  said  she  gently,  observing  the  change, 
and  rather  thinking  out  loud  than  addressing 
him.  **  He  wants  me  to  take  diarge  of,  and 
educate  his  chiki — the  heiress  of  Brookensha — 
along  with  mine,  in  case  I  survive  him ;  and 
he  is  so  dreadfully  ill,  that  he  does  not  look  as 
if  he  could  live  long." 

"  And  have  you  promised,  Fanny  ?"  said 
Frank  eagerly. 

"  Yes — I  was  unwilling  at  first,  but  I  could 
not  refuse  to  a  dying  father :  do  you  think  me 
wrong  ?" 

"  Wrong !  —I  think  you,  as  I  have  always 
done,  the  best  and  sweetest  amongst  women," 
exclaimed  he  enthusiastically,  and  taking  her 
hand  as  he  spoke.  "  How  few  are  there  who 
would  undertake  so  much  for  the  daughter 
of — a  rival,''  continued  he,  lowering  his  voice, 
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pronouncing  the  last  word  in  a  whisper,  and 
relinquishing  her  hand,  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
taken  it. 

"  I  never  think  of  her  as  a  rivaZ,"  said 
Fanny ;  "  that  feeling  has  gone  by  entirely ; 
the  love  which  could  have  prompted  it  is 
extinct :  it  vanished  when  esteem  died  away. 
Yes,  Frank,  I  will  say  so  to  you,  though  it 
is  a  subject  on  which  I  do  not  love  to  speak ; 
but  I  acknowledge  it  to  you.  Duty  claimed 
from  me  that  the  passion  should  be  subdued, 
and  reflection,  showing  me  Cecil's  character 
and  conduct  in  its  true  colours,  made  it  less 
difficult  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
I  deserve  no  merit  on  the  ground  you  men- 
tion, in  consenting  to  adopt  his  child.  Mrs. 
Mansfield  was  not  considered  by  me  in 
making  such  a  promise." 

Frank  again  took  her  hand,  and  silently, 
but  with  a  look  which  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood, he  pressed  his  lips  upon  it.  In  silence, 
too,  she  drew  it  away — in  silence,  but  not  in 
anger — though  she  coloured  deeply  as  she 
turned  and  moved  towards  the  window. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  for  some 
minutes,  and  yet  each  was  so  busy  thinking, 
that  neither  was  aware  of  the  period  which 
had  elapsed  before  they  spoke  again. 

Frank's  subjects  of  consideration  were  fer 
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more  agreeable  than  they  had  been  during 
the  first  pause,  when  the  Comptons  had 
quitted  the  room.  He  was  pondering  whether 
at  that  moment  he  shoidd  press  his  siut 
again,  or  whether  he  should  wait  until  the 
release  from  aU  scruples  of  feeling  or  imagi- 
nation on  her  part,  which  the  foiling  state  of 
Cecil's  health  seemed  to  predict  He  adopted 
the  latter  course,  and  joining  her  again  at  the 
window,  he  entered  into  the  subject  of  the 
new  charge  she  had  undertaken  with  the 
warmth  of  a  friend,  unmixed  with  any  symp- 
toms of  a  stronger  sentiment.  He  had 
much  to  ask  concerning  it,  and  some  sugges- 
tions to  make,  which  proved  the  attention 
that  he  bestowed  on  the  subject,  and  the  con- 
sideration with  which  he  regarded  both  the 
comfort  of  Fanny  and  the  interest  of  her 
little  daughter. 

They  were  conversing  in  a  very  amicable 
and  friendly  tone,  when  the  others  returned 
to  the  room  ;  and  Mrs.  Compton's  penetrat- 
ing glance  quickly  ascertained  that  peace,  if 
not  an  entire  and  permanent  understanding, 
was  established  between  them.  She  speedily 
took  care  to  inform  Frank  of  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Cecil's  visit  to  Devonshire,  in  com- 
pany with  his  friend,  Mr.  Grant,  whom 
Mr.  Linwood  nad  so  little  noticed  on  this 
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occasion,  that  he  did  not  recognise  in  him  the 
individual  whom  he  had  formerly  seen  in 
conversation  with  Fanny  at  Bradley. 

Mr.  Compton  had  come  down  to  fetch 
away  his  wife,  intending  to  remove  her  the 
next  day ;  but  the  lady  was  wilful,  and  sup* 
ported  by  her  hostess's  evident  wishes,  she  was 
not  to  be  moved  away.  No ;  she  declared, 
in  ev^  sign  of  the  potential  mood,  that  it 
should  not  be.  She  would  not,  and  ought 
not  to  forsake  Fanny,  so  long  as  she  was  in 
danger  of  invasion  from  the  same  quarter  as 
that  from  which  she  had  been  harassed  to- 
day. Her  husband  was  obliged  to  submit, 
and  being  seriously  assured  by  Fanny,  that  she 
should  consider  the  prolonged  presence  of  her 
friend  as  a  very  great  favour,  and  his  own  as 
an  additional  pleasure,  it  was  finally  arranged 
in  the  way  that  Mrs.  Compton  proposed. 

It  did  not  require  a  very  great  degree  of 
pressing  to  persuade  Frank  Linwood  to  give 
them  another  day  or  two,  but  he  was  not  the 
master  of  his  own  time  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  extend  his  visit  to  the  length  for 
which  Mrs.  Compton  petitioned. 

Term  time  and  business  could  not  be  put 
off,  and  all  her  eloquence  failed  to  move  him, 
because  Fanny  would  not  second  it.  Her 
observation,  thait  he  who  sacrificed  duty  to 
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pleasure,  deserved  to  lose  the  one  and  fail  in 
the  other,  made  him  firm  to  his  purpose, 
notwithstanding  his  inclination,  and  he  heroic- 
ally resolved  to  return  to  London  in  two  days, 
even  though  he  left  Cecil  Mansfield  within  a 
mile  of  Fanny's  house. 

His  fortitude,  however,  was  not  so  greatly 
tried.  The  next  day,  an  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry, on  the  part  of  the  Comptons,  relative 
to  Mr.  Mansfield's  health,  brought  a  short 
note  from  Mr.  Grant,  stating  that,  though 
very  much  worse,  he  was  resolved  to  return 
to  town ;  and  they  were  on  the  eve  of  starting 
when  he  wrote.  Margaret  was  very  sorry  for 
this  discovery,  for  she  had  now  no  further  ex- 
ruse  for  remaining  in  Devonshire ;  and  as  her 
husband  really  wished  to  get  home,  they  at 
last  resolved  to  set  off  for  the  north  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

My  tale  is  hastening  to  a  conclusion  ;  nor 
need  I  dwell  long  on  the  few  events  which 
remain  to  be  related.  Within  six  weeks 
afler  Cecil's  hurried  visit  to  Devonshire,  a 
long  and  sombre  procession  might  be  seen 
descending  from  his  house,  and  winding 
through  the  magnificent  park  towards  the 
little  village  chxirch.  Some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  and  all  his  principal  tenantry 
were  imited  to  follow  to  the  grave,  the  mortal 
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remains  of  the  once  popular,  admired,  and 
envied  owner  of  Brookensha.  There  were 
many  there  who  wore  the  garb  of  mourners, 
but  in  all  the  crowd  who  assembled  to  hear 
the  solemn  service  read  over  the  corpse,  and 
to  watch  the  coffin  lowered  into  the  dark 
family  vault,  where  reposed  his  ancestors  for 
many  generations,  there  was  not  one  who 
could  daim  kindred  ties  with  him — not  one 
in  whose  veins  flowed  the  proud  blood  of  the 
Mansfields. 

The  sole  representative  of  that  ancient 
house  was  an  infant,  unconscious  of  her  loss  ; 
and  even  she,  the  heiress  of  Brookensha,  was 
not  there.  The  place  of  chief  mourner  was 
filled  by  one  who,  a  twelvemonth  before,  had 
never  seen  the  deceased — but  he  was  one  who, 
by  his  inde&tigable  attentions  and  disinte- 
rested kindness,  had  &irly  earned  the  title  to 
be  called  his  dearest  firiend.  This  was  Mr. 
Grant,  of  Bradley. 

The  venerable  Mr.  Hughes  was  also  a  true 
mourner.  In  spite  of  h's  feeble  health,  he 
exerted  himself  this  dav  to  perform  the  last 
service  to  the  memory  of  one  whom,  in  that 
very  building,  he  had  held  at  the  font,  united 
to  his  first  wife,  and  whom  he  now  con- 
signed to  the  last  earthly  abode  alike  of 
human  greatness  and  littleness,  of  worldly 
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hopes  and  fears,  of  temporal  happiness  and 
misery. 

The  autumnal  sun  shone  through  the 
stained  windows — memorials  of  different  mem- 
bers of  his  family — and  fell  in  varied  and 
chequered  beams  upon  the  pavement,  but 
even  the  sunbeams  looked  odd  and  wan  and 
sickly  that  day,  and  appeared  as  if  wasting 
their  strength  and  bri^tness  in  trying  to 
light  up  to  cheerfulness  what  woidd  take 
nought  but  gloomy  tints.  It  was  a  dreary 
taminaticm  to  a  sadly  wasted  Ufe,  and  deeply 
did  Mr.  Hughes  mentally  moralize  over  for- 
tune, station,  talents,  affections,  influence  un- 
employed, or  employed  only  to  a  bad  and 
miserable  purpose. 

And  if  my  pen  lingers  over  this  scene,  it 
is'not  that  I  delight  to  dwell  on  images  of 
gloom,  but  that  were  I  to  veil  this  dreary 
prospect,  and  hasten  on  to  the  bright  pas- 
sages of  life,  I  should  be  false  to  the  truth, 
false  to  the  very  object  which  I  have  proposed 
to  myself.  That  life  wears  one  unmingled 
and  unchanging  hue  of  happiness  cannot,  I 
imagine,  be  maintained  by  many  who  have 
walked  thirty  years  in  this  world ;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  it  is  all  tinged  with  gloom,  unless 
where  there  is  crime  and  remorse  to  blacken  it. 

But  the  tomb  has  closed  upon  him,  and 
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his  memory  &des  away  from  the  place  which 
once  knew  him,  but  now  knows  him  no  more. 
Let  us  hope  it  has  done  some  good,  taught 
some  important  lesson,  warned  some  rash 
follower  of  his  youthful  passions,  that  at 
last  these  passions  will,  like  a  serpent,  sting 
their  victim  even  to  death. 

His  wretched  wife  never  returned  to 
England,  a  sudden  fever  terminated  her 
guilty  course,  and  her  name  was  speedily 
forgotten. 

How  soon  it  was  after  these  catastrophes 
that  Fanny  became  the  wife  of  Frank  Linwood 
need  not  be  exactly  recorded.  It  was  not 
during  the  year  which  saw  her  brother-in-law 
laid  in  the  tomb. 

The  little  orphan  heiress  was  immediately 
received  under  her  protection,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  some  changes  in  her  immediate 
neighbourhood,  Fanny  was  not  sorry  to  give 
up  her  Devonshire  cottage,  and  take  a  plea- 
sant house  and  beautiful  garden  not  many  miles 
from  London.  The  liberal  arrangements 
which  Cecil  had  made  for  the  support  of  his 
daughter,  rendered  this  change  a  proper  one, 
and  she  believed  herself  only  following  out  the 
father's  wishes  in  placing  both  his  children 
under  circumstances,  where  they  would  enjoy 
every  advantage  which  their  station  would 
require. 
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That  Frank  Linwood  was  very  urgent  on 
the  propriety  of  removing  to  the  vicinity  of 
London  can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  perhaps  he 
would  have  been  so  had  he  been  perfectly 
disinterested  and  unprejudiced — ^had  he  not 
felt  it  an  inestimable  advantage  to  have 
Fanny  within  an  easy  distance  of  the  spot 
where  he  was  constrained  to  spend  so  much 
of  his  time.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was 
zealous  in  discovering  and  securing  for  her 
such  an  abode  as  was  suited  to  her  wishes, 
and  here  he  often  visited  her,  until  such 
time  as  she  was  pleased  at  last  to  reward  his 
constancy  by  installing  him  as  master  of  her 
elegant  mansion. 

That  love  ever  again  wore  to  her  the 
enchanting  coloxirs  which  it  had  once  assumed, 
I  dare  not  say.  A  strong  moral  shock,  such 
as  she  had  experienced,  acts  on  the  mind  as 
an  earthquake  is  said  to  do.  The  feeling  of 
security  and  thoughtless  enjoyment  with 
which  we  once  walked  about  is  gone ;  we 
have  seen  every  object,  even  the  most  solid, 
tremble  around  us,  the  very  earth  which  was 
to  our  minds  an  emblem  of  stability,  has 
heaved  and  rocked  beneath  our  feet,  to  what 
then  can  we  cling  for  support  and  shelter  ? 

Happy  they  who  can  raise  their  minds 
above  the  ruin  around  them,  and  anticipate 
those  reg\otv?>  n^Vv^t^  \^^^txv<^?.s»  and  instability 
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exist  no  more ;  who  can  feel  that  while  this 
world  passes  away  with  all  the  things  which 
belong  to  it,  the  world  on  which  their  hopes 
are  centered  is  every  day  becoming  nearer 
and  clearer  to  their  mental  vision,  and  that 
the  perishing  of  each  earthly  charm  is  but 
the  withdrawal  of  another  fold  of  that  thick 
curtain  which  hides  it  from  their  view. 

Fanny's  views  of  life  were  sobered,  but 
neither  her  heart  nor  her  countenance  were 
gloomy.  Her  friends,  when  they  visited 
Mrs.  Frank  Linwood,  could  scarcely  see  any 
tra(«  of  the  misery  she  had  once  sufiFered, 
except  it  was  testified  by  her  uncommon 
sympathy  for  misery  of  every  kind,  and  her 
skill  in  administering  consolation.  Her 
family  grew  up  around  her  flourishing  and 
fair,  Frank  Linwood's  three  boys  har- 
monising wondertully  well  with  the  two  elder 
girls.  Mary  continues  the  especial  pet  and 
favourite  of  Mr.  Grant,  whose  admiration 
for  the  mother  has  subsided  into  friendship, 
but  who  still  entertains  a  peculiar  partiality 
for  her  charming  daughter. 

Under  the  tuition  of  such  a  preceptress 
and  guardian,  and  surrounded  by  all  that 
watchful  love  can  suggest,  it  is  to  he  hoped 
that  the  heiress  will  grow  up  with  the  virtues 
of  her  companions,  and  that  the  memory  of 
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the  mother  whom  she  has  never  seen  mav 
not  be  recalled  by  the  disposition  or  the  fitte 
of  the  daughter. 

In  short,  there  is  no  happier  family  than 
Fanny's  home  presents ;  and  though  Olim 
Williams,  when  she  visits  them,  protests  she 
can  never  remember  their  diflferent  names, 
nor  recollect  which  are  her  brother's  children, 
no  other  inconvenience  has  ever  arisen  from 
the  union ;  nor  do  I  believe  Fannv  finds  anv 
reason  to  regret  the  tenderness  with  which 
she  now  rewards  Frank  linwood's  unchanging 
esteem  and  imvarjing  attachment,  nor  the 
generosity  \\ith  which  she  granted  Cecil's 
request  in  taking  charge  of  the  real  heiress 
of  Brookensha. 


THE    END. 


LONDON : 
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